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STRANGERS  IN  TOWN 


(Not  rutted  in  old  reading  habits,  visitors  at 
the  United  Nations  are  looking  at  American 
newspapers — and  making  a  discovery!  Ernie 
Hill,  Chicago  Daily  News  correspondent  at 
Lake  Success,  makes  this  report  to  his  editors.) 


V  /• 


"The  other  day  in  a  group  at  the 
U.  N.,  I  was  surprised  to  hear  Levon 
Keshishian  of  th^  Arab  News  Agency 
state  that  he  took  a  trip  across  town 
daily  to  get  the  Chicago  Daily  News 
because  of  its  vigorous  foreign  cov¬ 
erage  which  he  considered  unequaled 
in  any  other  United  States  paper. 

"I  was  surprised  to  hear  Keshishian, 
who  has  b^n  in  this  country  only  a 
year,  list  stories  chapter  and  verse. 
He  was  most  convincing.  He  stated 
that  the  CDN  followed  no  line  and 
sponsored  no  causes.  He  was  unable 
to  "type”  the  Daily  News  except  that 
it  gave  him  interesting  and  exclusive 
stories  he  could  not  get  elsewhere. 

"In  the  past  few  weeks,  I  could  recite 


a  number  of  other  instances  similar 
to  this  from  people  of  various 
countries. 

"Reporting  has  become  so  stereotyped 
in  some  areas  that  the  freshness  of 
the  Daily  News  shocks  many  who 
have  forgotten  about  that  kind  of 
newspapering. 

"Take  almost  any  given  subject  and 
the  reader  can  anticipate  what  he  is 
going  to  hear  from  many  newspapers. 
You  can  predict  what  they  are  going 
to  say  from  their  little  groove.  But 
1  defy  anyone  to  predict  what  the 
Daily  News  will  dig  up  either  in 
Chicago  or  from  the  foreign  field. 
It  follows  no  pattern,  grinds  no  ax.” 


Foreign  News  Service 


CHICAGO  DAILY  NEWS 

Sales  Agent:  Register  &  Tribune  Syndicate,  Des  Moines,  Iowa 


WALTER  SCOTT  &  CO.  INC 


HI  SPEED”  PRESSES,  of  Alloy  Steel 
construction,  are  the  ultimate  in  engi¬ 
neering — substantial  as  Battleships,  yet 
run  with  the  precision  of  the  World's 
Finest  Watch. 


Like  Battleships, 
SCOTT  PRESSES  are 
built  to  withstand  the 
most  rugged  runs. 


Symmetry  of  design— 
Precision  machining — Dynamically  bal¬ 
anced  rotating  parts — provide  consis¬ 
tently  smooth,  trouble-free,  economical 
operation. 

Thoroughly  modern,  SCOTT  “EXTRA 


Modernizing  . . .  Expanding 
a  New  Plant . . .  Consult 
SCOTT  on  the  fastest, 
most  versatile  new's-  j 
paper  press  equipment  ^ 
ever  developed.  ^ 


Planning 


Buy  with  confidence  . . .  Buy  SCOTT 


900  acres  recently  purchased  by  Bethlehem  are  being 
developed  for  steel "  production  .  .  .  steel  for  the 
whole  world  .  .  .  giving  Baltimore  a  greater  share 
of  this  important  traffic.  Other  industries,  too,  are 
expanding  their  facilities  in  this  rich  industrial 
area.  Every  index  of  prosperous  growth  is  UP  .  .  . 
gas  and  electric  consumption,  railroad  carloadings, 
more  new  schools,  greater  port  facilities  and  the 
new  Friendship  Airport.  Circulation  of  the  Sunpapers 
has  kept  pace,  too,  registering  a  ten-year  gain  of 
87,146  Daily  and  111,069  on  Sunday  (Retail  Trading 
Zone).  Now’,  more  than  ever  before,  your  message 
in  the  Sunpapers  is  reaching  Baltimore’s  GROWING 
market  .  .  .  completely 


Everything  tn  Baltimore  Revolves 
1  around  the  ^ 


-►daily  circulation  374,757 

-►  SUNDAY  CIRCULATION  313,618 


NATIONAL  REPRESENTATIVES:  Cresmer  A  Woodward,  Inc.,  N.Y,,  San  Francisco  <t  Los  Angeles 

Scolaro.  Meeker  &  Scott,  Chicago  &  Detroit 
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(A  di’ertiscment) 


From  where  I  sit 
/fu  Joe  Marsh 


Skip  Makes  a  Slip 

Miss  Gilbert,  the  teacher,  was  tell¬ 
ing  me  how  one  day  last  week  Skip 
Lawson  almost  went  to  sleep  in  her 
physics  class. 

She  noticed  him  nodding  and— since 
they  were  discussing  electricity— said 
in  a  loud  voice:  “Now  maybe  MR. 
LAWSON  will  explain  what  electricity 
is.”  Skip  started  up,  looked  around 
wUdly,  and  blurted  out,  “Gee!  I  used 
to  know,  but  I  forgot.” 

''What  a  loss  to  science!’'  sighs 
Miss  Gilbert.  "No  one  to  this  day 
knows  what  electricity  really  is,  and 
here  we  have  a  genius  who  could  ex¬ 
plain  it— but  forgot!” 

From  where  I  sit,  I  hope  this  taught 
Skip  that  you’re  better  off  if  you  admit 
you  don’t  know  all  answers.  Some 
grownups  haven’t  learned  that  yet — 
like  the  ones  who  are  always  telling 
other  people  what’s  best  and  what’s 
right-  and  what’s  wrong.  I  like  a  tem¬ 
perate  glass  of  beer,  myself,  but  if  you 
prefer  buttermilk  I  won’t  argue.  I’ve 
seen  too  many  “know-it-alls”  turn  out 
to  be  wrong! 


Copyright,  1951,  United  States  Brewers  Foundation 
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Correction  on  Hearst's 
Syracuse  Papers 

To  THE  Editor:  There  was  to 
be  noted  in  all  the  published  Wil¬ 
liam  Randolph  Hearst  obituaries, 
including  that  appearing  in  Editor 
&  Publisher,  at  least  one  error 
which,  for  the  record,  rates  a 
correction. 

Without  exception,  I  believe,  it 
was  said  that  ‘The  Chief’  in  1922 
added  the  Syracuse  (N.  Y.)  Jour¬ 
nal  to  his  expanding  list  of  news¬ 
paper  properties. 

That  was  hardly  the  case.  The 
Journal  at  that  time  was  already 
more  than  75  years  old.  Mr. 
Hearst  rather  invaded  the  Syra¬ 
cuse  newspaper  field  by  establish¬ 
ing  the  Telegram  (evening)  and 
the  Sunday  American,  and  these 
two  papers  for  three  years  fought 
the  good  fight  before  Mr.  Hearst 
purchased  the  Journal  from  the 
late  Harvey  D.  Burrill  and  merged 
the  two  papers,  the  Journal  and 
the  Sunday  edition,  the  American, 
surviving.  It  had  the  advertising 
contracts. 

The  saga  of  the  Telegram- 
American,  which  started  with  a 
telegram  to  the  writer  in  Syracuse 
from  the  late  John  R.  Hastings 
asking  that  he  be  called  quickly 
on  the  telephone  at  Rochester 
(“Who  do  you  feel  we  should  en¬ 
gage  in  Syracuse  for  our  new 


papers?”)  deserves  the  tellim' 
some  day.  It  would  make  “from 
page”  pallid  in  some  respects. 

Launched  virtually  overnight  in 
a  hastily  purchased  building  which 
for  months  smelled  of  new  rubber 
— it  had  been  a  Firestone  tire 
office  and  warehouse — the  Tele- 
gram-American  had  as  first  man¬ 
aging  editor,  Robert  McCabe,  erst¬ 
while  city  editor  of  the  N.  y. 
American,  and  “Riley”  Murdoch^ 
a  Hearst  veteran  of  Syracuse  ante! 
cedents,  as  Sunday  editor.  James 
Easton  was  the  first  publisher. 
The.  late  John  F.  Cullen  was  city 
editor,  the  late  Bimey  Lynch, 
sports  editor,  and  James  Estes  was 
news  editor. 

More  than  a  decade  later,  Mr. 
Hearst  finally  withdrew  from  the 
Syracuse  field.  i 

Chester  B.  Bahn 

Editor,  Film  Daily  I 
New  York 

(E&P  records  show  that  Mr.  Bahn 
is  correct. — Ed.) 

Compliments  on 
Hearst  Coverage 

To  THE  Editor:  Congratula¬ 
tions  on  your  coverage  of  Mr. 
Hearst’s  passing  in  your  publica¬ 
tion  of  Aug.  18. 

It  was  truly  a  masterpiece.  Of 
course  it  entailed  a  lot  of  work 
by  your  staff  but  Editor  &  Pib- 
LiSHER  is  to  be  congratulated.  ,\11 
the  features  were  perfect.  It  is 
always  interesting  to  read  your 
journal. 

Mrs.  Clement  D.  O'Rourke, 
Cleveland,  Ohio. 


Political  note  in  the  Dallas 
(Tex.)  Times-llerald:  “The  for¬ 
mer  Congressman  was  defeated  by 
a  decisive  margin  in  his  bed  in 
yesterday’s  primary  election.” 

■ 

Festival  story  in  the  Chicago 
Tribune:  “Included  are  90  Indi¬ 
ans,  who  will  sin  and  dance  and 
play.” 


Society  note  in  the  Batavia 
(N.  Y.)  Daily  News:  “A  bath¬ 
room  shower  was  given  the  bride.” 

■ 

Accident  reported  by  the  Rock¬ 
ford  (111.)  Register  -  Republic: 
“Two  persons  suffered  wrenched 
backs  in  a  rear  end  collision  about 
midnight  Saturday.” 

■ 

Realty  sale  reported  by  the 
Hagerstown  (Md.)  Daily  Mail: 
“Five  lots  were  purchased  and 
the  weeds  were  filed  for  record.” 

■ 

Dual  role  described  by  the 
Dallas  (Tex.)  Times  -  Herald: 
“Jerry  Wald  has  closed  the  deal 
for  Barbara  Stanwyck  to  play  the 
husband  and  wife  roles  in  ‘Clash 
by  Night.’  ” 


'Antiques'  Writer 
Corrects  Hearst  Item 

To  the  Editor:  As  a  reader 
of  your  publication  every  week 
and  who  admires  your  excellent 
reporting,  may  I  take  issue  with 
a  line  in  the  Aug.  18  issue  headed 
“Hearst  Was  a  Fabulous  Collec¬ 
tor.” 

If  you  remember  the  books 
about  the  Five  Towns,  by  Arnold 
Bennett,  you  will  no  doubt  re¬ 
call  the  part  the  Staffordshire  pot¬ 
teries  played  in  the  lives  of  his 
characters. 

Staffordshire  is  a  district  m 
England,  about  ten  miles  long  and 
a  few  miles  wide,  where  for  cen¬ 
turies  all  kinds  of  china  has  been 
made.  The  word  has  become 
legend  and  the  average  person 
talks  about  Staffordshire  ware 
even  when  they  are  wrong. 

So  it  was  rather  startling  to  see 
a  line  in  that  story  telling  aboiK 
Mr.  Hearst’s  collections  that  said 
he  had  “early  American  Stafford¬ 
shire  furniture.” 

This  may  not  be  too  important 
but  as  one  who  has  worked  in 
and  with  antiques  and  thwr  his¬ 
tory,  it  did  bother  me  a  bit.  My 
husband,  Charles  Messer  Stow. 

(Continued  on  page  4) 
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1000  lie 


meal.”  But  only  8%  of  this,  or  around 
50  pounds,  is  sirioin. 

That’s  why  you  pay  more  for  sirloin 
than  for  most  other  cuts.  The  price  of 
each  cut,  you  see,  is  determined  largely 
by  how  much  there  is  of  it  and  how  much 
people  like  it. 

Economists  call  this  the  law  of  supply 
and  demand.  Women  call  it  “shopping  ” 
They  compare,  pick,  choose.  In  a  free 
market,  their  choice  sets  the  values. 


birloin  on  a  plate  comes  as  thick  as  you 
want  it  and  as  big  as  your  appetite  (or  your 
pocketbook). 

Sirloin  on  a  steer  comes  surrounded  by 
hamburger,  chuck,  stewing  beef  and  a  lot 
of  other  cuts.  The  meat  packer  has  to  buy 
them  all.  And  sell  them  all,  too. 

The  part  that  is  sirloin  figures  out  like  this: 

From  a  1000-pound  steer,  you  sublraet 
400  pounds  of  hides,  hoofs,  inedible  fats, 
etc.  That  leaves  600  pounds  of  ‘‘ealin’ 


AMERICAN  MEAT  INSTITUTE 


Headquarters^  Chicago  •  Members  throughout  the  U.  S, 
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Our  deaden 


AND  GET 

THE  RIGHT  ANSWER 
FROM  BMB  FIGURES 

The  primary  purpose  of  BMB 
Statistics  is  to  provide  a  basis 

for  an  accurate  measurement 
of  physical  coverage 
among  radio  stations. 

When  these  figures  are  evaluated 
by  a  method  that  lets  the 
element  of  program  popularity 
creep  in,  the  result  can  be  as 
Inaccurate  and  confusing  os  if 
you  were  to  add  cats  and 

dogs  together— in  an  effort 
to  determine  how  many  cats, 
and  how  many  dogs,  you  had. 

You  are  very  likely  to  come  op 
with  figures  that  are  unfair 
to  many  radio  stations. 

We  have  developed  a  method 
of  evaluation  that  prevents  such 
errors  when  dealing  with 
BMB  figures.  It's  sound, 
simple,  easily  applied. 

May  we  tell  you 
more  about  it? 


RADIO  STATION  REPRESENTATIVE 
22  EAST  40fh  STREET  *  NEW  YORK  16,  N.  V. 

NEW  YORK  •  ST.  lOUIS 

'  CHICAGO  •  lOS  ANGEIES  •  SAN  FRANCISCO 


continued  from  page  2 
was  editor  of  this  page  for  over 
20  years  at  the  Sun  and  came  with 
the  combined  papers  in  1950.  It 
has  been  our  work  to  teach  the 
public  something  about  all  kinds 
of  things  of  the  past  and  1  have 
run  a  question  and  answer  col¬ 
umn  for  all  these  years.  During 
that  time  I  have  answered  thou¬ 
sands  of  questions  about  Stafford¬ 
shire  wares  and  their  marks. 

This  is  written  only  to  clear  a 
point  so  that  you  can  pass  it  along 
if  your  reporters  do  not  know 
about  it.  It  is  in  no  sense  a 
criticism.  All  of  us  who  work 
with  words  today  are  well  aware 
that  anything  may  come  out  in 
print. 

Millicent  Stow, 
Antiques  Department, 
New  York  World- 
Telegram  and  Sun. 

Editorial  Reprint 
Requests  at  35.000 
,  To  The  Editor;  Thanks  very 
,  much  for  that  nice  piece  you 
wrote  about  the  Globe-Democrat 
editorial.  (Shop  Talk,  Aug.  18) 

I  have  been  away  from  the  office 
for  several  days  and  saw  it  in 
Chicago. 

Requests  for  35,000  reprints 
have  been  received  to  date. 

Louis  LaCoss, 

!  Editor,  Editorial  Page 

I  St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat 

m 

Blames  Editors  for 
Low  Level  of  Pritics 

To  THE  Editor:  The  comments 
of  Carl  Lindstrom,  managing  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Hartford  (Conn.) 
Times,  as  printed  in  E&P,  May  26, 
J.  8,  are  worthy  of  discussion. 

Mr.  Lindstrom’s  sharp  indict- 
Tient  of  music  critics  is  but  par- 
daily  deserved.  The  real  blame 
ies  more  on  the  shoulders  of  the 
:ditors,  the  publishers.  By  stinting 
m  the  budget  for  such  a  relatively 
inimportant  post  as  that  of  a  mu- 
i  .ic  or  art  critic,  newspapers  cannot 
;xpect  to  command  the  talents  of 
I  rritics  who  are  really  worth  their 
I  alt  and  free  ducats. 

I  Too  many  critics  slipped  into 
I  heir  comfortable  niches  by  sub- 
;  )ing  for  an  ailing  or  vacationing 
I  nusic  editor.  Too  many  are  ex- 
I  Tected  to  “double”  on  the  society, 
ports  or  local  news  desks.  Too 
nany  must  teach  or  perhaps  work 
in  totally  alien  fields  to  eke  out 
an  existence. 

At  the  risk  of  being  termed  a 
dyspeptic  critic,  may  1  ask  these 
unhappy  editors  to  “put  their 
money  where  their  mouths  are"? 

In  the  interest  of  better  music 
criticism,  1  am 

F.  Crawford  Smith 


Letters  Debate  on  Shorts 
Good  Hot  Weather  Item 

To  the  Editor:  We  thought  you 
might  be  interested  in  a  contro¬ 
versy  which  raged  for  days  in  the 
Letters  to  the  Editor  column  of 
our  morning  paper — the  Lexington 
Herald. 

A  reader  teed  off  on  shorts  in 
a  letter  published  in  the  July  23rd 
Herald.  Thereafter,  we  received 
hundreds  of  letters  on  the  subject 
and  the  harried  editor  of  the  col¬ 
umn  had  a  difficult  time  shutting 
them  off. 

The  “hot”  controversy  raged 
during  the  time  a  heated  state 
senatorial  campaign  was  under 
way  locally  and  practically  over¬ 
shadowed  the  political  campaign. 
A  bus  strike,  still  unended,  was  in 
progress  at  the  same  time  and  the 
shorts  discussion  seemed  to  make 
some  people  forget  that  the  buses 
weren’t  running. 

It  shows  that  the  Letters  to  the 
Editor  column  is  a  good  place  for 
readers  to  let  off  steam  on  almost 
any  subject. 

Ed  Templin 
Promotion  Manager 
Lexington  Herald-Leader 


Ok 


fV  C  9%  •  •  • 

50  Years  Ago — Some  alarm  is 
felt  in  Lancashire  that  American 
paper-makers  undoubtedly  will 
capture  the  British  newsprint  mar¬ 
ket  and  all  the  other  foreign  mar¬ 
kets  of  the  world.  .  .  .  Rumor  says 
Chicago  Tribune  will  start  an  eve¬ 
ning  edition. 

From  Editor  &  Publisher. 

30  Years  .Ago — Chicago  Trib¬ 
une  cuts  coverage  of  home  team 
games  to  half<olumn  and  gives 
more  space  to  amateur  and  school 
sports,  saying:  “Professional  base¬ 
ball  is  a  stimulus  for  boys,  but 
journalism  has  overfed  it  with 
space.” 

From  Editor  &  Publisher. 

10  Years  Ago — Bell  Syndicate 
Columnist  lX>rothy  Thompson,  re¬ 
turning  from  Europe,  warns  the 
U.  S.  faces  the  “unpleasant  pros¬ 
pect”  of  being  unable  to  cope 
with  a  victorious  Germany  which 
would  become  “the  world’s  great¬ 
est  monopoly,  backed  by  force." 

From  Editor  &  Publisher. 

...^nJ  flou, 

This  Week — Communists  claim 
indictments  undfer  Smith  .Act  vio¬ 
late  freedom  of  the  press.  Ma¬ 
jority  of  L).  S.  editors  do  not  agree. 

From  Editor  &  Publisher. 


V'ol.  84,  No.  3(5.  SopU'itilx^r  1.  1!*51.  Editor  &  Publishpr,  The  Fourth  Estate  is 
ouhlishttl  cver.v  Salurda.v  with  an  ^Hlilitional  issue  in  Januar.v.  h.v  The  Editor  & 
Publisher  Co..  lue..  147.5  Broadway.  New  York  18.  N.  Y.  Entered  as  SeoomI  Class 
Matter  at  the  Post  Othce  at  New  5'ork.  N.  Y.  .Annual  subscription  $.5.00  in 
V.  S  A.;  $.5..50  in  Canada:  $6.00  in  other  countries.  Copyriirht  19.51  by  the 
Editor  &  Publisher  Co.,  Inc.  All  riphts  res<‘rv«sl. 


The  Fastest  Growing 
Area  in  America  .  .  , 

SUFFOLK  COUNTY 
LONG  ISLAND 

Population,  272.359  38%  in¬ 
crease  over  1940  .  .  .  and  still 
growing. 

FISHERIES  . $10  Millions 

PAYROLLS  $29  Millions 

BANKS  .  $251  Millioni 

AUTOS  90,411 

PHONES  92,500 

HOUSING  UNITS  .  103,772 

• 

AN  AD  IN  OUR  PAPERS 
IS  A  "SHOW  WINDOW" 
ON  MANY  "MAIN  STREETS" 

We  own  .  and  have  popu- 
larizetl,  with  '  loccal  news  '  em¬ 
phasis.  one  irreat  County  news¬ 
paper  and  lour  town  weeklies 
dating  ba<  k  to  1887. 

As  a  Broui).  they  re.ich  .ALL 
the  area,  with  an  intensely 
humanized  appeal.  This  means 
Sniithtown.  Hiintiintton.  Kinzs 
Park.  The  Islips.  B.iy  shore 
SI,  Janies.  Stony  Brook.  Lake 
Koiikonkonia  and  Palehozue 
The  linaire  lale  i-  low  for  a 
•i7'l,.'1.59  popiiLition  iKiieiitial  .  .  . 
$‘MI(I  tier  inch.  Write  for  data. 

Full  commission  mifitcifs 

DEUTZMAN 
Advertising  AGENCY, 

Smithtown  Lon9  Island 


helps  business 
manufacture  more 
customers  at  low  cost 
Your  advertising  ii 
Printers'  Ink  tells 
the  leading  [j|^2  of 
advertising  how 
I'lil'llllffliTCTcan 
help  them  manu¬ 
facture  more  customers 
in 

at  low  cost. 
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i\  few  of  the  many  technical  packaging  achieve¬ 
ments  which  have  helped  bring  more  profits  to  many 
industries  and  more  pleasures  into  many  lives. 


Canco  publishes  the  one  and  only  “Canned  Food 
Keferenee  Manual”  (3  editions)  now  widely  used 
in  schools  and  colleges  and  by  the  medical  and 
public  health  professions. 

g,  Canco  first  established  a  system  of  tempers  for 
tin  plate  to  pnxluce  better  formed  and  stronger 
cans. 


Canco  made  possible  the  first  commercial  appli<  a- 
tion  of  the  vacuum-pack  and  vacuum-closiire 
principles  to  the  canning  of  vegetables. 


Canco  established  the  first  Nutrition  Laboratory 
ilevoted  solely  to  the  problems  of  the  canning 
industrv. 


Canco  established  the  first  specifications  for  the 
chemical  composition  of  steel  used  in  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  corrosion-resistant  tin  plate. 


Canco  invented  the  “High-Short”  aseptic  closing 
systems  of  canning  for  liquids  and  for  solids. 

10.  Canco  first  applied  commercially  the  new  Agita¬ 
tion  principle  in  the  vacuum  packing  of  vegetables. 

11.  (  ^anco  pioneered  aiul  dcvclo[»ed  the  low-oxygen 
cl(»sure  (L.O.C.)  method  for  fruit  juices  ?nd  beer. 


Canco  discovered  the  cause  and  control  of  a  witle- 
spreatl  type  of  off-flavor  spoilage  in  tomato  juice, 
due  to  an  organism  which  Canco  isolated  and 
named. 


Canco  invented  the  Tenderometer  \shicli  pro 
a  means  of  (piality  control  of  raw  green  peas, 


Canco  published  the  first  of  a  series  of  education 
texts  on  nutritive  values  and  public  health  as[)ects 
of  canned  foods. 
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Have  you  ordered  this  new  WORK  BAYER? 


Here’s  your  compact  guide  to  all  the  important  news  of  1950  ...  a 
brand  new  annual  volume  of  The  New  York  Times  Index. 

It  lists  over  500,000  separate  news  items  published  in  The  New  York 
Times  last  year.  These  news  events  are  organized  for  quick  reference 
under  thousands  of  different  subjects,  geographical  locations,  and 
names  of  individuals  and  organizations. 

What  is  more,  each  item  is  dated  to  show  when  (and  on  what  page)  the 
original  story  appeared  in  The  New  York  Times,  or  when  your  own 
newspaper  may  have  carried  it. 

In  this  new  volume,  too,  the  major  news  developments  of  1950  are 
summarized  ...  so  completely  in  many  cases  that  your  search  for  facts 
is  ended  then  and  there. 

TWO  WAYS  TO  GET  IT 

If  you  prefer,  you  can  have  us  send  you  this  new  1288  page  news  ency¬ 
clopedia  at  the  usual  low  price  of  $35.  But  for  only  $15  more  ($50  in 
all)  you  can  get  this  1950  Annual  Volume  plus  the  next  24  issues  of  the 
twice-a-month  Index,  each  containing  over  20,000  up-to-the-minute 
news  facts  indexed  and  summarized  for  quick  reference.  W'hen  ordered 
separately,  the  year’s  subscription  to  the  semi-monthly  Index  costs  $35 
—so  the  combination  offer  saves  you  $20. 

To  make  fact  finding  easier— and  faster— for  your  writers  and  research 
people,  you’ll  want  The  New  York  Times  Index  during  the  busy  months 
ahead.  As  the  supply  of  the  1950  Annual  Volume  is  running  low,  we 
suggest  you  mail  your  order  promptly  to  the  Library  Services  Depart¬ 
ment  at  the  address  below. 

Sbe  IJork 

1 851 —Hundredth  Anniversory— 1 951 

Times  Square,  New  York  18,  N.  Y.  ^ 
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Editors  See  No  Press  Threat 
In  Communist  Indictments 


St.  Louis  P-D  Dissenting  Says 
Smith  Act  Invades  First  Amendment 


By  Robert  U.  Brown 


A  MAJORITY  of  newspaper  edi¬ 
tors  and  publishers  do  not  see 
aoy  “threat  to  the  sanctity  of  the 
First  Amendment”  or  any  “viola¬ 
tion  of  the  free  press  guarantee” 
in  the  June  20  indictment  of  21 
second  string  Communist  leaders, 
according  to  a  sampling  of  opin¬ 
ion  by  E  &  P  this  week. 

The  indictment  (reprinted  in 
part  on  this  page)  specifically  in¬ 
cluded  publishing  arid  circulating 
books,  articles,  magazines  and 
newspapers  as  part  of  the  con¬ 
spiracy  and  named  four  publica¬ 
tions,  including  the  Daily  Worker. 

The  Communist  press  has 
charged  that  freedom  of  the  press 
is  being  violated  and  the  Daily 
Worker  has  organized  22  “writers, 
artists,  labor  leaders  and  scien¬ 
tists”  as  a  Committee  for  Freedom 
of  the  Press. 

Editor  &  Publisher  sent  the 
pertinent  paragraphs  of  the  in¬ 
dictment  to  a  dozen  leading  news¬ 
paper  editors  and  publishers  and 
asked:  “Can  you  see  in  the  word¬ 
ing  of  this  indictment  any  threat 
to  the  sanctity  of  the  First 
Amendment?  Is  there  any  viola¬ 
tion  of  the  free  press  guarantee 
in  itr 

Ten  replies  were  received. 
Nine  of  them  were  of  the  opin¬ 
ion  there  is  no  threat  or  violation. 
One  cited  the  Smith  Act,  under 
which  the  indictments  were 
brou^t,  as  a  danger. 

Irving  Dilliard,  editor  of  the  edi¬ 
torial  page  of  the  St.  Louis  Post- 
Dispatch.  wrote: 

“The  P-D  believes  the  Smith 
Act  convictions  (and  indictments, 
second  round)  inevitably  invade 
the  First  Amendment.  It  pro- 
•  hibits  certain  kinds  of  speech  and 
publication.  How  can  that  not 
be  a  violation  of  freedom  of 
speech  and  the  press?” 

A  Post-Dispatch  editorial  on  the 
subject  last  June  stated:  “These 
six  justices  say  that  the  Com- 
™inists  by  organizing  ‘to  teach 
and  advocate  the  overthrow  of  the 
Government  of  the  United  States 
by  force  and  violence  created  a 
“clear  and  present  danger”  of  an 
attempt  to  overthrow  the  govern¬ 
ment  by  force  and  violence.’ 


“They  cite  no  overt  acts  of 
force. 

“They  present  no  record  of  vio¬ 
lence. 

“They  find  danger  both  clear 
and  present  through  teaching  and 
advocacy  alone. 

“Never  before  has  such  a  re¬ 
striction  been  placed  on  the  right 
to  hold  opinions  and  to  express 
them  in  the  United  States  of 
America.” 

Contrary  opinions  expressed  to 
E&P  by  nine  other  editors  fol¬ 
low: 

Alexander  F.  Jones,  executive 
editor,  Syracuse  Herald-Journal: 

The  First  Amendment  of  the 
American  Constitution  reads  as 
follows: 

“Congress  shall  make  no  law 
res^ting  an  establishment  of  re¬ 
ligion,  or  prohibiting  the  free  ex¬ 
ercise  thereof;  or  abridging  the 
freedom  of  speech  or  of  the  press; 
or  the  right  of  the  people  peace¬ 
ably  to  assemble  and  to  petition 
the  Government  for  a  redress  of 
grievances.” 

Congress  has  passed  no  such 
law. 

The  Smith  Act,  however,  pro¬ 
vides  for  action  in  cases  of  con¬ 
spiracy  to  overthrow  the  United 
^ates  Government  by  force  and 
violence  and  the  courts  have  up¬ 
held  it  in  the  case  of  the  11  top 
Communists. 

One  of  the  most  powerful  wea¬ 
pons  of  such  conspirators  is  the 


printed  word.  If  they  gained  their 
ends,  there  would  be  no  Constitu¬ 
tion  and  freedoms  it  guarantees. 

I  see  no  threat  to  press  freedom 
in  the  language  of  the  indictment. 
It  specifically  points  to  printed 
material  “teaching  and  advocating 
the  duty  and  necessity  of  over¬ 
throwing  and  destroying  the  gov¬ 
ernment  of  the  United  States  by 
force  and  violence.” 

I  do  not  quarrel  with  the  fact 
that  self-preservation  comes  first. 
Dialecticians  can  build  a  case  to 
the  contrary,  but,  to  me,  their  ar¬ 
guments  are  specious. 

B.  M.  McKelway,  editor,  Wash¬ 
ington  Stan 

I  do  not  see  in  the  wording  of 
the  indictment  a  threat  to  the 
sanctity  of  the  First  Amendment. 

Both  of  the  counts  which  you 
quote  are  designed  to  show  con¬ 
spiracy,  in  violation  of  a  specific 
provision  of  the  Smith  Act.  I 
think  the  conspiracy  is  the  con¬ 
trolling  factor  here,  rather  than 
publication. 

A  conspiracy  by  editors  to  vio¬ 
late  the  anti-trust  laws,  in  which 
their  writing  might  constitute  a 
part  of  the  evidence,  could  be 
prosecuted  without  infringement 
of  the  First  Amendment — in  my 
unlegal  opinion. 

For  a  detailed  answer  to  your 
question,  however,  I  believe  the 
first  20  pages  of  the  Supreme 
Court  opinion,  by  Vinson,  in  the 
Dennis  case  would  he  the  most 
appropriate  and  up-to-date  basis 
of  discussion. 

Richard  J.  Finnegan,  consulting 
editor,  Chicago  Snn-Times: 

The  conviction  for  conspiracy 
of  1 1  leading  Communists  in  the 


Text  of  Indictment 


Following  are  pertinent  para¬ 
graphs  concerning  the  press  from 
the  June  20  indictment  of  21 
Communists: 

“6.  It  w,as  further  a  part  of  said 
conspiracy  that  said  defendants 
and  co-conspirators  would  publish 
and  circulate  and  cause  to  be 
published  and  circulated,  books, 
articles,  magazines,  and  news¬ 
papers  teaching  and  advocating 
the  duty  and  necessity  of  over¬ 
throwing  and  destroying  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  of  the  United  States  by 
force  and  violence. 


“7.  It  was  further  a  part  of  said 
conspiracy  that  said  defendants 
and  co-conspirators  would  write 
and  cause  to  be  written  articles 
and  directives  in  publications  of 
the  Communist  Party  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  includ¬ 
ing  but  not  limited  to.  Political 
Affairs,  Morning  Freiheit,  Daily 
Worker,  and  The  Worker,  teach¬ 
ing  and  advocating  the  duty  and 
necessity  of  overthrowing  and  de¬ 
stroying  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  by  force  and  vio¬ 
lence.” 


United  States  was  upheld  by  the 
Supreme  Court  in  June  of  this 
year. 

The  indictment  returned  against 
them  in  1949  had  contained  the 
following:  “It  was  further  a  part 
of  said  conspiracy  that  said  de¬ 
fendants  would  publish  and  cir¬ 
culate,  and  cause  to  be  published 
and  circulated,  books,  articles, 
magazines,  and  newspapers  advo¬ 
cating  the  principles  of  Marxism- 
Leninism.” 

Soon  after  the  so-called  Smith 
Act  was  upheld  in  our  highest 
court,  the  government  procured 
the  indictment  against  21  other 
Communist  leaders  on  conspiracy 
charges.  The  indictment  against 
them  is  more  specific  on  the  point 
of  using  the  press  as  part  of  the 
alleged  conspiracy.  It  actually 
names  four  publications  and 
charged  that  the  publications  were 
to  be  used  to  print  articles  and 
directives  “teaching  and  advocat¬ 
ing  the  duty  and  necessity  of  over¬ 
throwing  the  government  of  the 
United  States  by  force  and  vio¬ 
lence.” 

The  question  is  whether  the 
wording  of  this  indictment  con¬ 
tains  any  threat  to  the  sanctity 
of  the  First  Amendment  guaran¬ 
teeing  a  free  press. 

The  possible  dangers  to  the 
First  Amendment  were  discussed 
in  dissenting  opinions  by  Justices 
Douglas  and  Black  in  the  first 
case.  Justice  Black,  for  instance, 
said:  “The  indictment  is  that  they 
conspired  to  organize  the  Com¬ 
munist  Party  and  to  use  speech  or 
newspapers  and  other  publications 
in  the  future  to  teach  and  advo¬ 
cate  the  forcible  overthrow  of  the 
government,”  etc.  This,  said  Jus¬ 
tice  Black,  “is  a  virulent  form  of 
prior  censorship  of  speech  and 
press,  which  I  believe  the  First 
.Amendment  forbids.” 

The  majority  of  the  Court,  how¬ 
ever,  thought  otherwise.  It  must 
be  remembered  that  the  charge 
was  conspiracy  which,  roughly,  is 
an  agreement  expressed  or  im¬ 
plied  to  do  an  illegal  act.  The 
alleged  conspiracy  had — or  has — 
several  parts,  one  part  being  the 
use  of  the  Communist  press.  That 
press,  according  to  the  govern¬ 
ment,  was  to  help  overthrow  the 
government  by  force  and  violence. 

The  majority  of  the  Court  said 
Congress,  in  the  Smith  Act.  did 
not  intend  to  eradicate  free  dis¬ 
cussion  of  political  theories.  It 
intended  only  to  protect  itself 
against  advocacy  of  the  overthrow 
of  the  government  and  the 
“putsch”  which  was  to  be  exe¬ 
cuted  when  the  leaders  of  the 
conspiracy  gave  the  signal  to  their 
followers. 

(Continued  on  page  54) 
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Radio  and  Local 
Papers  Allotted 
Boxes  for  Pact 

San  Francisco — Release  of  all 
but  one  of  the  boxes  of  the  San 
Francisco  Ofiera  House  to  com¬ 
munications  media  has  solved  the 
front  line  problems  of  coverage 
of  the  Japanese  Peace  Treaty 
Conference  here. 

Radio  and  local  newspapers,  dis¬ 
concerted  over  the  previous  space 
assignments,  now  have  added  fa¬ 
cilities  in  the  fore  part  of  the  bal¬ 
cony.  the  new  schedule  issued  by 
the  Press  Division  of  the  State 
Department  announces. 

Radio  now  has  six  boxes.  The 
San  Francisco  Chronicle.  San 
Francisco  .Wti'.v  and  Oakland 
Tribune  drew  one  box  and  the  San 
Francisco  Call-Bulletin.  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  Examiner,  and  the  State 
Department  unit  were  assigned  to 
a  box  with  INS. 

.\P  and  U.P.  each  share  a  box 
with  Japanese  press  agencies;  Reu¬ 
ters  and  Agence  France  Presse 
share  a  box;  Tass  and  piool  live 
TV  share  a  box;  and  the  TV  pic¬ 
ture  pool  is  assigned  space  with 
newsreels,  which  have  four  boxes. 
In  addition.  live  television  has  four 
boxes,  and  newsreels  two.  Still 
photos  have  two  boxes  and  syndi¬ 
cate  stills  and  newsreels  share  one. 

Of  the  Japanese  staffs,  Yomiuri 
is  assigned  with  Reuters,  Asahi 
and  Kyodo  with  AP  and  Jiji  and 
Mainichi  with  U.P.  Radio  Free 
Asia  will  be  provided  from  the 
existing  radio  facilities. 

With  assignment  of  boxes  com¬ 
pleted  by  Michael  McDermott  of 
the  State  Department,  next  assign¬ 
ments  were  of  individual  seats  in 
the  press  balcony. 

■ 

Mexico  Daily  Closes 

Mexico  City — Col.  Garcia  Val- 
seca  announced  the  closing  of  El 
Sol  dc  Zamora,  Michoacan  daily, 
and  the  imminent  opening  of  El 
Sol  de  Acapulco,  favorite  Pacific 
bathing  and  sport  fishing  resort. 
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Twenty- five  Years — 
Not  a  Day  Missed 

Newark,  N.  J.  —  .AI  Walling, 
news  editor  of  the  Slewark  News, 
marked  his  25th  year  on  the  paper 
this  week  and  hasn’t  missed  a 
workday  in  all  that  time. 

Mr.  Walling  joined  the  News 
staff  in  1926,  was  sports  editor  in 
19.32-3.3.  assistant  city  editor  in 
1944.  city  editor  in  1944-45,  and 
has  been  news  editor  since  1945. 
He  came  to  the  News  from  the 
Baltimore  New.s-Post. 

Color  Picture 
Run  to  Find 
Missing  Girl 

Cleveland — The  first  use  of  a 
news  picture  in  color  appeared  in 
the  Cleveland  Press  Aug.  29. 

It  concerned  a  10-year-old  girl 
missing  from  her  home  after  visit¬ 
ing  a  playground  nearby  five 
days  ago.  To  this  moment  no 
clews  as  to  her  whereabouts  have 
been  unearthed. 

It  was  only  mid-morning  of 
August  28  that  a  good  snapshot 
of  the  missing  Beverly  Potts  was 
discovered. 

Previous  pictures  of  the  missing 
girl  had  been  very  poor  in  quality. 

Artist  Painted  Picture 

.As  soon  as  this  picture  reached 
the  offices,  staff  artist  Jim  Herron 
repainted  the  picture  with  the 
clothing  the  girl  was  wearing 
when  she  disappeared.  He  re¬ 
touched  the  picture  with  the  help 
of  the  girl’s  family.  This  picture 
with  a  description  was  carried  in 
in  all  editions  Tuesday. 

It  ran  13  inches  deep  on  two 
columns. 

Immediately  the  retouched 
photo  was  turned  over  to  Fred 
.Alexander  in  the  engraving  de¬ 
partment.  By  2  p.m.  four-color 
engravings  were  ready  for  the 
stereotype  department. 

Color  Made  Ready 

The  casts  went  to  the  press¬ 
room  at  5  p.m.  Meanwhile,  color 
fountains  were  washed  and  an  in¬ 
itial  register  run  was  off  the  presses 
by  7  p.m.  with  crews  operating 
under  the  supervision  of  John 
Wohlend,  assistant  superinten¬ 
dent. 

With  the  presses  set  and  the 
fountains  ready — ^the  night  before 
— the  first  edition  came  off  the 
presses  Wednesday  in  perfect 
register. 

In  the  same  editions  of  56 
pages  there  also  appeared  a  four- 
color  ad  for  Federal  Department 
Stores  and  a  full-page  color  ad 
for  Revlon  lipstick. 

“The  Cleveland  Press’  motive 
in  presenting  this  color  picture  of 
Beverly  Potts  was  an  effort  to  do 
everything  possible  to  turn  up 
some  clew  to  her  whereabouts,’’ 
said  Louis  B.  Seltzer,  editor. 


WASHINGTONS 


Senate  Considers  Coverage  Code  Governing  Hearings 

The  Senate  has  under  consideration  a  code  of  rules  to  govern 
Congressional  hearings,  giving  television,  newsreels,  and  radio  “equal 
access’’  with  newspapers  and  other  printed  media,  but  providing  that 
the  presiding  officer  must  insure  that  the  “communications  devices 
and  instruments  do  not  unduly  distract  or  frighten  the  witness  and 
interfere  with  his  presentation.”  Senator  Estes  Kefauver  drew  the 
regulations  and  presented  them  shortly  after  his  successor  in  the  crime 
committee  chairmanship.  Senator  Herbert  R.  O’Conor  cleared  the 
hearing  room  of  all  but  news  reporters,  on  demand  of  a  New  York 
City  gambler.  O’Conor  withdrew  the  order  the  following  day,  sub¬ 
stituted  a  “rule  of  reason,”  which  provides  exactly  what  the  Kefauver 
resolution  would  require. 

Reply  to  Senatorial  Attack  in  'Record'  Not  Privileged 

Reporters  soon  may  be  receiving,  almost  simultaneously,  the  text 

of  Congressional  attacks  on  groups  or  individuals,  and  the  replies _ 

the  former  publishable  under  “privilege.”  the  latter  at  the  newspaper’s 
risk.  The  idea,  which  has  the  backing  of  almost  a  score  of  Senators 
of  both  parties,  is  the  result  of  Senator  McCarthy’s  highly  contro¬ 
versial  “red  hunt,”  or,  as  popularly  described.  “McCarthyism.”  TTie 
Senators  would  require  that  when  one  of  their  number  intends  to 
make  a  personal  attack  he  must,  if  practicable,  first  advise  his  target 
of  the  nature  of  the  charge.  The  “victim”  will  be  permitted  to  sub¬ 
mit  a  reply,  to  be  published  in  the  Congressional  Record.  The  catch; 
the  Senator’s  speech  printed  in  the  Record  is  privileged,  the  reply 
is  not. 

'Voice'  Little  Affected  by  Cut  in  Funds 

Barring  an  extremely  improbable  Presidential  veto  (which 
would  leave  the  State  Department  fundless),  the  Voice  of 
America  will  receive  $85,000,000  for  its  operations  in  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1952.  That  is  the  amount  voted 
by  the  House;  it  is  $20,000,000  less  than  the  Senate  hearing 
committee  recommended,  but  $30,000,000  less  than  President 
Truman  asked  Congress  to  set  aside  for  the  job.  Actually, 
the  "Voice”  will  be  little  affected;  funds  denied  were  ear¬ 
marked  for  expansion  of  pamphleteering  and  the  exchange 
student  program. 

Breathe  Easy — Burned  Paper  Wasn't  Newsprint 

This  is  the  fire  the  publishers  almost  ran  to,  leaving  the  reporters 
behind  to  take  care  of  less-important  business  items:  word  was  flashed 
into  the  city  rooms  that  a  “warehouse  filled  with  newsprint”  was  afire 
in  nearby  Alexandria,  where  publishers  land  their  stocks  and  store 
what  passes  these  days  for  “surplus.”  It  developed  that  the  fire  was 
a  big  one  which  destroyed  building  and  contents  valued  at  one  million 
dollars,  but  it  was  not  the  warehouse  used  by  the  newspaper  pub¬ 
lishers.  Paper  stocks,  little  of  it  newsprint,  were  owned  by  a  business 
machine  company  and  the  Government  Printing  Office. 

Times-Herald  Dons  New  $3,500,000  'Dress' 

Monday’s  editions  of  the  Washington  Times-Herald  were 
pridefiilly  bannered:  "Here’s  Our  $3,500,000  Dress."  Lead 
story  explained  that  the  drastically  changed  make-up,  heads 
and  type  face  resulted  from  placing  in  .service  the  newspaper’s 
brand  new  pressroom  equipment.  Col.  Robert  R.  McCormick, 
editor  and  publisher  of  the  Times-Herald,  pressed  the  starting 
switch  for  the  first  edition  to  be  run  off,  and  announced  the 
I  first  color  work  will  roll  Sept.  5.  (E  &  P,  Aug.  18,  page  30.) 

Treasury  Distributes  Bond  Drive  Press  Book 

The  Defense  Bond  Drive  Press  Book,  featuring  cartoons  by  Reg 
Manning  and  Gib  Crockett,  as  well  as  the  Medal  of  Honor  winners, 
has  been  sent  to  all  daily  newspapers  and  approximately  4.000  weekly 
papers,  according  to  Jacob  Mogelever,  chief  of  Press  &  Special  Pro¬ 
motions  for  the  U.  S.  Treasury  Department.  Clark  Howell.  .Atlanta, 
is  chairman  of  the  Newspaper  Publishers  Advisory  Committee.  The 
drive  begins  Labor  Day. 

'Atomic  Bomb  Threat'  on  Way  Home  from  Warsaw 

Joseph  .A.  Robiruson,  former  reporter  for  the  Camden  (N.  J.) 
Courier-Post  who  was  in  charge  of  the  Warsaw  office  of  U.  S.  Infor¬ 
mation  Service  when  the  Red-controlled  government  there  decided 
his  material  was  pointed  too  directly  at  criticism  of  “our  allies,”  is 
due  back  in  the  country  shortly  to  report  to  the  State  Department  and 
await  new  assignment.  The  commie-dominated  Polish  goyernnKnt 
made  it  clear  that  Robinson  wouldn’t  be  allowed  to  throw  his  weight 
around  any  longer  (he  operated  a  one-man  shop).  His  statements,  they 
charged,  “included  threats  of  the  use  of  the  atomic  bomb.” 
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FCC  Okays  W.U.’s 
Press  Rate  Increase 


Washington — Higher  rates  for 
day  and  night  press  telegrams  han- 
dW  by  Western  Union  have  been 
approved  by  the  FCC,  to  become 
effective  after  the  operating  com¬ 
pany  reshuffles  its  tariffs  to  bring 
the  total  yield  within  $9,800,000 — 
$1,200,000  below  the  amount  the 
carrier  contended  was  necessary 
to  offset  increased  operating  costs. 

The  communications  commission 
left  it  largely  to  WU  to  decide 
how  the  higher  charges  should  be 
distributed,  subject  to  new  applica¬ 
tion  on  which  prompt  action  was 
promised  if  the  mandate  of  FCC 
is  shown  to  have  been  carried  out. 
But  the  commissioners  approved 
in  advance  a  15-word  minimum  in 
place  of  the  present  10  on  tele¬ 
grams;  50  words  instead  of  25  on 
night  letters;  a  25-cent  minimum 
charge  on  money  orders;  and  a 
new  formula  for  press  messages. 

Press  Formula 

The  day  press  rate  will  be  one- 
half  the  telegram  rates,  and  night 
press  one-fourth  of  the  telegram 
rates.  Press  now  “moves”  at  one- 
third  and  one-sixth  of  telegram 
rates,  respectively.  The  effect  of 
these  changes  is  to  increase  press 
charges  14.7%  overall,  compared 
with  an  average  increase  of  6.6% 
asked  for  full-rate  telegrams. 

American  Newspaper  Publishers 
Association  offered  no  objection  to 
some  increase  in  press  rates,  but 
protested  that  the  increase  pro¬ 
posed  would  be  out  of  proportion 
to  the  hike  in  telegram  charges. 

The  commissioners  pointed  out. 
however,  that  press  messages  are 
longer,  on  the  average,  than  other 
types  and  will  gain  the  advantage 
of  a  reduction  WU  will  make  ef¬ 
fective  on  the  “additional  words” 
charge.  Under  this  plan,  the  car¬ 
rier  will  cover  expense  and  profit 
on  the  minimum  word  charge  for 
a  telegram  and  will  graduate  the 
charge  downward  for  additional 
words.  FCC  went  on  to  say: 

Added  Revenue  Needed 

“The  continuance  of  the  one- 
third  and  one-sixth  ratios  between 
the  charges  for  full  rate  telegrams 
and  day  and  night  press  messages 
would  result  in  substantial  reduc¬ 
tions  in  charges  for  press  messages 
at  a  time  when  the  company  is 
seeking  to  obtain  additional  rev¬ 
enue  to  offset  increased  operating 
costs. 

“According  to  Western  Union, 
the  only  justification  for  reduced 
rates  for  press  messages  is  that, 
historically,  preferential  rates  have 
been  applied  to  telegraph  messages 
Mntaining  matter  for  publication 
in  newspapers,  and  that  the  prac¬ 
tice  was  probably  adopted  as  a 
contribution  to  the  press  and  the 
public  welfare  at  a  time  in  the 
development  of  the  country  when 
the  tcl^aph  was  the  sole  medium 
of  rapid  communication  and  rapid 


transportation  facilities  were  lim¬ 
ited.  With  the  advent  of  press  as¬ 
sociation  news  coverage  and  of 
other  forms  of  rapid  communica¬ 
tion  services,  including  the  exten¬ 
sive  use  of  leased  wire  facilities, 
the  company  contends  that  the 
above  considerations  no  longer 
obtain.” 

Pointing  out  that  press  messages 
receive  the  same,  or  superior,  han¬ 
dling  as  telegrams,  FCC  agreed  it 
is  desirable  to  keep  those  charges 
at  as  low  a  level  as  is  economical¬ 
ly  feasible  and  it  found  that  WU’s 
proposed  tariffs  meet  that  test. 

A  schedule  of  the  proposed  high¬ 
er  charges  was  filed  with  the  FCC 
■Aug.  30.  Company  officials  said 
they  hope  the  increases  are  ap¬ 
proved  to  be  put  into  effect  Sept.  1. 
■ 

New  Wage  Rate 
Ups  Newsprint 
Cost  $3  a  Ton 

Toronto — Publishers  may  be  in 
for  another  increase  in  the  price 
of  newsprint  as  a  result  of  a  new 
contract  signed  by  19  Ontario  pa¬ 
per  and  pulp  companies  and  the 
United  Brotherhood  of  Carpenters 
and  Joiners  of  America,  AFL,  for 
the  Lumber  and  Sawmill  Workers’ 
Union  AFL.  The  new  contract 
covering  about  20,000  bush  work¬ 
ers  is  the  first  union  shop  contract 
for  the  logging  industry  in  Cana¬ 
da,  outside  Newfoundland,  and 
gives  workers  a  14i/^%  increase 
in  take-home  pay.  It  means  from 
$2.50  to  $3  increase  in  manufac¬ 
turing  cost  of  a  ton  of  newsprint. 

The  new  contract  was  signed  at 
Toronto  on  Aug.  24  by  A.  V. 
Cooper  for  the  union.  The  bargain¬ 
ing  committee  was  headed  by  Hon. 
Earl  Rowe,  Great  Lakes  Paper 
Co.,  for  the  companies.  It  goes 
into  effect  Sept.  1  for  one  year 
with  a  60-day  re-opening  clause. 
The  new  wage  gains  will  bring 
total  wages  to  bush  workers  in 
Ontario  to  more  than  $50  million 
for  the  coming  year. 

Second  in  Year 

The  wage  increases  apply  to 
piece  workers  ($1.29  to  $1.46  per 
hour),  laborers,  drivers,  mechan¬ 
ics  (now  $11.75  a  day),  cooks 
and  similar  job  classifications,  who 
work  on  a  daily  rate.  Board  rates 
of  $1.75  a  day  for  food  and  lodg¬ 
ing.  have  not  been  increased,  with 
increase  being  absorbed  by  the 
companies,  ranging  from  25c  to 
50c  a  day.  The  new  increases  are 
the  second  this  year,  a  7%  in¬ 
crease  having  been  granted  by  the 
companies  this  spring  to  compen¬ 
sate  for  increased  living  costs. 

The  new  contract  provides  for 
liberalization  of  the  vacation  plan, 
which  now  exceeds  that  required 
by  Ontario  provincial  labor  law. 


Named  to  Advise  on 
Relay  Press  Radio 

John  J.  Reidy,  chief  photogra¬ 
pher  of  the  i\'ew  York  Mirror,  has 
been  assigned  to  keep  all  Hearst 
newspapers  advised  of  progress 
made  in  the  field  of  relay  press 
radio,  according  to  an  announce¬ 
ment  by  Hearst  management. 

Mr.  Reidy  will  also  be  respon¬ 
sible  for  reporting  on  develop¬ 
ments  in  facsimile  radio,  along 
with  Robert  Levitt,  director  of 
Hearst  Promotion  Enterprises. 

A  veteran  of  the  Army  Signal 
Corps,  Mr.  Reidy  has  pioneered 
in  the  development  of  relay  press 
frequencies  for  picture  transmis¬ 
sion  from  mobile  units  and  rapid 
assignment  of  photographers  to 
scenes  of  spot  news.  He  is  pres¬ 
ently  in  charge  of  the  Mirror’s 
radio  car  and  transmitter  installa¬ 
tions. 


Pay  allowances  for  time  spent 
walking  or  riding  to  the  job  in  the 
various  camp  areas  has  also  been 
liberalized.  Cooks  who  work  sev¬ 
en  days  a  week  will  receive  10 
days  vacation  every  three  months. 

“Individual  companies  will  have 
to  make  careful  studies  and  effect 
economies  to  prevent,  if  at  all 
possible,  an  increase  in  the  cost  of 
the  end  product,”  Hon.  Earl  Rowe 
stated.  “The  increase  won  by  the 
bush  workers,  coupled  with  the 
wage  increases  granted  mill  em¬ 
ployes  last  May  and  the  Ontario 
government  stumpage  rate  in¬ 
crease  announced  Aug.  23,  pose 
a  new  problem  for  an  industry 
faced  by  steadily  mounting  costs.” 

No  Increase  Now 

Asked  specifically  if  an  increase 
in  newsprint  is  contemplated,  rep¬ 
resentative  of  the  paper  companies 
would  not  commit  themselves,  but 
stated  no  increase  is  contemplated 
immediately.  They  did  point  out 
that  mills  were  running  at  100% 
capacity,  and  that  there  will  be 
no  increase  in  newsprint  capacity 
unless  financed  by  the  publishers, 
because  newsprint  production  has 
become  a  political  football. 

The  bushworkers  union  is  cur¬ 
rently  organizing  the  workers  in 
Quebec  province  where  bulk  of  the 
cutting  in  Canada  is  done.  Bush 
workers  in  British  Columbia  are 
organized  but  have  no  union  shop 
agreement  as  they  now  have  in 
Ontario,  organization  is  continuing 
in  the  Atlantic  coast  provinces  and 
Newfoundland,  where  some  com¬ 
panies  have  union  agreements. 

■ 

Crown  Zellerbach 
Reports  High  Income 

The  Crown  Zellerbach  Corpora¬ 
tion,  manufacturers  of  newsprint 
and  paper  products,  reported 
Aug.  28  for  the  first  quarter  of 
its  fiscal  year,  ended  on  July  31, 
consolidated  income  of  $6,503,376. 

The  income  is  equivalent  to 
$2.12  a  common  share  and  com¬ 
pares  with  $5,100,087,  or  $1.63  a 
common  share,  a  year  ago. 


Bowater  Seeks 
To  Build  Plant 
In  Tennessee 

Atlanta,  Ga. — Bowater  Paper 
Co.  has  applied  for  federal  per¬ 
mission  to  construct  a  new  paper 
plant  at  Charleston,  Tenn..  the 
Atlanta  Journal  and  Constitution 
reported  Aug.  26.  The  company 
has  filed  a  request  for  speedy  tax 
amortization  and  allocation  of 
scarce  construction  materials  with 
the  National  Production  Authority. 

Request  Under  Study 

The  Bowater  request  is  now  un¬ 
der  -Study  in  a  special  branch  of 
the  Forestry  Service  which  screens 
all  pulp  and  paper  mill  applica¬ 
tions.  the  Atlanta  papers  said. 
Charles  L.  Tebbe.  chief  of  this 
section,  has  indicated  that  he  con¬ 
siders  the  pine-growing  stock  of 
east  Tennessee  badly  depleted,  and 
would  not  approve  an  application 
on  the  basis  that  the  mill’s  needs 
would  be  filled  from  that  area. 

.An  arrangement  has,  therefore, 
been  made  whereby  the  mill  will 
obtain  much  of  its  required  wood 
from  North  Carolina  and  Georgia. 
The  Forestry  Service  is  expected 
to  pass  on  the  Bowater  request 
shortly,  and  a  favorable  recom¬ 
mendation  to  the  NPA  is  ex¬ 
pected,  the  Journal  and  Constitu¬ 
tion  reported. 

The  newspapers  also  quoted  H. 
J.  Malsberger,  general  manager  of 
the  Southern  Pulpwood  Conserva¬ 
tion  Association,  as  saying  that 
he  did  not  see  why  there  “should 
be  any  question”  about  the  pro¬ 
posed  Tennessee  site  of  the  Bo¬ 
water  Paper  Co.  mill. 

Enough  Wood 

“I  believe  there  is  enough  wood 
in  that  particular  area,”  Mr.  Mals¬ 
berger  was  quoted  as  saying.  “I 
do  not  think  the  location  of  a 
mill  there  will  impose  an  undue 
strain  on  the  resources  of  an  ad¬ 
joining  state. 

“Certain  areas  exist  in  which 
there  are  concentrations  of  mills 
and  where  further  expansion  may 
not  be  advisable  from  the  stand¬ 
point  of  forest  resources.  But  if 
new  mills  are  located  judiciously 
with  respect  to  the  available  tim¬ 
ber  supply  they  will  not  cause  an 
excessive  drain  on  the  resources 
of  the  Southeastern  area.” 

■ 

Ne'W’  Zealand  Plans 
Newsprint  Industry 

The  New  Zealand  Government, 
according  to  the  Associated  Press, 
will  establish  a  31,000,000  pound 
paper  and  pulp  industry,  using 
23,000,000  cubic  feet  of  softwoods 
from  the  vast  Kaingaroa  state 
forest  near  Rotorua  annually  for 
75  years. 

The  New  Zealand  Pulp  &  Paper 
Mill,  which  cannot  begin  opera¬ 
tion  before  1954,  will  produce 
50.000  tons  of  newsprint  annually, 
helping  relieve  the  shortage  in 
New  Zealand  and  .Australia. 
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Journalism  Group  Protests 
Closure  of  News  Sources 


See  Responsibility  in  Training 
Students  to  Uncover  Facts 
By  Dwight  Bentel 


and  television,  and  to  the  news- 


the  mass  audience  that  reads  the 
newspapers. 

“No  idea  advertising  should  be 
turned  down  for  any  other  reason 
than  libel  or  good  taste.”  said  Mr. 
Lindsay.  “I  believe  in  freedom  of 
the  press  for  the  other  guy.” 

Robert  Desmond,  chairman  of 
the  department  of  journalism  at 


papers  for  verification  of  what  the  University  of  California,  told 
they  have  heard  and  seen  on  radio  a  panel  on  “the  press  and  society" 
and  television.  that  “in  their  coverage  of  both 

“What  is  a  newspaper  that  has  national  and  international  affairs 
a  regard  for  its  responsibilities  to  the  press  and  radio  today  suffer  in 


,,,  .  i-.-  I  ■  A  do?  What  compass  shall  it  rely  varying  degrees  from  three  ail- 

Champaign.  Ill.-pCollege  jour-  It  is  tra^M.onal  m  more  and  ments  that  fend  to  undermine  fte 

nahsm  teachers  and  administrators  more  departments  of  goveri^ent  ^  newspaper  can  potential  effectiveness  of  their 

mee  mg  for  a  three-day  ^ss.on  at  he  said,  for  the  heads  of  the  ^  if  ^  i„. 

the  University  of  Illinois  this  week  departments  to  decide  hemselves  ^  ^i^  P  described  « 

spoke  out  against  governmental  how  much  of  the  public  s  business  ^  in  nresentina  the  ..  *  ?‘™®*tts  ne  described  as 

closure  of  news  sources  as  an  in-  the  public  should  know.  .  the  readers”  ^onflictitis,  which  is  a  tendency 

_ .  _ r _ .u....  _ _ .  _  _ _ .  news  and  its  views  to  tne  readers.  resard  a  most  everv  event  e. 


fringement  on  press  freedom. 


_ _  „..  _ _  “And  they  are  not  even  secret  e.ineQtion  Mr 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  about  their  policy  of  secrecy,”  he  -.he  future  of  our  conflict: 

ree  national  ionrmlism  educator  Said  ftrguson  said,  inc  luiure  oi  out  erniepyleism,  which  is  a  re- 

aups— Association  for  Education  The  blame.  Mr.  Pope  believed.  [1“^  h‘;il\'jTof  The  voTne  Ten^arld 


These  ailments  he  described  as 
“conflictitis,”  which  is  a  tendency 
to  regard  almost  every  event,  ex- 


three  national  journalism  educator  said. 

groups — Association  for  Education  The  blame,  Mr.  Pope  believed, 
in  Journalism  and  its  coordinates,  lies  with  the  press.  "Whose  fault 
Association  of  Accredited  Schools  could  this  be  but  ours,  the  ncws- 
and  Departments  of  Journalism,  papers?”  he  asked.  "Either  they 
and  American  .Association  of  Jour-  have  lost  respect  for  our  staying 


the  hands  of  the  young  men  and  charwoman,  or  elderly  gentleman 
women  who  come  to  us  from  the  j^e  best  source  of  news;  and 


universities  and  colleges. 

“Mostly  they  come  to  us  gray 


“hot  flesches.”  a  feverish  ailment 
resulting  in  the  persuasion  by  edi- 


w.K;iaiion  OI  JOur-  luivc  lusi  icsijcci.  lui  oui  siayiiig  , _ ,  u. inn,.!  *h-.n  - -  ' - -  •' 

■Administrators —  powers,  or  they  simply  have  not  ... ,^  iTTin  ,siir  life  human  products  of 


naiism  scnooi  .Aummisiraiors —  puwcis.  ui  iiiey  siinpiy  nave  iioi  „  ,,  u  .snr  life  . V  •  . . 

protested  “growing  evidence  that  been  reminded  of  the  older  and  th.v  h-.v  T  ife  has  educational  system  cannot 

government  agencies  on  all  levels  deeper  tradition  in  .American  gov-  .  ‘neh  more  romnlic-oed  ”  “"^erstand  anything  unless  it  is 

are  denying  the  public  free  access  ernment  ...  the  reminder  of  the  ^''TTTTTe  dTnTT  Treat  i^^^^ 

to  public  records.  tradition  that  the  government  be-  r- ’  Ati,i  Edward  Gerald  of  the  Uni¬ 


te  public  records.  tradition  that  the  government  be- 

“The  Association  for  Education  jongs  to  the  people  and  they  must 


ucvpc.  L.auum  .  in  .Ame  lean  gov-  complicated.” 

ernment  the  reminder  of  the  ^ 

rad.tion  that  the  government  be-  pergu son  told  the  educators.  .And 

innryc  th*-»  rw»nnl.-»  'iml  thov'  miivtt  ^ 


in  Journalism  fully  supports  the  t*!!  d  does. 

American  Society  of  Newspaper  “1  do  not  know,"  said  Mr.  Pope, 
Editors  in  condemning  and  re-  “whether  (this  employe)  is  being 
sisting  this  subversion  of  demo-  justly  or  unjustly  discharged,  or 
cratic  rights,”  the  resolution  stated,  whether  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
Tcachers  Must  Help  hiding  some  embarrassing 

“It  is  clear  ”  said  the  educators  department.  None  of 

.  K  ’  f  •  r  '  ’us  knows  anything  about  it  except 
that  teachers  of  journalism  must  .l.,,  ^  •.  it  •  ,  ^ 

•  .u  •  .  1  .  •  that  the  secrecy  itself  is  outrageous 

continue  to  tram  their  students  m  „„ ,  ® 


i\j  lilt  Ainu  iiivy  iiiUM  (v*  thf'm*  versity  of  Minnesota  was  elected 

know  all  it  does."  "the'kind  of  men  and  women  President  of  AEJ,  to  succeed  Ralph 

“1  do  not  know,”  said  .Mr.  Pope,  that  we  in  the  editorial  depart-  of  Wisconsin.  Earl  Eng- 

“whether  (this  employe)  is  being  rnent  of  our  newspapers  w.ant  of  the  University  of  Miswun 
justly  or  unjustly  discharged,  or  aV,ove  all  others  is  diggers.  The  elected  first  v^epresident; 

whether  the  Secretary  of  Agricul-  Journal  would  rather  have  one  George  Simmons  of  Tulane,  sec- 
ture  is  hiding  some  embarrassing  jigger  after  facts,  one  reporter  vcepresident,  and  Elmer 

data  on  his  department.  None  of  ^ho  will  dig  for  the  story  behind  ’Jniversity  of  Kansas,  secre- 


us  knows  anything  about  it  except  the  story;  we  would  rather  have  lan^Treasurer, 


effective  techniques  for  uncover-  unacceptable.  whole  stable  ot  scintillating  pnrase  eiccw^  pies.- 

ing  information  despite  obstacles  Milwaukee  Journal  Cited  makers.”  of  ^  ^ 

placed  before  them  by  misguided  Annual  citation  to  a  publication  Included  in  the  three  days  of  AEJ  Kenneth  Marvin  of  t^  Urn- 
government  officials,  or  by  others  of  outstanding  merit  by  the  Amer-  panels,  meetings,  round-tables,  ^  T 

who  have  a  vested  interest  in  ex-  ican  Society  of  Journalism  School  discussions  of  many  aspects  presi  ent,  and  Elmer  Beth,  secrc- 

ploiting  public  misinformation.”  Administrators  was  awarded  the  of  newspaper  operation  and  con-  tary-treasurer. 

Previously  the  200  teachers,  Milwaukee  Journal  for  “unwaver-  duct  in  which  practicing  news-  AiJSA,  a  second  coordi^e 


one  reporter  like  that  than 


Lashbrook  of  Kansas 


whole  stable  of  scintillating  phrase  State  College  was  elected  presi- 
makers  ”  dent  of  AASDJ,  a  coordinate  of 


Annual  citation  to  a  publication  Included  in  the  three  days  of  AEJ;  Kenneth  Marvin  of  t^  Uni- 


Administrators  was  awarded  the  of  newspaper  operation  and  con-  tary-treasurer. 


Milwaukee  Journal  for  “unwaver-  duct  in  which  practicing  news- 


ASJSA,  a  second  coordinate 

representing  most  of  the  major  ing  honesty  in  reporting  what  it  papermen  participated. 

schools  and  departments  o[  joS-  sees  in  the  natio^l  and  ™rld  On  -Idea"  Advertislne 

naiism  throughout  the  country,  picture;  perpetuation  of  the  daring  In  response  to  an  expression  of 
had  heard  James  S.  Pope,  man-  and  courage  of  the  nation’s  found-  fear  of  “the  menace  in  unfettered 

aging  editor  of  the  Louisville  Cou-  ing  fathers;  in  pursuing  its  objec-  formation  of  public  opinion  on  vl  f  M’ ^ 

rier-Journal  and  chairman  of  the  fives  with  untiring  and  unceasing  major  public  issues  if  we  have  university  or  Mississip^  K*- 

ASNE  Committee  on  Freedom  of  vigor  such  as  exemplified  by  the  great  corporations,  great  associa-  ii 

Information,  add  new  evidence  to  American  pioneers.”  tions,  well-financed  by  levy  on  the  ^'outn  uaxota  Mate  college,  as 

his  charges  that  “government  has  The  award  was  presented  by  members  or  others,  carrying  on  a  secretary-treasurer.  ..  .  . 

become  so  enormous,  and  its  pow-  Perley  I.  Reed  of  the  University  lot  of  idea  advertising  when  the  fSn-  '  •  i 

er  of  news  control  so  diverse  and  of  West  Virginia,  and  accepted  for  public  is  not  itself  organized  to  lllmoas  was  elected  te  tne  m- 
insidious,  that  the  basic  facts  re-  the  newspaper  by  its  president  and  present  the  other  side,”  Edward  creditir^  committee  c«  tne  Amc - 

quired  for  sound  judgment  have  publisher,  J.  D.  Ferguson.  Lindsay,  editor  of  the  Decatur 


become  harder  and  harder  to 
identify  and  capture.” 


Mr.  Ferguson  offered  “simple  Herald  and  Review  said: 


Journalism.  Ralph  Nafziger  was 


decency  and  common  honesty”  as  “Special  interests  certainly  have  ®j®oted  to  the  ^uncil  to 

the  basic  nrincinles  on  which  a  rieht  and  dutv  to  tell  their  Storv  *11  Jan.  1,  1“51,  and  MarcUS  11-, 


Mr.  Pope  cited  a  situation  “only  the  basic  principles  on  which  a  right  and  duty  to  tell  their  story 


three  days  old”  in  which  the  De-  newspapers  must  rely  in  this  to  the  readers  as  effectively  as  they  r' ^TThV^nnU 
partment  of  Agriculture  had  fired  period  of  great  confusion  and  un-  are  able  to  tell  it.  They  do  it  sity,  GoroOT  samne  o  ,  J 

a  $10,000  official  on  unspecified  certainty.  with  half-truths,  if  they  do  it  with  ve^^V  aSS 

but  apparently  grave  charges  in-  “Humanity  is  groping  through  over-simplification,  or  by  any  ejeraiu  ere  eicc  * 
volving  conduct  in  office.  a  fog,”  he  said,  “and  those  of  us  means  that  is  effective,  that’s  fine  members. 

“Secretary  Brannan  naturally  who  try  to  see  ahead  can  only  see  with  me,  because  I’m  not  so  sure  ,  «  ,  .  .  , 

was  asked  to  define  the  charges  dimly.  The  days  are  past  when  that  all  of  us  who  sit  in  ivory  J-ochool  m  India 

and  explain  the  dismissal.  He  any  smart  editor  can  pound  out  towers  aren’t  guilty  occasionally  Syracuse,  N.  Y.— -Roland  t. 


was  asked  to  define  the  charges 
and  explain  the  dismissal.  He 


Syracuse,  N.  Y. — Roland  E. 


boldly  replied  that  his  was  a  big  an  editorial  explaining  exactlv  of  using  half-triUhs  if  it  .serves  Wolseley,  Syracuse  University  pro- 
A ..  r.L  L-  .  -  .u-  — 1,1  - fessor  and  chairman  of  the  Maga- 


department  with  a  big  turnover,  what’s  wrong  with  the  world.  I  our  viewpoint 


and  that  ‘it  is  traditional  with  us  believe  you  can  count  on  less  than  “.Advertising  space  ought  to  be  zine  Practice  department,  ^as  been 

not  to  give  the  reasons.’  ”  the  fingers  of  one  hand  the  edi-  used  by  those  interests  that  think  invited  to  organize  and  head  tne 

This  statement,  said  Mr.  Pope,  tors  of  our  American  newspapers  it  does  them  any  good.  There  is  first  school  of  journalism  in  India 

was  made  (.Aug.  24),  not  in  the  w'ho  think  they  have  all  the  an-  an  increasing  awareness  of  the  ne-  at  Nagpur  University,  (Jentral 

Dark  Ages.  It  was  made  in  Wash-  swers.  cessity  for  explaining  the  business  Province.  When  Prof.  Wolseley 

ington,  not  behind  the  Soviet  Iron  “Our  people  are  perplexed,  con-  viewpoint,  the  professional  view-  accepts  the  new  post  in  February, 


ington,  not  behind  the  Soviet  Iron 
Curtain.  .And  it  was  the  utter,  un¬ 
varnished  truth. 


‘‘Our  people  are  perplexed,  con-  viewpoint,  the  professional  view-  accepts  the  new  post  in  reoruary, 
fused,  worried,  and  anxious,”  said  point,  the  viewpoint  of  any  group  he  will  also  receive  a  years  Ful- 
Mr.  Eerguson.  “They  turn  to  radio  that  thinks  it  has  a  viewpoint,  to  bright  grant  as  lecturer  in  India. 
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Six  Executors  Take 
Hearst  Estate  Reins 


By  Campbell  Watson 
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Los  Angeles  —  Six  executors  publishers  William  Curley  and 
^  over  the  reins  of  the  William  Walter  Howey  and  the  five  sons 
gjndolph  Hearst  estate  here  Aug.  of  William  Randolph  Hearst — 
27  when  the  will  was  ^mitted  to  George,  W.  R.,  Jr.,  John,  Ran- 
piobate  in  the  California  Superior  dolph  and  David — constitute  the 
(ourt.  estate  trustees  named  in  the  will. 

Theirs  is  the  mission,  as  as-  At  the  cotKlusion  of  the  pro- 
i  agned  in  the  will,  of  guiding  the  bate  hearing  in  an  adjournment 
•  iicstinies  of  the  widespread  pub-  to  the  judicial  chambers  for  pho- 
f  li^hing.  real  estate  and  mining  em-  tographs.  Editor  &  Publisher  in- 
p«  until  its  distribution  for  ad-  quired  into  the  status  of  the  estate 
ministration  by  13  trustees.  should  any  future  legal  action  be 

Proceedings  in  the  Department  brought.  A  courtroom  attendant 
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4  court  here  over  which  Superior 
Judge  Newcomb  Condee  presided 
moved  in  routine  fashion  despite 
the  expectation  of  dramatics  fired 
K  the  report  that  Miss  Marion 
Douras.  the  legal  name  of  Marion 
Davies,  held  a  November  5,  1950 
agreement  which  gave  her  com¬ 
pete  control  over  the  Hearst 
properties.  Hearst  attorneys  an¬ 
swered  this  report  before  the  hear¬ 
ing  by  saying  it  “was  never  exe¬ 
cuted  and  for  this  and  many  other 
reasons  has  no  more  effect  than 
if  it  never  existed.” 

Mrs.  Hearst ’s  Allowance 

In  addition  to  appointing  the 
s«  executors  named  by  Mr. 
Hearst,  the  court  on  Monday  ap¬ 
proved  a  monthly  family  allow¬ 
ance  of  $10,000  for  the  widow, 
Mrs.  Millicent  Willson  Hearst. 
Tins  grant  was  made  effective 
util  filing  of  an  inventory  of  the 
estate’s  assets  with  the  stipulation 
that  such  should  be  done  within 
six  months. 

The  court  also  granted  a  re¬ 
quest  it  termed  rare  in  permitting 
the  payment  to  Mrs.  Hearst  to  be 
made  “out  of  corpus,”  or  prin¬ 
cipal  of  the  estate. 

Judge  Condee  also  terminated 
the  temporary  special  administra- 
tioQship  roles  of  Randolph  Ap- 
penon  Hearst,  a  son,  publisher. 
Sail  Francisco  Call-Bulletin,  and 
of  Henry  S.  MacKay,  Jr.,  for 
yean  the  personal  attorney  of  the 
late  Mr.  Hearst.  The  court  or¬ 
dered  tfiat  $20,000,000  bond  be 
posted  by  the  six  executors,  and 
revoked  a  group  of  codicils  to  the 
wiB  which  had  previously  been 
cancelled  by  added  codicils. 

While  no  member  of  the  Hearst 
lamily  was  present  at  the  probate 
lieari^,  all  six  of  the  executors 
*ere  on  hand.  They  are  Martin 
F.  Huberth  of  New  York,  chair- 
nan  of  the  board  of  Hearst  Cor¬ 
poration;  Richard  E.  Berlin,  presi- 


stated  that  as  soon  as  the  papers 
were  signed  control  was  in  the 
hands  of  the  executors  and  any 
new  action  would  be  by  filing  suit 
against  the  estate,  in  which  case 
any  such  suit  would  be  answered 
by  the  executors. 

In  reply  to  the  jvossibility  of 
control  being  changed  by  any 


Executors  of  W.  R.  Hearst  estate  pictured  in  Los  Angeles  this  week, 
left  to  right,  standing:  Harold  G.  Kem,  Richard  E.  Berlin,  Henry  S. 
MacKay,  Jr.,  William  M.  Baskervill,  Richard  A.  Carrington.  Jr.  Left 
to  right,  seated:  .Martin  F.  Huberth  and  Superior  Judge  Newcomb 
Condee,  of  probate  division. 


other  means,  the  reply  was  that 
unless  someone  else  had  stock 
control  and  possession  the  only 
change  in  direction  of  the  estate 
could  be  by  a  suit  against  the  es¬ 


tate.  It  also  was  pointed  out  that 
under  California  law  six  months 
is  allowed  after  admission  to  pro¬ 
bate  for  filing  of  a  contest. 

(Continued  on  page  52) 


Randolph,  Wm.  Hearst 
Elected  to  Top  Posts 


Los  Angeles — A  new  genera¬ 
tion  took  over  the  newsjMper  pub¬ 
lishing  interests  of  William  Ran¬ 
dolph  Hearst  at  the  conclusion  of 
meetings  here  which  ended  Wed¬ 
nesday  night. 

William  Randolph  Hearst,  Jr., 
was  elected  presi^nt  of  Hearst 
Consolidated  Publications,  Inc., 
and  Randolph  Apperson  Hearst 
was  elected  president  of  Hearst 
Publishing  Co.  Both  posts  for¬ 
merly  were  held  by  their  father. 

“Bill”  Hearst,  publisher  of  the 
New  York  Journal- American,  also 
was  named  chairman  of  an  edi¬ 
torial  committee  of  seven  direc¬ 
tors  to  carry  on  the  policies  of  the 
Hearst  Newspapers. 

Continuing  the  policy  of  unified 
direction  established  by  the  late 
publisher,  all  matters  of  policy 
will  be  cleared  by  referral  through 
the  desk  of  W.  R.  Hearst,  Jr., 
E  &  P  learned. 

Policy  Board 

Randolph  Hearst,  publisher,  San 
Francisco  Call-Bulletin,  was  named 
to  the  policy  board  also.  The 
other  fiive  members  are  E.  D. 
Coblentz,  associate  publisher,  Call- 
Bulletin,  under  whom  the  two 
publishing  company  presidents  re- 


_ _  ceived  their  editorial  training; 

•kilt  of  this  key  top  corporation  Baskervill.  Baltimore  News- 

of  the  Hearst  organization;  Wil-  ^ost;  W.  A.  Curley,  New  York 


ade  general  manager  of  Hearst 
Newspapers,  a  post  he  retains 
along  with  that  of  chairman  of 
the  executive  committee  of  Hearst 
Consolidated  and  of  Hearst  Pub¬ 
lishing  Company. 

Named  to  serve  on  the  7-mem¬ 
ber  executive  committee  are  two 
new  members;  Randolph  and 
W.  R.  Hearst,  Jr.,  as  well  as  a 
brother,  David  W.  Hearst,  pub¬ 
lisher,  Los  Angeles  Herald  &  Ex¬ 
press;  Richard  A.  Carrington,  Jr., 
publisher,  lx)s  Angeles  Examiner; 
Mr.  Curley  and  Clarence  R.  Lind¬ 
ner,  publisher,  San  Francisco  Ex¬ 
aminer. 

“Everything’s  fine,”  Mr.  Gor- 
tatowsky  told  E  &  P  enthusiast¬ 
ically  in  summing  up  the  situation 
at  the  conclusion  of  conferences 
and  meetings  begun  here  Sunday. 

Properties  “Sound” 

Previously  the  six  executors  ap¬ 
proved  by  Superior  Court  Monday 
reported  themselves  in  “complete 
agreement,”  and  advised  the 
Hearst  companies  are  in  “sound 
condition  and  the  policies  of  Mr. 
Hearst  will  be  continued  and  exe¬ 
cuted  in  accordance  with  his  "will 
and  wishes.” 

Next  major  scheduled  step  is  a 
meeting  of  the  Hearst  Corpora¬ 
tion,  kingpin  of  the  Hearst  news¬ 
paper,  magazine,  advertising. 


lam  Baskervill,  publisher,  Balti-  Journal-American;  J.  D.  Gortatow-  newsprint,  radio,  mining  and  real 


"lore  News-Post;  Harold  G.  Kem, 
publisher,  Boston  Record  and 
^"itrican  and  Sunday  Advertiser; 
^hard  A.  Carrington,  publisher, 
W5  Angeles  Examiner,  and  Mr. 
MacKay. 

These  six.  together  with  Hearst 


sky,  general  manager,  Hearst 
Newspapers,  and  Warden  Woolard, 
managing  editor,  Los  Angeles 
Examiner. 

Elected  to  chairmanship  of  the 
board  of  both  companies  was  Mr. 
Gortatowsky,  for  more  than  a  dec- 


estate  companies  and  holdings. 
This  is  set  for  September,  E  &  P 
learned. 

Unanswered  as  the  meetings 
ended  here  were  questions  arising 
from  the  report  Miss  Marion 
Davies  claims  a  sole  trusteeship 


over  Hearst  enterprises  by  virtue 
of  a  purported  document  dated 
more  than  18  months  after  the 
last  codicil  of  the  will.  The  es¬ 
tate’s  special  administrators,  Ran¬ 
dolph  Hearst  and  Henry  S.  Mac¬ 
Kay,  Jr.,  said  this  is  a  “so-called 
agreement  never  executed  and  for 
this  and  many  other  reasons  has 
no  more  effect  than  if  it  never 
existed.” 

The  report  of  this  claim  pro¬ 
vided  a  beat  for  Hedda  Hopper 
and  was  released  Sunday  in  her 
column. 

Miss  Hopper  told  E&P  Miss 
Davies  had  loaned  the  late  pub¬ 
lisher  $3,000,000  and  that  the  for¬ 
mer  actress  now  owns  30,000 
shares  of  Hearst  Corporation  Pre¬ 
ferred.  Miss  Davies’  attorney, 
Gregson  Bautzer,  withheld  com¬ 
ment. 

Records  here  show  Mr.  Hearst 
had  170,000  of  the  200,000  pre¬ 
ferred  shares  outstanding  in  1948 
when  a  reissuance  of  stock  to 
provide  three  classes  of  preferred 
was  pending.  Today  estate  secur¬ 
ities  include  30,000  “A,”  80,000 
“B”  and  60,000  “C”  preferred 
Hearst  Corporation  shares  and 
66,667  common  of  “A”  total  re¬ 
ported  to  be  100,000  shares. 

Unless  there  was  a  deviation 
from  original  plans,  the  “A”  shares 
are  the  only  ^ares  holding  voting 
rights.  A  division  of  a  block  of 
30,000  shares  on  the  same  ratio 
as  that  obtained  by  Mr.  Hearst 
would  provide  less  than  5,100 
“A”  shares.  Despite  the  absence 
of  all  comment  from  either  side 
and  in  the  face  of  a  refusal  by 
the  Hearst  Corporation  officials 
to  disclose  the  shares  now  out¬ 
standing,  it  would  appear  that 
complete  stock  control  is  in  the 
hands  of  the  estate  executors  and 
that  Miss  Davies  must  sue  if  she 
seeks  to  enforce  "the  reported 
claim. 
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ITU  Backs  Labor  Daily, 
Rejects  Loyalty  Oath 


Pulliams  on  Fourth  Engravers  Hit 
'Round  World  Trip  High  Prices 

Of  Newsprint 


Atlanta,  Ga. — Closing  sessions 
of  the  93rd  convention  of  the 
ITU  here  found  delegates  reject¬ 
ing  a  proposal  which  would  de¬ 
mand  a  loyalty  oath  for  officers, 
but  found  them  in  accord  for  the 
establishment  of  a  national  labor 
daily. 

Delegates  voted  207  to  48  to 
sustain  a  recommendation  of  the 
laws  committee  that  the  pro¬ 
posed  amendment  which  would 
require  the  union  officers  to  file 
non-Communist  affidavits  with  the 
NLRB,  be  rejected.  The  powerful 
ITU,  with  its  more  than  90,000 
members,  is  one  of  the  few  unions 
whose  officers  have  not  filed  the 
affidavit  necessary  if  they  are  to 
receive  any  aid  from  the  NLRB. 

Loyalty  Oath  Debate 

Sponsor  of  the  amendment,  Le- 
land  Shores,  of  St.  Louis,  Mo., 
called  it  “the  most  important  pro¬ 
posal  to  come  before  the  conven¬ 
tion”  and  pointed  out  that  4,472 
unions  have  filed  non-Communist 
affidavits.  He  was  fiery  in  his 
repeated  wonder  and  amazement 
of  “the  continued  opposition  of 
our  officers  to  signing.”  Shores 
was  supported  in  his  attack  and 
his  proposal  by  C.  G.  Sparkman, 
of  Detroit,  Independent  Party 
candidate  for  President  of  ITU, 
who  was  also  in  favor  of  union 
officers  signing  the  loyalty  oath. 

In  defense  of  the  delegates  who 
rejected  the  ballot,  was  Harold 
Clark,  ITU  vicepresident,  who  said 
that  the  union  would  derive  no 
benefit  by  signing  it  and  added 
that  there  would  be  many  disad¬ 
vantages  if  it  were  signed. 

Back  Labor  Uailv 


outs  and  can  and  will  help  avoid 
future  trouble.” 

Under  the  plan  there  will  be 
job  opportunities  for  members  as 
well  as  an  incentive  for  reactivat¬ 
ing  the  fight  for  the  rights  of 
members  and  free  trade  unionists. 

With  an  overwhelming  vote  to 
remain  in  the  publishing  business, 
delegates  heard  President  Ran¬ 
dolph  denounce  union  politicians 
who  had  criticized  the  venture, 
and  insisted  that  they  be  counted 
on  the  convention  floor.  The  dele¬ 
gates  also  approved  213  to  62 
the  official  secrecy  in  respect  to 
the  Unitypo  financial  report. 

Leaders  in  both  the  Progressive 
(Randolph),  and  the  Independent 
Party  have  indicated  that  Unitypo 
was  the  main  issue  in  the  coming 
elections  of  union  officers.  Ran¬ 
dolph  said  that  he  hoped  those 
critics  of  the  next  six  months 
would  “have  the  guts  to  stand  up 
now.”  Harry  M.  Wicks,  of  Grand 
Rapids,  unfavorable  to  the  pro¬ 
posal  said  that  he  did  not  think 
that  Unitypo  would  be  feasible  in 
many  instances.  He  asked  that 
“if  we  fail  to  get  support  to  win 
a  strike,  how  can  we  get  enough 
support  to  set  up  and  successfully 
operate  a  newspaper?” 


Indianapolis  —  Eugene  C.  Pul¬ 
liam,  publisher  of  the  News  and 
the  Star,  and  his  wife  Nina  Mason 
Pulliam,  leave  Sept.  1  on  a  5-week 
world-girdling  trip  by  air  during 
which  they  will  visit  12  countries 
and  write  their  impressions  for 
76  newspapers, 


fflE 


1  he  Federal  Government  w«i 
called  upon  to  investigate 


newi. 


print  prices  and  "excessive  profits’! 
of  paper  manufacturers  by  tht 
International  Photo-Engravers  U» 
ion  of  North  America,  A.  F.  of  L^| 


It  is  the  fourth  such  tour  for  in  the  closing  sessions  of  its  5oSi 


the  Pulliams,  who  have  visited  51 
countries  in  the  last  four  years. 

The  Pulliam  articles  will  ap¬ 
pear  in  the  newspapers  of  the 
North  American  Newspaper  Al¬ 
liance. 

“My  main  purpose  in  going 
abroad  this  time,”  said  Pulliam, 


annual  convention  in  New  York. 

Present  prices  pose  a  “menao 
to  the  free  press,”  the  union  » 
serted  in  a  resolution 

The  convention  ( 100  delegata 
representing  16,000  skilled  craft* 
men.  E&P,  Aug.  25,  Page  12)  e* 
pressed  its  “vigorous  disapprove 


“is  to  assess  the  success  or  failure  of  the  uneconomic  and  dangerot* 


of  our  foreign  policy. 


ITU  delegates  to  the  AFL  con¬ 
vention  were  instructed  by  the 
convention  assembled  to  introduce 
a  resolution  there  calling  for  “a 
special  conference  to  devise  means 
and  ways  of  launching  a  national 
daily  labor  newspaper.” 

“The  vast  majority  of  the  public 
press  in  this  country”  the  resolu¬ 
tion  reads,  is  generally  dominated 
by  big  business  interests  .  .  .  and 
is  today  engaged  in  the  spread  of 
anti-labor  propaganda  on  a  gi¬ 
gantic  scale.” 

There  was  hearty  approval  to 
the  report  that  more  union-spon¬ 
sored  papers  are  planned.  It  said 
that  “new  papers  will  be  estab¬ 
lished  and  continued  and  funds 
now  used  to  carry  on  present 
strike  activity  and  maintain  our 
members  of  the  picket  lines  can 
be  diverted  to  that  effort.” 

According  to  committee  chair¬ 
man  Allan  Histed,  who  said  he 
had  visited  eight  cities  where 
papers  have  already  been  set  up 
or  are  about  to  be  and  added 
that  the  plan  was  a  result  of  ex¬ 
perience,  and  that  it  was  low  in 
cost  and  is  equitable;  it  can  and 
will  win  present  strikes  and  lock- 


Says  ANP4  Seeks  to  “Ruin” 

Randolph  told  delegates  that 
officers  and  lawyers  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Newspaper  Publishers  Asso¬ 
ciation  have  set  out  to  ruin  the 
organization,  and  said  that  he  be¬ 
lieved  that  “the  vast  majority  of 
our  employers  are  friendly  and 
are  not  going  along  with  their  as¬ 
sociation  and  association  attor¬ 
neys.” 

Delegates  were  told  this  by  their 
president  after  the  charge  was 
made  by  Delegate  C.  G.  Spark¬ 
man,  of  Detroit,  who  denounced 
“the  constant  references  on  the 
floor  to  the  publishers  as  ‘the  en¬ 
emy’.”  He  said  he  believed 
that  “  ‘the  vast  majority’  of  the 
people  we  work  for  are  people 
who  have  other  problems  than  to 
put  us  out  of  business.” 

The  threat  of  the  Teletypesetter, 
a  vital  subject  during  the  conven¬ 
tion  was  reported  by  the  defense 
committee.  The  committee  recom¬ 
mended  that  every  local  exert  all 
possible  effort  to  obtain  a  recog¬ 
nition  of  the  union’s  full  and 
complete  jurisdiction  over  all  new 
and  substitute  machines  and  proc¬ 
esses.  Members  of  the  union  had 
agreed  the  only  answer  to  the  job 
threat  of  a  new  printing  device  is 
to  learn  to  operate  that  “doggone 
machine.”  That  advice  came  from 
Delegate  Siegfried  T.  Anderson,  of 
Bloomington,  111.,  who  hurled  this 
question  to  the  delegates:  “Where 
would  the  teamsters’  union  be  to¬ 
day  if  they  were  still  operating 
horses?”  "nie  answer  is  to  learn 
that  doggone  machine!” 


President  Randolph  said  the 
union's  top  officers  could  give  ad¬ 
vice,  but  he  declared  what  to  do 
about  the  new  device  is  “essen¬ 
tially  and  basically  a  problem  that 
must  be  solved  on  the  local  level.” 
He  said,  however,  that  ITU  will 
insist  on  jurisdiction  over  all 
Teletypesetter  operations  except 
service  furnished  by  the  Associated 
Press,  the  United  Press  and  the 
International  News  Service.  The 
three  news  services  have  contracts 
with  the  Commercial  Telegraphers 
Union. 

A  report  on  the  new  machine’s 
threat  to  jobs  sparked  the  Tele- 
typesetter  talks.  The  report  came 
from  the  committee  on  organiza¬ 
tion  and  allied  trades.  The  same 
committee  charged  the  pressmen’s 
union,  also  affiliated  with  AFL. 
with  organizing  on  a  plant  basis 
wherever  possible. 

Harold  Clark,  ITU  second  vice- 
president,  reporting  on  Teletype¬ 
setters  said  officers  of  the  CTU 
were  quite  understanding  of  the 
problems  but  said  he  was  not 
optimistic  about  getting  CTU  Tele- 
ty^setter  operators  into  ITU. 
The  ITU,  he  said,  was  trying  to 
get  the  other  union  to  negotiate 
contract  clauses  that  will  keep  the 
CTU  Teletypesetter  tape  from  be¬ 
ing  sent  to  newspapers  or  plants 
where  ITU  is  striking  or  has  been 
locked  out. 

Delegates  accepted  the  report 
urging  ITU  locals  to  obtain  juris¬ 
diction  over  operators  of  Teletype¬ 
setters  and  other  new  printing 
devices  which  may  replace  com¬ 
posing  machine  operators. 

Seeks  Other  Jurisdictions 

A  union  law  reserving  the  right 
to  vote  to  re-establish  jurisdiction 
over  any  branch  of  the  industry 
was  upheld  by  delegates  on  the 
convention  floor.  It  was  not  con¬ 
sidered  a  threat  to  other  printing 
trade  unions  according  to  propon¬ 
ents  of  the  law,  approved  in  1946 
by  a  referendum  of  the  member¬ 
ship,  who  said  the  measure  was 
protective.  The  “threat”  angle  to 


national  policies  now  being  pur¬ 
sued  by  the  paper  manufacturen 
and  urges  that  they,  the  manu¬ 
facturers,  reconsider  their  presea 
policies  in  the  light  of  present- 
day  requirements  for  a  constant 
enlargement  of  our  press,  for  the 
security,  as  well  as  the  continued 
growth,  of  the  printing  and  pub¬ 
lishing  industry  and  the  mainte¬ 
nance  of  the  security  of  employ¬ 
ment  opportunities  of  the  print¬ 
ing  trades  workers  by  makinj 
their  product  available  at  prices 
permitting  to  them  a  fair  and 
reasonable  profit,  assuring  to  the 
workers  in  the  paper  industry 
an  unimpaired  opportunity  for 
improvement  in  their  conditions 
and  standards  of  work  and  at  the 
same  time  allow  the  publishers 
and  printers  and  graphic  arts 
workers  to  continue  its  tmsiness.' 

The  resolution  called  on  “thci 
Price  Administrator  of  our  Na¬ 
tional  Government  to  inquire  into 
this  grievous  situation  without  de¬ 
lay  and  direct  our  officers  to  enlist 
the  support  of  all  the  printing 
trades  unions  of  every  descrip¬ 
tion.” 

The  union  charged  that  “majw 
manufacturers  of  paper  have  in 
the  last  10  years  more  than  doub¬ 
led  their  profits,  while  the  profit 
of  users  of  paper  have  constantly 
been  diminishing  and  are  tKarin; 
a  dangerous  margin.” 

It  added  that  “any  increase  in 
the  cost  of  manufacture  of  paper 
can  well  be  absorbed  by  the  manu¬ 
facturers.” 

The  Photo-Engravers  elerted 
the  following  officers  for  the  com¬ 
ing  year:  Edward  J.  Volz,  Ne» 
York,  president;  Matthew  WolL 
New  York,  first  vicepresideit 
Frank  D.  Smith,  Toronto,  second 
vicepresident;  Wilfrid  T.  ConoeEj 
Boston,  third  vicepresident;  WB- 
liam  H.  Graf,  San  Francisco, 
fourth  vicepresident;  J.  Arthur  Re 
hage,  Chicago,  fifth  vicepresident 
Henry  F.  Schmal,  St.  Louis,  secre 
tary-treasurer 
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Internat'l  Ad  Meet 

The  Third  International  Adva- 

, _  -  _  „  tising  Convention,  sponsored  H 

unity  among  the  printing  trade  the  Export  Advertising  Assn., 
unions  was  charged  by  Delegate  be  held  at  the  Hotel  Plaza,  N«<  the  k 
(Continued  on  page  55>  York  City,  Oct.  4-5.  f  enun 
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fflE  LOW  STATE  OF  CONTEMPORARY  ETHICS— THREE  CARTOONISTS'  VIEWS 
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BACK  IN  THE  WOODWORK 


COVERING  UP  HIS  GOOD  WORK 

Knox.  Xashvillr  (Tenn.)  Banner 


HIS  HOPE 

lirtNyks,  (AKn.)  A'd’rrj 


Ala.  Legislature 
Joins  Oatis  Chorus 

Montgomery,  Ala.  —  Both 
houses  in  the  Alabama  Legislature 
passed  a  resolution  calling  on  the 
U.  S.  Government  for  prompt  ac¬ 
tion  in  whatever  steps  are  neces¬ 
sary  to  free  AP  Correspondent 
William  N.  Oatis. 

The  resolution  called  Oatis’ 
trial  “a  farce,  in  which  the  prose¬ 
cutor  made  out  a  charge  of  spying 
amounting  in  reality  to  nothing 
more  than  routine  diligent  news 
reporting.” 


Czech  Official 
Defies  U.  S. 

On  Oatis  Case 


Czech  Trade  Ban 
Appears  Certain 


Washington  —  Only  determina-  State  Secretary  of  State  Dean 
tioo  of  procedure  appears  to  stand  Acheson  seized  the  opportunity  to 
ii  the  way  of  cancellation  of  reiterate  this  country's  concern 
trade  relations  with  Czechoslo-  for  free  flow  of  information,  and 
vakia  in  protest  against  imprison-  he  went  on  to  lecture  the  Czechs: 
jneat  of  As^iate  Press  Reporter  Statement 

tViDiam  N.  Oatis  on  “spy  charges. 

Both  houses  of  Congress  have  Czechoslovakia  Govern- 

indorsed  the  idea,  without  dissent  ffiont  has  repeatedly  demonstrate.! 
on  the  question  of  basic  policy  *^ot  its  contention  of  espionage 
(one  member  voted  “nay”  be-  ond  crime  is  so^  sweeping  that 
cause  the  UN  would  be  brought  ony  comment,  critical  in  nature 
into  play  and  he  favors  dissolution  indeed  other  than  praise  or 
of  that  agency ) .  indorsement  of  the  present  re- 

■j..  r  .  gime  in  Czechoslovakia  and  its 

*  acts,  might  be  considered  as  an 

State  Department  lawyers  hav”*  incitement  to  espionage  and  crime. 

asked  for  time  to  probe  deeply  -states  which  would  denv  free- 
into  the  implications  of  a  trade  ,  ^  ^^ny  tree 

relations  breach  in  the  light  of 
existing  reciprocal  agreements  and 

other  strictlV  legalisTic-as  distin-  themselves  1 

guished  from  political  or  diplo-  ‘Jerefore  not  unexpected  that 

nutk^onsiderations.  It  has  been  Czechos  ovak  Government, 

suggested  that  Congress  may  have  controlled  press  and  radio 

10  enact  legislation  covering  the  ^  I*' 

point:  a  licensing  system  for  ex-  »  “  "  r'  f 

ports  from  the  United  States  could 

be  set  up -then,  no  licenses  eg.t.rnate 

granted.  Matters  of  official  no-  ^ 

tke  requirement  also  are  being  o^^er  countries. 

^ 

Meanwhile,  the  Czech  Govern-  Truinan  s  Comment 
■pent  picked  a  most  inopportune  Washington  —  Told  of  the 
■me  to  make  formal  protest  to  the  Czech  ambassador’s  curt  and 
Stale  Department  against  broad-  sweeping  dismissal  of  United 
easts  of  Radio  Free  Europe.  States  protests  against  the  AP  re¬ 
reaching  Czechoslovakia  from  a  porter’s  confinement.  President 
y^^tem  Germany  sending  point.  Truman  assured  his  press  confer- 

^  enterprise  is  privately  —  and  ence  Thursday  that  the  issue  is  Bartlesville.  Okla. — “Get  Ac- 
*ell— financed.  It  reportedly  has  far  from  resolved.  His  remark  quainted”  week  began  in  Bartles- 
Ib.OOO.OOO  backers  in  the  United  took  on  significance  in  view  of  the  ville  when  the  Sunday  Examiner- 
?**l*s-  Ground  for  the  complaint  fact  that  announcement  from  the  Enterprise  published  a  ^>ecial  20- 
“1^1  the  station  is  stirring  up  State  Department  affecting  end  of  page  supplement.  Sketches  ol 
PWitical  troubles,  doing  so  with  trade  relations,  believed  essential  well-known  residents  and  56'  lead- 
the  knowledge  of  the  U.  S.  Gov-  to  Czech  economy,  was  moment-  ing  merchants  and  business  men 
fniment.  arily  expected.  were  represented  in  the  section. 
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Radio  in  Japan 

Japan’s  largest  daily  newspaper, 
Mainichi,  has  established  Japan’s 
first  commercial  radio  station,  the 
United  Press  reports.  Broadcast¬ 
ing  begins  September  1.  In  the 
past,  radio  in  Japan  has  been  gov¬ 
ernmental  and  listeners  paid  a  fee 
to  hear  programs.  The  new 
Mainichi  station  will  depend  en¬ 
tirely  on  advertising  revenue  for 
its  support.  More  than  70  com¬ 
panies  made  application  for  com- 
naercial  stations  in  Japan.  Permits 
were  granted  to  only  sixteen. 
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THE  ADVERTISING  SURVEY 

Co-op  Ad  Allowances 


Are  Called 

By  Robert  B.  McIntyre 

Co-op  ad  allowances  constitute 
“economic  lunacy,”  and  if  elimi¬ 
nated,  both  manufacturer  and  re¬ 
tailer  would  benefit,  according  to 
the  August  issue  of  Grey  Matter, 
semi-monthly  newsletter  published 
by  Grey  Advertising,  Inc.,  New 
York  City. 

Admitting  that  competitive  urg¬ 
ency  dictates  many  co-op  policies. 
Grey  claims  retailers  feel  such  al¬ 
lowances  are  necessary  because 
many  products  are  weakly  adver¬ 
tised.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
newsletter  notes,  there  is  seldom 
a  valid  reason  why  a  manufac¬ 
turer  of  a  strongly  advertised 
brand  should  make  a  co-op  al¬ 
lowance. 

“The  suppliers’  regular  discount 
and  terms  should  suffice  to  win 
all  the  merchandising  and  pro¬ 
motional  activity  necessary  to 
move  an  established  brand  in 
profitable  volume,”  the  agency 
states.  “That  was,  is  and  always 
will  be  the  sole  purpose  of  dis¬ 
counts  and  terms  on  strongly  ad¬ 
vertised  brands.” 

Cites  Bad  Points 

Grey,  through  its  newsletter,  pre¬ 
sents  28  reasons  why  it  feels  co¬ 
op  is  “economic  lunacy”  from  the 
respective  viewpoints  of  manufac¬ 
turers  and  retailers.  Then  it 
throws  in  some  long-term  consid¬ 
erations  and  touches  on  the  con¬ 
sequences  of  what  it  calls  “subsi¬ 
dized  retailing.” 

Among  other  things,  the  agency 
takes  the  stand  that  the  more  com¬ 
petitive  the  general  business  situa¬ 
tion,  the  larger  the  co-op  percent¬ 
age  tends  to  become,  so  that  “at 
the  very  moment  the  manufacturer 
can  afford  to  ^ve  away  the  least, 
he  tends  to  give  away  the  most. 

“No  matter  how  many  controls 
are  set  up,  huge  loopholes  remain 
through  which  the  retailer  who  is 
so  inclined  can  maneuver  evasive¬ 
ly,”  Grey  continues.  “Moreover, 
the  allowance  is  really  a  bribe, 
the  manufacturer  can’t  be  too 
strict  in  insisting  on  contract  ob¬ 
servance.  If  controls  become  too 
extensive,  the  retailer  properly 
complains  about  excessive  book¬ 
keeping.  ...  As  a  result,  the  re¬ 
tailer  must  be  paid  for  his  book¬ 
keeping,  too.” 

Poor  Buy? 

Grey  Advertising  further  points 
out  that  quite  often  the  co-op  ad 
dollar  winds  up  in  a  retail  ad  that 
is  a  poor  buy  for  the  manufacturer 
because:  (1)  it  is  a  junked-up 
catch-all;  (2)  it  is  a  cut-price  car¬ 
nival;  (3)  it  includes  items  that 
hardly  add  either  to  the  appeal 
or  prestige  of  the  manufacturer; 
and  (4)  brand  identification  is 


*Lunacy* 


frequently  buried  or  otherwise  mal¬ 
treated. 

These  are  but  a  few  of  some  17 
points  listed  on  the  manufacturers’ 
side  of  the  ledger.  But  judging 
from  past  reports  in  Editor  & 
Publisher  on  the  successful  use 
of  co-c^  by  strong  advertisers. 
Grey  Advertising’s  violent  anti¬ 
co-op  stand  is  a  matter  of  opinion. 

At  least  Bruno  New  York,  Inc., 
world’s  largest  independent  appli¬ 
ance  distributor  (RCA,  Bendix, 
International  Harvester)  doesn’t 
share  Grey’s  views.  Last  Spring, 
Milton  Brown,  Bruno’s  ad  mana¬ 
ger,  told  E&P  how  he  jealously 
guards  his  company’s  co-op  ad 
program  to  reap  the  benefit  of 
every  line  on  which  it  kicks  in 
a  part  of  the  cost  with  its  750 
dealers  (E&P,  June  2,  page  14). 

Dealer  ‘Musts’ 

At  that  time,  Mr.  Brown  de¬ 
scribed  a  number  of  “musts”  with 
which  Bruno  dealers  must  comply 
in  order  to  get  in  on  the  co-op 
deal.  Most  of  them  ably  over¬ 
came  the  evasive  maneuvers  by 
“the  retailer  so  inclined”  referred 
to  by  Grey. 

For  one  thing,  Bruno’s  dealers 
must  send  advance  proofs  of  their 
co-op  copy  to  Brown  for  his  okay. 
For  another,  dealers  are  not  al¬ 
lowed  to  drop,  say,  an  Interna¬ 
tional  Harvester  refrigerator  in 
among  Servel  refrigerators.  Where 
the  dealer’s  ad  is  of  the  omnibus 
type,  he  is  required  to  group  all 
Bruno  distributed  products  apart 
from  the  rest  of  the  ad’s  compet¬ 
ing  products. 

This  not  only  takes  care  of 
Grey’s  objection  to  “junked-up 
catch-all”  ads  but  also  of  another 
Grey  gripe  to  the  effect  that  “it 
is  difficult  for  the  advertiser  to 
budget  properly  for  co-op  allow¬ 
ances  and  can  only  “guess-estimate 
what  the  total  bill  will  be.” 

According  to  Mr.  Brown,  Bru¬ 
no’s  ruling  on  omnibus-type  ads 
gives  Bruno-distributed  merchan¬ 
dise  a  stronger  play  in  the  co-op 
ad  and  “makes  it  easier  for  us  to 
figure  that  part  of  the  dealer’s 
linage  on  which  we  must  pay  our 
share.” 

Grey  Matter  further  objects  to 
co-op  on  the  grounds  that  “some 
retailers  look  to  co-op  allowances 
to  make  their  promotions  self- 
liquidating.”  Bruno  insists  that  its 
dealers  use  their  allowance  during 
the  period  of  time  specified.  Un¬ 
used  portions  are  canceled.  The 
giant  distributor  spent  14  years  de¬ 
veloping  its  coop  set-up  and  re¬ 
ported' last  June  that  both  it  and 
its  dealers  were  completely  satis¬ 
fied  with  the  program. 


Looked  at  from  the  retailers’ 
viewpoint,  the  co-op  allowance 
has  a  number  of  objectionable 
features,  says  Grey.  Among 
them: 

It  induces  the  store  buyer  to 
“buy”  allowances,  instead  of  turn¬ 
over,  net  profit.  It  puts  the  retailer  . 
in  a  competition  for  special  “in¬ 
side”  deals;  encourages  the  “retail 
racketeer”  and  puts  the  legitimate 
retailer  at  a  disadvantage.  Also, 
continues  Grey,  it  puts  a  premium 
on  strong-arm  practices  and  a  dis¬ 
count  on  friendly  relationships 
with  strong  resources. 

The  agency  claims  co-op  allow¬ 
ances  lead  to  bickering  between 
buyers  and  the  store’s  ad  depart¬ 
ment  where  the  former  may  want 
to  put  advertising  emphasis  on 
“allowance”  lines,  while  the  ad  de¬ 
partment  seeks  to  avoid  such  pres¬ 
sure.  Co-op  allowances  often  end 
up  unbalancing  the  retailer’s  ad 
budget;  put  the  store’s  ad  dollars 
behind  lines  that  don’t  merit  that 
kind  of  backing.  “If  allowed  free 
rein,”  says  Grey  Matter,  “manu¬ 
facturers’  national  advertising 
would  disappear.  Would  retailers 
profit  by  that?” 

A  Happy  Retailer 

Last  spring,  E&P  reported  on  a 
talk  given  by  Ned  Baron,  sales 
promotion  manager  of  Interstate 
Department  Stores,  New  York 
City,  in  which  he  told  of  an  in¬ 
creasing  awareness  of  the  value 
of  cooperation  between  manufac¬ 
turer,  distributor  and  retailer, 
with  most  effective  results  being 
achieved  through  a  co-op  deal  in 
which  two  or  three  seemingly  non- 
related  companies  shared  the  cost, 
the  work  and  the  proceeds  of  a 
co-op  venture.  (E&P,  June  16, 
page  14.) 

At  the  time  Mr.  Baron  said: 
“We  are  happy  to  have  mats  from 
you  manufacturers,  you  advertis¬ 
ing  agencies,  you  distributors.”  His 
complaint  against  co-op  was  not 
that  it  was  “economic  lunacy”  or 
a  “bribe”  but  that  manufacturers 
“have  a  lot  to  learn  when  it  comes 
to  knowing  the  wants  and  needs 
of  local  retailers.” 

Mr.  Baron  said  his  own  acid  test 
as  to  the  value  of  anything  offered 
him  by  a  manufacturer  is:  “Would 
I  run  this  item  this  way  even  if 
we  didn’t  get  a  pink  mat  or  a  red 
cent  from  the  manufacturer?” 

Long-Term  Objections 

Apropos  of  Grey’s  concern  over 
the  possible  extinction  of  national 
advertising  if  co-op  were  allowed 
“free  rein,”  Mr.  Baron  said  that 
the  national  advertising  of  a  brand¬ 
ed  product  with  a  list  of  store 
names  given  as  outlets  irked  him 
no  little.  “Let  alone  the  fact,”  he 
said,  “that  the  national  ad  is  in¬ 
efficient  from-  a  coverage  stand¬ 
point  because  no  group  of  stores 
listed  in  such  an  insertion  can  be¬ 
gin  to  serve  any  respectable  por¬ 
tion  of  the  shopping  public 
reached  by  almost  any  national 
magazine.” 

Looking  ahead.  Grey  Advertis- 
{Continued  on  page  51) 
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NAEA  Provides 
Ads  on  Power 
Of  Newspapers 

Gen.  Julius  Ochs  Adler,  generil 
manager  of  the  New  York  Timet 
is  chairman  of  the  newly-created 
Special  Advertising  Campaign 
Committee  of  the  Newspaper  Ad¬ 
vertising  Executives  Association. 
The  committee  is  developing  i 
series  of  promotional  ads  to  be 
made  available  to  newspapers. 

Serving  with  General  Adler  are 
members  of  NAEA,  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Association  of  Newq;)aper' 
Representatives,  the  N  a  t  i  o  n  a  1 
Newspaper  Promotion  Association 
and  the  Bureau  of  Advertising 
ANPA.  The  ads  are  being  devel¬ 
oped  by  the  Bureau  of  Advertising 
the  first  of  which  is  scheduled  for 
use  in  October. 

President  Louis  E.  Heindel, 
Madison  (Wis.)  Newspapers,  in  a 
letter  to  NAEA  members,  ex¬ 
plained  each  ad  will  be  available 
in  three  sizes,  full  page,  1,000  and 
600  lines.  The  ads  are  designed 
to  accomplish  two  important  ob¬ 
jectives,  he  said: 

( 1 )  To  sell  the  vital  in^rtance 
of  the  newspaper  in  daily  life  of 
every  reader;  (2)  to  sell  the  news¬ 
paper  as  the  primary  advertising 
medium  to  all  retailers  and  local 
sales  representatives  of  national 
advertisers. 

Response  to  Mr.  Heindel’s  letter 
already  indicates  that  a  large  num¬ 
ber  of  newspapers  plan  to  run  the 
campaign  on  a  monthly  basis. 
Typical  of  replies  from  smaller 
papers  were  two  received  from  the 
Pern  (Ind.)  Tribune  and  the  Sew 
Brunswick  (N.  J.)  Home  News. 
Both  said  “we  believe  in  taking  our 
own  medicine,”  and  ordered  all 
three  sizes,  planning  to  repeat  the 
message  during  the  month. 

■ 

Union  To  Push  Laxative 

Montclair,  N.  J. — ^Union  Phar¬ 
maceutical  Co.  announced  this 
week  that  more  than  70  dailies 
will  be  used  to  lead  off  its  heavy 
ad  schedules  (via  Abbott  Kim¬ 
ball  Co.)  for  its  new  Saraka  laxa- 
tivo  tablets.  In  addition,  Sunday 
papers  and  weekly  magazines  will 
be  used  along  with  radio  and  na¬ 
tional  magazines  through  the  Fall 
■ 

Roux  in  Biggest  Push' 

The  Roux  Distributing  Co.,  Inc- 
New  York  City,  will  start  the  lar¬ 
gest  campaign  in  its  history  ii( 
September  on  the  theme  “Loyelie 
Hair  Color  in  Shampoo  Time. 
The  promotion  (via  Dundes  an: 
Frank)  will  use  national  maga 
zines;  newspapers  in  more  that 
60  major  cities. 

■ 

Oakite  in  200  Dailies 

Some  200  newspapers  will  ^ 
used  by  Oakite  Products, 
its  Fall  advertising  program.  R" 
dio-TV  and  women’s  magazine 
are  also  scheduled. 
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Gannett  Cited 
For  Work  in 
Education 

Rochester.  N.  Y. — Frank  Gan¬ 
nett.  publisher  of  the  Gannett 
Newspapers,  and  Mrs.  Gannett 
last  Tuesday  were  awarded  the 
Fairbanks  Citation  for  “their  out¬ 
standing  contributions  to  higher 
education”  and  “their  unwavering 
friendship  for  youth.” 

First  Time  to  Man  and  Wife 

The  award  is  named  in  honor 
of  Wilson  Fairbanks,  New  York 
Times  telegraph  editor  and  pio¬ 
neer  in  the  educational  news  field. 
It  was  presented  to  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Gannett  by  District  2  of  the  .Amer¬ 
ican  College  Public  Relations  .As¬ 
sociation — the  first  time  that  the 
citation  went  to  a  man  and  wife. 

The  couple  originally  was  to 
have  received  the  citation  last 
January  at  the  district’s  annual 
conference  in  Elmira.  But  they 
were  unable  to  attend  at  that 
time.  District  2  is  made  up  of 
representatives  of  universities  and 
colleges  in  the  states  of  New  York, 
New  Jersey,  and  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  Gannett,  long  active  in  the 
field  of  higher  education,  is  a 
trustee  of  Cornell  University  and 
of  Keuka  College  and  a  director 
of  the  Rochester  Institute  of  Tech¬ 
nology.  Mrs.  Gannett  is  a  mem¬ 


ber  of  the  New  York  State  Board 
of  Regents. 

The  citation  was  awarded  to 
Mr.  Gannett  “in  recognition  of  his 
years  of  keen  and  sustained  in¬ 
terest  in  higher  education  ...  his 
long  and  splendid  record  of  fore¬ 
sight.  executive  ability  and  lead¬ 
ership  as  a  trustee  of  three  col¬ 
leges  ...  his  many  unpublicized 
philanthropies  to  colleges  and  uni¬ 
versities  .  .  .  and  the  zeal  with 
which  the  Gannett  Newspapers, 
under  his  able  direction,  have 
consistently  championed  the  cause 
of  higher  education.” 

Mrs.  Gannett  Cited 

The  award  went  to  Mrs.  Gan¬ 
nett  “in  recognition  for  her  hu¬ 
man  sympathy  for,  and  valued 
contributions  to,  the  handicapped 
and  unfortunate  .  .  .  her  successful 
achievements  toward  bettering 
educational  facilities  and  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  youth  .  .  .  and  her 
outstanding  efforts  as  a  member 
of  the  Board  of  Regents  in  organ¬ 
izing  and  maintaining  high  edu¬ 
cational  standards  in  the  colleges 
and  universities  of  New  York 
State.” 

The  couple  was  jointly  cited  for 
“their  friendship  for  young  people 
(which)  is  unwavering.  Their  un¬ 
selfish  record  of  public  service  is 
unsurpassed.  Their  faith  in  the 
aims  and  purposes  of  higher  edu¬ 
cation  in  promoting  the  American 
way  of  life  is  steadfast.  We  hail 
them  with  honor.” 
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'Hoy'  Publishes 
Agctin  in  Havccna 

Havana,  Cuba — Hoy,  the  Com¬ 
munist  mouthpiece  in  Havana, 
published  its  first  issue  this  week 
in  little  more  than  a  year  with  a 
banner  headline  flourishing  “Cu¬ 
bans  Here  We  Are!” 

The  avowed  left  -  wing  sheet 
that  had  been  twice  seized  by  the 
government  and  on  each  occasion 
the  order  had  been  rescinded  by 
court  injunctions  which  declared 
that  the  paper  was  not  a  subver¬ 
sive  political  party  per  se,  there¬ 
fore  it  was  not  liable  for  prosecu¬ 
tion  under  the  Constitution  which 
forbids  organizations  tending  to 
undermine  the  national  sovereign¬ 
ty. 

Newsstand  dealers  throughout 
the  city  refused  to  sell  the  paper 
for  fear  of  reprisals  by  anti-com¬ 
munist  forces.  Copies  could  be  ob¬ 
tained  only  from  newshawks  who 
ran  through  the  streets  shouting 
that  Hoy  had  returned. 

One  noticeable  change  directly 
due  to  the  return  of  Hoy  was  that 
La  Ultima  Hora,  the  Red  sister 
sheet,  was  switched  to  an  evening 
paper  thus  leaving  its  big  brother 
the  morning  field. 

Meanwhile,  Cuba's  Minister  of 
Interior  Lombardo  Diaz,  who  has 
been  leading  the  administration’s 
fight  against  Hoy,  declared  after  a 
conference  with  President  Carlos 
Prio,  that  the  government  was 
without  legal  means  to  prevent 
the  communist  daily  from  resum¬ 
ing  business. 

■ 

Canada  Developing 
Sulphur  Sources 

Cleveland — Canadian  industry 
is  developing  its  own  sulphur 
sources  to  correct  the  present 
shortage  which  threatens  news- 
!  print  production.  Douglas  W.  Am- 
I  bridge,  president  of  Abitihi  Power 
&  Paper  Co.,  and  chairman  of  the 
executive  committee  of  the  Ca¬ 
nadian  Pulp  and  Paper  Associa¬ 
tion,  told  a  small  group  of  news¬ 
papermen  and  indu.striali.sts  here 
last  week  that  this  development 
amounted  to  a  multimillion  dol¬ 
lar  investment. 

In  Cleveland  to  discuss  some 
newsprint  matters  with  Charles 
McCahill,  general  manager  of  the 
News  and  president  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Newspaper  Publishers  Asso¬ 
ciation.  Mr.  Ambridge  said  Cana¬ 
da  today  is  100%  dependent  on 
the  U.  S.  for  its  supply  of  sulphur 
but  because  much  of  it  is  going 
I  to  Europe  Canadian  paper  makers 
!  face  a  slowdown. 

■ 

Coosa  Up  $5 

j  Coosa  Pines,  Ala.  —  Coosa 
^  River  Newsprint  Company  an- 
;  nounced  a  $5  per  ton  increase  in 
;  the  price  of  newsprint  Aug.  24, 
j  the  second  such  increase  this 
I  month.  Letters  telling  of  the  in- 
:  crease  listed  rising  costs  as  the 
'  reason  for  the  price  change.  The 
first  $5  increase  was  effective 
1  Aug.  1. 
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IRMC  Warns 
U.S.-Conada  Not 
Newsprint  Rich 

Washington — The  United  States 
and  Canada  are  fairly  well  off 
from  a  newsprint  standpoint  but 
not  so  rich  in  the  precious  com¬ 
modity  that  they  can  afford  to 
divert  tonnage  in  large  amounts, 
and  indefinitely,  to  keep  the  press¬ 
es  of  other  nations  rolling. 

In  somewhat  more  diplomatic 
couching,  that’s  the  word  passed 
by  the  International  Raw  Mate¬ 
rials  Conference  to  countries  whose 
representatives  swarmed  to  the  in¬ 
vitation  to  make  their  emergency 
newsprints  known.  In  all,  70  gov¬ 
ernments  answered  the  call.  The 
13  nations  represented  on  the 
IRMC  pulp  and  paper  committee 
already  had  arranged  for  shipment 
of  about  10,000  tons  in  isolated 
situations  and  set  Aug.  15  as  the 
date  for  a  report  on  needs  of  all 
friendly  nations.  The  job  of  sort¬ 
ing  pleas  and  totaling  the  require¬ 
ments  was  completed  last  week. 
But  the  conference  decided  against 
any  immediate  announcement  as 
to  what  w;ls  asked  for,  and  how 
much  will  be  granted. 

The  conference  has  no  tonnage 
but  the  United  States  and  Canada 
made  early  agreement  to  allocate 
from  their  supplies. 

■ 

ITU  Case  Hearing 
Is  Postponed 

Chicago — The  7th  U.  S.  Cir¬ 
cuit  Court  of  Appeals  has  granted 
the  joint  motion  of  counsel  for 
American  Newspaper  Publishers 
Association,  National  Labor  Rela¬ 
tions  Board  and  International 
Typographical  Union  to  continue 
hearing  set  here  for  Sept.  20  to  a 
date  after  Oct.  15. 

The  court  will  hear  arguments 
in  the  AN  PA  amended  petition  for 
review  and  modification  of  the 
NLRB  order;  petition  of  NLRB  to 
enforce  its  orders  in  the  Chicago 
and  ANPA  cases  against  ITU; 
and  petition  of  the  Printing  In¬ 
dustry  of  America  for  modifica¬ 
tion  of  the  Board’s  order. 

■ 

Lorain  Case 

Washington  —  Oral  arguments 
will  be  heard  Oct.  1 1  by  the  U.  S. 
Supreme  Court  in  the  Lorain 
(Ohio)  Journal  case.  The  news¬ 
paper  was  convicted  by  a  lower 
court  for  boycotting  local  adver¬ 
tisers  which  used  a  local  radio 
station  by  refusing  to  run  their 
ads  in  the  paper,  and  for  conspir¬ 
ing  to  injure  a  radio  station. 

■ 

Marks  100  Years 

Oneida,  N.  Y. — ^The  Oneida 
Daily  Dispatch  published  a  100- 
page  centennial  edition  Aug.  29. 
The  special  edition  also  commem¬ 
orated  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of 
Oneida  as  a  city.  The  Dispatch 
switched  from  weekly  to  daily  pub¬ 
lication  twenty-five  years  ago. 
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FIRST  SEVEN  MONTHS 
OF  1951 ... 

The  Los  Angeles  Times 
with  23,848,848  lines,  published  more 
than  40%  of  all  newspaper  advertising 
in  this  five  newspaper  metropolitan  field 
Charts  below  and  on  following  pages 
analyze  this  leadership  in 
major  classifications. 
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For  the  First  Seven  Months  of  1951 


THE  LOS  ANGELES  TIMES  was  first 
in  America  among  all  morning  news¬ 
papers  in  home-delivered  circulation. 
More  than  3  out  of  4  daily  Times 
readers  take  The  Times  at  home. 


THE  LOS  ANGELES  TIMES  published 
7,855,758  lines  of  classified— 48.5% 
of  the  five  paper  metropolitan  field. 
This  is  the  largest  volume  of  news¬ 
paper  classified  in  America. 


THE  LOS  ANGELES  TIMES  continued 
to  lead  its  field  in  daily  circulation, 
surpassing  the  second  paper  by 
44,017  copies. 


THE  LOS  ANGELES  TIMES  led  in  iH 
field  in  86  out  of  113  advertising 
classifications  listed  by  Media  Records. 
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Floyd  Taylor,  API 
Director,  Succumbs 


Floyd  Taylor,  49,  professor  of 
journaJism  and  director  of  the 
American  Press  Institute  at  Co¬ 
lumbia  Univer¬ 
sity,  died  sud¬ 
denly  at  his  home 
Aug.  24. 

As  the  first  di¬ 
rector  of  the  In¬ 
stitute,  which 
was  founded  in 
1946,  Mr.  Taylor 
brought  to  Co- 
1  u  m  b  i  a  more 
than  600  Amer¬ 
ican  newspaper- 
m  e  n  ,  including  Taylor 
editors  and  publishers,  to  study 
and  discuss  the  techniques  of  their 
work  and  current  social,  political 
and  economic  problems.  He  was 
a  veteran  newspaperman  himself. 

Mr.  Taylor’s  services  on  behalf 
of  international  journalism  began 
with  a  U.  S.  State  Department  as¬ 
signment  in  1943  to  assist  the  Re¬ 
public  of  China  in  the  handling  of 
war  news  and  in  training  Chinese 
news  editors.  He  carried  out  this 
assignment  in  Chungking  and  was 
awarded  the  Chinese  Republic’s 
Victory  Medal. 

He  returned  to  the  U.  S.  in 
1944  and  became  an  editorial 
writer  for  the  Nen'  York  Herald 
Tribune,  specializing  on  Asia,  and 


continued  in  this  work  until  1949. 

As  director  of  the  American 
Press  Institute,  Mr.  Taylor  or¬ 
ganized  programs  which  brought 
journalists  from  Germany,  Japan 
and  Asia  to  study  American  news¬ 
papers  and  enable  them  to  return 
home  and  spread  democracy  and 
improve  understanding  between 
nations  through  the  press. 

Because  of  his  interest  in  inter¬ 
national  affairs,  Mr.  Taylor  was 
made  a  member  of  the  Council 
on  Foreign  Relations  this  year. 
He  also  led  in  the  formation  this 
year  of  the  International  Press 
Institute,  acting  as  chairman  at 
preliminary  meetings  with  15  edi¬ 
tors  from  14  nations.  Headquar¬ 
ters  has  been  established  in  Ge¬ 
neva,  Switzerland. 

Mr.  Taylor  was  born  in  Cali¬ 
fornia.  While  attending  Colum¬ 
bia  College,  he  became  editor-in- 
chief  of  the  Columbia  Daily  Spec¬ 
tator.  He  joined  the  bJew  York 
Herald  in  1923  as  a  general  re¬ 
porter  and  remained  after  it  be¬ 
came  the  Herald  Tribune  a  year 
later  and  served  as  rewrite  man, 
assistant  night  city  editor  and 
sports  editor. 

In  1931,  Mr.  Taylor  joined  the 
staff  of  the  New  York  World-Tele¬ 
gram  as  a  reporter,  later  becom¬ 
ing  a  rewrite  man,  feature  writer 
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and  assistant  city  editor.  In  1944, 
he  was  appointed  an  associate  pro¬ 
fessor  of  journalism  at  Columbia 
University,  and  in  1946,  full  pro¬ 
fessor  and  director  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Press  Institute. 

He  was  a  member  of  the  For¬ 
eign  Policy  Association,  the  Acad¬ 
emy  of  Political  Science,  the  Na¬ 
tional  Conference  of  Editorial 
Writers,  Sigma  Chi  and  the  Over¬ 
seas  Press  Cluh,  He  was  the  au¬ 
thor  of  two  books  dealing  with 
China. 

Seminar  members  from  all  over 
the  world  sent  messages  of  con¬ 
dolence  to  officials  at  Columbia. 

Mr.  Brown’s  Tribute 

Sevellon  Brown,  editor  and 
publisher  of  the  Providence  (R. 
I.)  Journal,  formerly  chairman  of 
the  Advisory  Board  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Press  Institute  and  a  prime 
mover  for  its  establishment,  stated: 

“When  a  life  is  so  suddenly 
ended  at  the  height  of  its  dedi¬ 
cation  to  the  ideal  of  the  highest 
attainable  standards  for  objective 
journalism,  the  sense  of  loss 
among  his  fellow  newspaper  work¬ 
ers  is  of  a  measure  difficult  to 
convey  in  words.  For  under  pres¬ 
sures  and  handicaps  little  under¬ 
stood  or  ai^reciated  by  the  lay¬ 
man,  newspapermen  must  grope 
hurriedly  and  ceaselessly  in  the 
pursuit  of  truth  with  the  con¬ 
sciousness  always  of  a  responsibil¬ 
ity  for  public  opinion  and  action 
which  they  can  hardly  hope  to 
discharge  adequately. 

Gave  Utmost 

“In  his  seminars  for  working 
newspapermen  at  the  Institute, 
Floyd  Taylor  gave  the  utmost  of 
his  exceptional  professional  com¬ 
petence  and  of  his  sympathetic 
personality  to  be  helpful  to  them 
to  master  and  escape  the  mastery, 
of  those  techniques;  to  lay  before 
them  for  their  study,  their  criti¬ 
cism  and  guidance  the  very  best 
in  American  journalism;  to  in¬ 
spire  and  refresh  their  jaded 
ideals.  Floyd  Taylor  lived  the 
creed  that  objective  journalism  is 
an  essential  instrumentality  for 
the  preservation  and  progress  of 
democracy.  He  sought  the  highest 
standards  of  performance.  In  this, 
he  served  his  fellowmen  far  be¬ 
yond  their  understanding  of  his 
work.” 

His  old  paper,  the  New  York 
Herald  Tribune,  stated  in  an  edi¬ 
torial:  “A  large,  quiet  man,  not 
without  a  twinkle  in  his  eye.  he 
never  stooped  to  make  an  effect 
nor  wrote  a  line  in  which  he  did 
not  believe.  The  loss  is  real.” 

■ 

Sydney  Editor  Dies 

Sydney,  Australia — Brian  Pen- 
ton,  47,  editor  of  the  Sydney  Daily 
Telegraph,  died  Aug.  24.  A  cru¬ 
sader  for  freedom  of  the  press, 
Mr.  Penton  waged  a  spectacular 
campaign  in  1944  against  an  Aus¬ 
tralian  Government  attempt  to 
suppress  Sydney  newspapers  on  an 
issue  of  political  censorship.  He 
had  served  as  a  reporter  for  the 
1  London  Daily  Express. 


Chicago,  NU 
To  Honor 
Gainza  Paz 

Chicago— Dr .  Alberto  Gain?;) 

Paz,  exiled  editor-publisher  of  La 
Prensa,  Buenos  Aires,  Argentina, 
will  be  the  honored  guest  of  Chi¬ 
cago  and  Midwest  newspaper  edi¬ 
tors  and  publishers  here  &pt.  28 
at  a  dinner  to  be  held  in  the 
Stevens  Hotel. 

The  occasion  will  mark  the 
opening  of  a  series  of  week-end 
events,  culminating  in  Dr.  Paz  re¬ 
ceiving  an  honorary  degree  from 
Northwestern  University  at  a  spe¬ 
cial  convocation  on  Monday  after-  I 
noon,  Oct.  1,  at  Evanston.  He  is 
scheduled  to  deliver  an  addi^  at  I 
the  convocation  to  be  attended  by  i 
Northwestern  faculty  and  student  | 
members  as  well  as  visiting  Mid¬ 
western  newspapermen.  j 

To  Tell  His  Story 

The  Chicago  dinner  on  Friday 
evening.  Sept.  28,  will  permit  Dr. 

Paz  to  tell  the  complete  story  of 
La  Prensa’s  controversy  with  the 
Argentine  government,  leading  to 
confiscation  of  the  outspoken 
newspaper  by  the  Peron  adminis¬ 
tration,  and  forcing  him  to  leave 
.\rgentina. 

Alexander  F.  (Casey)  Jones, 
Syracuse  (N.  Y.)  Herald  Journal, 
president  of  the  American  Society 
of  Newspaper  Editors,  will  preside 
at  the  Chicago  dinner.  Tom  Wal¬ 
lace,  Louisville  (Ky.)  Times, 
president  of  the  Inter-American 
Press  Association,  will  be  the 
principal  speaker  aside  from  the 
guest  of  honor.  Col  Robert  R. 
McCormick,  Chicago  Tribune  edi¬ 
tor  and  publisher  and  senior  pub¬ 
lisher  among  Chicago  newspapers, 
will  introduce  Dr.  Paz. 

Following  the  Chicago  dinner, 
plans  are  underway  for  a  forum 
at  Northwestern  University,  tenta¬ 
tively  scheduled  for  Sunday,  Sept. 

30,  at  which  a  group  of  leading 
U.  S.  and  South  American  editors 
and  publishers  are  to  be  invited. 

Plan  Open  Discussion 

Dean  Kenneth  E.  Olson  of  the 
Medill  School  of  Journalism  at 
Northwestern,  is  arranging  the 
open  forum  in  cooperation  with 
the  Inter-American  Press  Associ¬ 
ation.  Details  of  the  forum 
program  are  yet  to  be  announced. 

Dinner  chairman  Richard  1., 
Finnegan,  Chicago  Sun-Times,  an¬ 
nounced  the  ^pt.  28  event  is 
being  co-sponsored  by  the  Chi¬ 
cago  members  of  ASNE.  Chicago  i 
Newspaper  Publishers  Association, 
Inland  Daily  Press  Association, 
Chicago  Headline  Club  of  Sigma 
Delta  Chi,  professional  journal¬ 
istic  fraternity,  and  the  Chicago 
Press  Club.  Invitations  are  being 
extended  to  ASNE  and  Ameri^  i 
Newspaper  Publisher  Association  j 
members  in  the  Midwest  area. 

Plans  also  include  initiation  of 
Dr.  Paz  as  a  professional  member 
of  Sigma  Delta  Chi  by  the  North¬ 
western  University  undergraduate 
chapter. 
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Small  Daily  Sets  Up 
Program  for  Staffers 

By  Slyvan  Meyer 

Editor,  Gainesville  (Go.)  Times 


Although  “small  dailies,”  say 
those  under  25,000  circulation, 
may  sometimes  resent  being  the 
training  ground  for  larger  news¬ 
papers,  they  have  little  choice  in 
the  matter. 

They  need,  in  fact,  to  improve 
the  training  of  their  own  staff 
members  not  for  future  assign¬ 
ment  on  the  big  journals  but  for 
work  right  at  home.  The  small 
daily  has  no  staff  surplus  to  ab¬ 
sorb  the  shock  of  inexperienced 
personnel.  It  may,  inde^,  often 
be  required  to  entrust  brand  new 
staff  members  with  key  assign¬ 
ments  or  stories  of  a  touchy  na¬ 
ture  that  calf  for  that  extra 
knowledge  and  background. 

Four-Part  Training 

It  was  with  no  sense  of  over¬ 
whelming  obligation  to  all  journal¬ 
ism  that  we  established  our  mod¬ 
est  training  routine.  It  was  out 
of  pure  necessity  when  we  found 
our  news  side  with  only  two  ex¬ 
perienced  people  and  everyone 
else  as  new  as  an  unopened  box 
of  teletype  paper. 

We  came  up  with  a  four-part 
program  which  consisted  of  two 
parts  actual  training  and  two 
parts  “needling.”  There  were  some 
frills  inserted  here  and  there  but 
basically  the  program  operates  as 
follows; 

1.  Since  our  news  side  works 
closely  with  the  composing  room 
and  since  almost  everyone  on  the 
editorial  staff  makes  up  a  section 
of  the  paper  or  at  least  a  page 
every  day,  knowledge  of  the  me¬ 
chanical  operation  becomes  of  tc^ 
importance.  New  people  spend 
the  afternoons  of  their  first  week 
at  work  nosing  around  the  shop, 
checking  their  own  work  and 
finding  out  “what  happened.” 

With  the  composing  room  fore¬ 
man,  we  try  to  stress  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  such  elementary  routine 
as  clean  copy,  well-read  and 


Breakfast  Briefs 

An  expert  on  electricity  says 
that  no  place  is  entirely  safe  dur¬ 
ing  a  thunderstorm.  It  is  more 
difficult  to  hide  from  nature  than 
from  even  Senator  Kefauver. 

*  *  * 

After  the  modem  child  is  told 
about  the  bees,  the  birds  and  the 
flowers  he  faces  only  one  major 
problem — how  to  let  his  parents 
down  easy. 

From  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer 


checked  cc^y,  proper  slugs  and 
layout  placement.  Just  the  sound 
of  the  composing  room  and  the 
confusion  of  its  fast-moving  ac¬ 
complishments  serve  to  impress 
a  tyro  with  the  importance  of 
doing  his  bit  to  prevent  com¬ 
pounding  the  difficulties  by  care¬ 
less  errors  and  faulty  procedure. 

Win  Their  ‘Rule’ 

A  staff  member  who,  after  a 
year  on  the  editorial  side,  fails 
to  win  his  “make-up”  rule  from 
the  composing  staff,  just  hasn’t 
availed  himself  of  the  opportun¬ 
ity  presented  by  a  small  paper 
unhampered  by  work  restrictions. 

2.  Anyone  who  decides  to  go 
into  newspaper  work  in  the  first 
place  can  assemble  a  collection  of 
facts  in  reasonable  order  and  co¬ 
herence,  perhaps  not  dramatically 
or  logically,  but  at  least  under¬ 
standably.  The  biggest  difficulty, 
we  found,  came  in  reporting  fa¬ 
cility;  knowing  how  to  ask  ques¬ 
tions,  continuing  to  ask  questions, 
obtaining  complete  information, 
finding  the  background  meanings 
of  stories,  exploring  all  the  angles. 

We  used  constant  coaching  and 
over-the-shoulder  instruction,  of 
course,  plus  careful  briefing  on 
important  assignments.  But  for 
the  tedious  watchfulness  required 
to  bring  in  a  well-rounded  story 
we  needed  a  training  device. 

It  turned  out  to  be  a  three- 
way  analysis  of  good  stories  writ¬ 
ten  by  someone  else.  Over  a 
period  of  time,  each  new  staffer 
must  analyze  a  score  or  more  of 
topflight  stories  gleaned  from  our 
paper  and  others  as  well.  He  di¬ 
vides  a  sheet  of  paper  into  three 
columns  and  breali  his  subject 
story  into  factors  to  fit  each  col¬ 
umn.  The  first  column  lists  the 
bare  facts  of  the  story:  names, 
dates,  places,  motives,  charges, 
etc.  In  the  second  column,  he 
enters  the  question  that  the  re- 
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porter  must  have  asked  to  obtain 
that  particular  fact;  “What  is  your 
name?”  “Why  did  you  shoot  your 
husband?”  “Who  told  you  to  go 
east?”  “Didn’t  you  know  Joe 
had  a  wife  and  six  kids?” 

In  the  third  column,  our  staffer 
notes  the  background  knowledge 
of  his  subject  that  lead  the  writer 
to  ask  each  particular  question 
where  research  and  familiarity 
with  subject  matter  had  any  bear¬ 
ing.  This  teaches,  among  other 
things,  the  necessity  of  going  on 
an  assignment  prepared  and  load¬ 
ed  with  previous  information.  It 
might  help  a  tyro  get  a  story  as 
good  as  one  obtained  by  a  man 
who  has  been  on  the  same  beat 
for  years. 

With  this  three-way  analysis,  we 
have  new  men  study  clippings  in 
the  morgue  that  pertain  to  their 
beats  to  increase  their  background 
and  cut  that  long,  long  period  be¬ 
fore  a  new  reporter  gains  famili¬ 
arity  with  his  contacts. 

3.  Immediate  correction  of  er¬ 
rors  impresses  a  new  staffer  and 
makes  his  improvement  come 
along  more  rapidly.  Our  proof¬ 
reader  checks  all  errors  against 
copy.  Copy  errors  are  sent  to 
the  editorial  office  every  after¬ 
noon  and  a  reporter  is  confronted 
with  his  flubs  immediately.  This 
has  a  particularly  efficacious  re¬ 
sult  on  the  news  desk  and  also 
forces  a  reporter  to  copyread  his 
own  stuff  more  carefully,  elimi¬ 
nating  another  possibility  for  er¬ 
ror,  which  makes  a  difference 
when  one  man  does  all  the  copy¬ 
reading  and  editing,  writes  all  the 
headlines,  does  layouts  and  pulls 
a  wire. 

Staff  Meetings 

4.  Weekly  staff  meetings  take 
up  more  esoteric  matters.  Spring¬ 
ing  either  from  a  story  in  our 
own  paper,  a  Southern  Newspaper 
Publisher’s  Association  Bulletin,  a 
Nieman  Reports  issue,  or  some 
other  such  source,  staff  meetings 
go  into  press  privileges,  laws  of 
libel,  press  ethics,  etc.  We  try 

.to  stress  the  importance  of  hold¬ 
ing  firm  for  the  paper’s  rights 
against  reluctant  news  sources. 
Here  we  discuss  policy,  style  and 
general  understanding  of  our  own 
paper  and  its  place  in  our  com¬ 
munity. 

We  go  in  for  the  usual  devices, 
of  course.  The  daily  assignment 
sheet  has  a  one-paragraph  “lesson 
for  the  day”  appended  to  explain 
a  mistreated  style  point,  or  plug 
for  more  features,  or  suggest  a 
new  source  of  news.  Each  paper 
is  carefully  marked  and  posted 
so  that  layout  errors  can  be 
pointed  up  and  corrected.  A  read¬ 
ing  list  of  the  more  practical  text- 
Ixwks  and  of  professional  publica¬ 
tions  is  maintained  and  staffers  are 
expected  to  do  a  certain  amount 
of  outside  reading  to  learn  more 
about  their  trade. 

The  program  appeals  to  us.  It 
doesn’t  take  too  much  executive 
time  and  yet  new  people  seem  to 
improve  under  such  tutelage  in 
a  remarkably  short  time. 
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End  11-Week 
Trial  Run  of 
Teletypesetter 

Portland,  Ore. — In  a  letter  to 
Russell  Hendren,  president,  Mult¬ 
nomah  Typographical  Union,  M. 

J.  Frey,  general  manager  of  the 
Oregonian,  announced  that  paper’s 
decision  “to  completely  suspend 
Teletypesetter  operation  until  fur¬ 
ther  notice  to  give  us  time  to  de¬ 
velop  and  analyze  the  statistics  for 
the  eleven-week  period  after  which 
we  will  determine  on  what  basis 
we  are  to  continue  Teletypeset- 
ter  operation.”  (Teletypesetter  op¬ 
eration  had  been  in  effect  for  elev. 
en  weeks). 

The  letter  stated;  “On  May  10, 
1951,  we  reached  an  agreement 
with  you  to  temporarily  relax  the  ' 
contract  stipulation  (350  lines  per 
hour  for  eight-point  and  250  lines 
per  hour  for  five-point)  to  provide 
time  for  your  people  to  become 
more  proficient  as  Teletypesetter 
operators. 

“Specifically  the  basis  of  evalu¬ 
ating  Teletypesetter  output  was 
that  eight  perforator  operators 
produce  the  equal  of  ten  manual 
operators  at  an  estimated  1,350 
lines  per  day  per  operator  for 
manual  operation.  On  this  basis, 
we  are  short  about  63,000  lines 
for  the  eleven  weeks  of  operation 
ending  on  July  26,  1951.” 

The  union’s  Teletypesetter  com¬ 
mittee  has  been  reactivated.  The  i 
new  committee  consists  of  Jay 
Walton,  chairman;  Clarence  An¬ 
derson,  M.  K.  Greenlee,  Henry 
Grune,  R.  E.  McMahon,  Rex  Old- 
ford  and  President  Hendren. 

■ 

Guild  Granted  Right  ^ 
To  Prosecute  CP 

Ottawa — ^The  American  News¬ 
paper  Guild  has  been  granted  per¬ 
mission  to  prosecute  Canadian 
Press  and  its  radio  subsidiary. 
Press  News  Ltd.,  under  the  Can¬ 
adian  labor  code,  a  Labor  Depart¬ 
ment  official  announced  Aug.  23. 

The  Guild  applied  last  May  to 
Labor  Minister  M.  Gregg  for  per- 
mision  to  prosecute  the  two  com-  I 
panics  for  alleged  failure  to  bar¬ 
gain  collectively. 

■ 

$100,000  Libel  Suit 

A  $100,000  libel  suit  has  been 
filed  in  Luzerne  County  <2ourt  at 
Wilkes-Barre  by  Mayor  Anthony 
B.  Drier,  Nanticoke,  against  the  ' 
Wilkes-Barre  Independent  Co.  and  ‘ 
six  individuals,  including  Thomas 
E.  Heffeman,  managing  editor, 
and  George  P.  Heffeman,  adver¬ 
tising  manager  of  the  Sunday  In¬ 
dependent.  Basis  of  the  suit  is  an 
ad  published  in  the  Independent 
on  July  22,  two  days  before  the 
primary  election.  The  plaintiff 
avers  he  was  libeled  in  an  ad 
which  contained  pictures  of  two 
homes,  and  said  Drier  had  bought 
them  and  an  auto,  “since  becom¬ 
ing  mayor  at  $100  a  tiKWith.” 
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This  Week 

MAGAZINE 


is  proud  to  announce 

that  four  more  great  newspapers  are  joining  its 
distinguished  group: 


The  Charlotte  Observer* 

The  {Jaeksonville)  Florida  Times-Union* 
The  Houston  Post* 

The  Salt  Lake  Tribune** 


*As  of  January  6th,  1952 
“As  of  February  lOth,  1952 


Member  Neivspapers  . .  1952 

CIRCULATION  .  .  .  10,296,017 

Based  on  ABC  Statement  3/31/ '51 


The  Baltimore  Sunday  Sun 
The  Birmingham  News 
The  Boston  Herald 
The  Charlotte  Observer 
The  Chicago  Daily  News 
The  Cincinnati  Enquirer 
Cleveland  Plain  Dealer 
The  Dallas  Morning  News 
Des  Moines  Sunday  Register 
The  Detroit  News 
,  The  Houston  Post 


The  Indianapolis  Star 
The  Jacksonville  Florida  Times-Union 
Los  Angeles  Times 
The  Memphis  Commercial  Appeal 
Miami  Sunday  News 
The  Milwaukee  Journal 
Minneapolis  Sunday  Tribune 
The  Times-Picayune- 
New  Orleans  States 
New  York  Herald  Tribune 
The  Philadelphia  Sunday  Bulletin 


The  Phoenix  Republic 
The  Pittsburgh  Press  \ 

Portland  Oregon  Journal 
The  Providence  Sunday  Journal  \ '  A 
Rochester  Democrat  &  Chronicle 
The  Salt  Lake  Tribune 
St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat  \ 

San  Francisco  Chronicle 
The  Spokane  Spokesman-Review 
The  Washington  Sunday  Star 


In  1952 


This  Week 


The  National  Sunday  Magazine 

31  GREAT  NEWSPAPERS  WILL  DISTRIBUTE  IT 
OVER  10  MILLION  FAMILIES  WILL  GET  IT 
OVER  23  MILLION  PEOPLE  WILL  READ  IT 


This  Week! 
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L.  A.  Times' 
Rules  for 
Wedding  Story 

Los  Angeles — Pointing  to  the 
newsprint  shortage  and  the  im¬ 
portance  of  time  in  a  newspaper’s 
production,  the  Los  Angeles  Times 
recently  devoted  more  than  a 
column  in  a  Sunday  issue  to  ques- 
tion^nswer  instructions  for  sub¬ 
mitting  wedding  copy. 

“Have  you  ever  tried  to  pour 
a  quart  of  water  into  a  pint  jar?” 
ask^  Barbara  Jo  Scott,  of  the 
society  department,  who  wrote  the 
promotional  piece.  “We  seem  to 
do  it  every  day  in  the  simile  of 
too  little  room  and  too  much 
material,” 

Other  News,  Too 

For  one  thing,  she  cited,  “news¬ 
print  is  not  as  abundant  as  we'd 
wish  ...  the  society  department 
is  only  one  of  several  in  the 
women’s  section  and  we  must  also 
consider  our  own  nonbridal 
news.” 

In  a  straight-forward  manner, 
the  story  explained  deadlines,  type 
and  size  of  photos— and  the  sure 
way  of  getting  the  photos  re¬ 
turned.  Release  dates,  limited 
space  for  wordage.  and  other  as¬ 
pects  often  overltx)ked  by  sub¬ 
scribers  also  were  enumerated. 

The  promotion  also  let  readers 
know  that  wedding  stories  in  this 
metropolitan  newspaper  are  based 


solely  on  news  value  without  re¬ 
gard  as  to  whether  the  bride  and 
groom,  or  both,  are  subscribers 
or  advertisers. 

The  story  was  a  planned  in¬ 
strument  to  eliminate  phone-jam¬ 
ming  and  time-wasting  on  trivial 
calls  to  the  wedding  department, 
but  it  didn’t  omit  its  willingness 
to  cooperate. 

One  in  Thousands 

“Remember,”  Miss  Scott  re¬ 
minded,  “that  you  have  just  one 
wedding  to  consider,  and  we  must 
think  of  thousands.” 

The  twelfth  and  last  question 
posed  as  one  offered  by  a  reader: 
“Aren’t  you  tired  of  writing  about 
brides  and  brides-elect?” 

Here,  the  promotion  hit  a  tone 
bound  to  be  reader-receptive: 
"The  hearty  answer  is  ‘Not  in  the 
least!’  We  may  struggle  with  the 
task  of  saying  the  same  thing  over 
and  over  in  a  different  way,  but 
we  feel  that  each  wedding  has 
something  fresh  about  it.  Each 
story  is  a  new  story  for  the  fam¬ 
ilies  involved,  something  to  be 
clipped  and  treasured,  or  sent  out 
of  town.  We  like  brides  and  we 
want  to  please  them.  Remember 
that  we're  on  your  side!” 

■ 

Correction 

The  Philadelphia  story,  page  26, 
Aug.  2.*'.  on  "Chicago  newsmen 
write  for  Holiday  issue.”  incorrect¬ 
ly  identified  Mary  Lksugherty  with 
the  Chicago  Daily  News.  She  is 
society  columnist  for  the  Chicago 
Sun-Times. 


CLASSIFIED  ADS 


Will  be  af  our  desks  fo  help  in  any  department. 
We've  bought  and  sold  machinery — found  the 
best  of  help— bought  a  paper  once  and  through 
one  of  the  brokers — had  it  fixed  up  by  an  engineer 
— we  found  them  all  in  the  Classified  Section. 
That's  why  WE  know." 

Make  it  a  part  of  your  routine  to 
USE  and  READ 
THE  CLASSIFIED  SECTION. 


'Do's  and  Don'ts'  on 
Coins,  Stamps  in  Ads 

A  guide  to  the  “Use  in  Adver¬ 
tising  of  Postage  Stamps,  Coins, 
U.  S.  Securities,  Internal  Revenue 
Stamps”  has  been  published  by 
the  National  Better  Business  Bu¬ 
reau  as  a  supplement  to  “Do’s  and 
Don’ts  in  Advertising  Copy.”  The 
new  rep)ort  is  based  on  recent 
changes  in  the  law,  according  to 
Allan  E.  Backman,  “Do’s  and 
Don’ts”  editor,  and  reaches  the 
following  conclusions: 

1.  It  is  now  permissable  to  use 
illustrations  of  U.  S.  or  foreign 
coins  in  advertising;  however,  the 
attachment  of  advertising  stickers 
on  coins  is  prohibited. 

2.  Advertisements  in  the  like¬ 
ness  or  similitude  of  U.  S.  Secur¬ 
ities  or  obligations  are  generally 
prohibited;  illustrations  of  U.  .S. 
Savings  Bonds  have  sometimes 
been  permitted  but  only  in  con¬ 
nection  with  Savings  Bonds  Cam¬ 
paigns. 

3.  U.  S.  Stamps  cannot  be  re¬ 
produced  in  advertising  except 
under  certain  limited  conditions 
for  philatelic  purposes. 

4.  Reproduction  of  internal 
revenue  stamps  in  advertising  has 
been  authorized  only  in  the  ca.se 
of  cancelled  stamps  on  legal  docu¬ 
ments. 

■ 

Penn.  Papers  Plan 
Classified  Clinic 

PrnsBL'RGH,  Pa.  —  A  “shirt¬ 
sleeve”  question  and  answer  peri¬ 
od,  in  which  CAMs  will  exchange 
profit-producing  ideas,  will  be  one 
of  the  features  of  the  annual 
CKissified  Clinic  of  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Newspaper  Publishers’  As¬ 
sociation  at  the  Roosevelt  Hotel 
here.  Sept.  17-18. 

This  session  will  be  conducted 
by  Paul  C.  Shebest,  of  the  Wil¬ 
liamsport  (Pa.)  Sun  and  Gazette- 
Bulletin.  Another  highlight  will 
be  a  discussion  on  the  standardi¬ 
zation  of  classified  advertising  rate 
cards  and  procedures,  conducted 
by  a  PNPA  committee  headed  by 
James  G.  Slep,  of  the  Altoona 
(Pa.)  Mirror. 

Among  the  guest  speakers  at  the 
clinic  will  be  Dr.  Charles  L.  Allen, 
assistant  dean  of  the  Medill  School 
of  Journalism.  Northwestern  Uni¬ 
versity;  George  Swetnam,  writer 
for  the  Pittsburgh  (Pa.)  Press; 
Frank  M.  Leport.  Pennsylvania 
State  Employment  Service;  and 
Earl  A.  Skinner,  general  advertis¬ 
ing  manager.  Bell  Telephone 
Company  of  Pennsylvania. 

E.  F.  Bossard,  of  the  Easton 
(Pa.)  Express  is  chairman  of  the 
clinic. 

■ 

80,000  at  Festival 

Chicago — An  audience  of  80,- 
000  persons  witnessed  the  22nd 
annual  Chicagoland  Music  Festival 
here  Aug.  25  in  Soldiers’  Field, 
sending  total  attendance  figures 
over  the  two  million  mark  for  the 
series  of  spectacles  presented  by 
Chicago  Tribune  Charities,  Inc. 


Fit  As  Fiddle, 
Says  Perkins, 
Dean  of  Coast 

San  Francisco — Reporting  him¬ 
self  “fit  as  a  fiddle”  after  a  series 
of  illnesses  last  winter,  S.  A. 
“Sam”  Perkins  of  Tacoma.  Wash., 
now  assumes  the  role  of  dean  of 
daily  newspaper  publishers  of  the 
Pacific  Coast,  if  not  of  the  nation. 
He  was  86  years  old  last  May  6. 

Mr.  Perkins  flew  here  from  his 
Tacoma  offices  to  pay  final  re¬ 
spects  to  William  Randolph 
Hearst,  then  proceeded  to  Santa 
Barbara.  Calif.,  where  has  has  oil 
holdings,  and  re-visited  here  en- 
route  back  to  Tacoma  last  week. 

Friend  of  Hearst 

Owner  and  publisher  of  the 
Bellingham  (Wash.)  Herald  and 
the  Olympia  (Wash.)  Daily  Olym¬ 
pian,  Mr.  Perkins’  friendship  with 
Mr.  Hearst  began  in  the  last  de¬ 
cade  of  the  past  century.  .At  one 
time  he  published  seven  newspa¬ 
pers  in  Washington  State  and  his 
activities  included  the  sale  of  the 
old  Los  Angeles  Herald  to  Mr. 
Hearst,  he  told  E  &  P. 

Mr.  Perkins  first  met  Mr. 
Hearst  when  the  late  publisher 
assumed  the  role  of  a  repsirter  and 
went  to  Washington.  D.  C.,  in 
quest  of  information  which  was 
bottled  up  in  a  Senate  committee, 
Mr.  Perkins  recalled.  Beginning 
in  1896  and  continuing  to  1901 
Mr.  Perkins  was  secretary  to  the 
distinguished  political  leader,  Mark 
Hanna. 

Pressed  for  some  of  the  pre¬ 
cepts  gained  from  more  than  50 
years  as  a  newspaper  publisher, 
Mr.  Perkins  told  E&P; 

“When  you  buy  a  paper, 
broaden  its  services.  1  never  liked 
to  load  a  wagon  three-quarters 
full.  Expenses  are  basically  the 
same  for  a  full  load,  so  take  on 
all  you  can  carry. 

"Print  all  the  news  that’s  fit  to 
print.  I  said  fit — not  the  news 
that  degrades  a  mother  or  blights 
a  child.  If  you  have  an  unpleasant 
story  on  someone,  call  him  up  and 
read  it  to  him.  He  can  have  no 
objection  then. 

"In  buying  newspapers,  buy  the 
field.  If  the  area  is  right,  a  loser 
can  become  a  winner.  All  the 
newsp;ipers  1  ever  bought  have 
been  either  broke  or  losers  at  the 
time. 

“And  most  important,  assume 
no  obligations.  Then  you  have 
none.” 

And  that  ban  on  obligations 
should  extend  to  financial  factors 
in  this  era  of  extremely  high  cats 
and  hard-to-hold  profit  margins, 
Mr.  Perkins  stressed. 

Alert  and  spry,  Mr.  Perkins 
years  ago  reduced  the  publishing 
load  of  seven  newspapers  to  two, 
but  he  continues  in  the  active  ^- 
rection  of  his  various  properties 
from  the  Perkins  Building,  Ta¬ 
coma,  Wash. 

“T^ay  I  can’t  quit,  and  I  do 
not  want  to”’  he  advised. 
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FOR  YOUR  INFORMATION: 


It's  a  rare  day  when  a  technical  report  on  laboratory  research 
gets  past  the  editor  and  into  print.  The  reason:  it's  not  news. 

But  often  as  not  you  will  find  the  results  of  that  research  on  Page 
One.  The  reason:  they  are  news. 

A  case  in  point  is  the  story  of  the  advances  made  in  aviation 
design.  American  manufacturers  are  building  airplane  engines  with 
double  the  horsepower  of  our  best  World  War  II  models.  What  does  that 
mean  to  newspaper  readers?  It  means  that  our  commercial  aircraft  can 
carry  heavier  payloads  at  higher  speeds  and  without  a  comparable  increase 
in  engine  weight.  It  means  that  our  fighter  and  bomber  pilots  can  knife 
deeper  into  enemy  territory,  strike  with  greater  force,  and  come  home 
again.  That  gets  into  print.  That ' s  news. 

What  makes  this  progress  possible?  For  one  thing,  a  little  army 
of  men  and  women,  working  at  oil  company  laboratories  in  every  section 
of  the  country,  developing  the  fuels  that  make  these  engines  possible. 
They  work  with  hydrocarbons.  They  ask  —  then  answer  —  questions  about 
gravity  and  viscosity  and  flash  point  and  molecular  structure.  To  most  , 
newspapermen,  that's  not  news. 

Thus,  when  the  American  public  opens  its  papers  it  reads  the 
effect,  not  the  cause.  But  behind  these  tremendous  industrial  achieve¬ 
ments  are  such  interesting  facts  as  these: 

...during  the  past  five  years  oil  scientists  have  patented  8,179 
new  inventions  —  an  average  of  more  than  six  every  working  day. 

...some  of  these  have  helped  make  possible  today's  record  oil 
output  - —  25  per  cent  greater  than  during  the  peak  year  of  World  War  II, 

...others  have  made  possible  today's  high  standard  of  oil  product 
quality  —  two  gallons  of  gasoline  now  do  the  work  that  three  gallons 
did  in  1925. 

...research  work  is  going  on  at  the  greatest  pitch  in  history. 

U.  S.  oil  companies  today  employ  more  than  15,000  scientists  and 
technicians,  spend  more  than  100  million  dollars  a  year  to  create  new 
products,  make  old  ones  better. 

If  you'd  like  further  information  —  on  any  phase  of  this 
remarkable  story  of  research  or  any  other  part  of  the  oil  industry  — 
please  write  to  me. 


Oil  Industry  Information  Committee 

American  Petroleum  Institute 

50  West  50th  Street,  New  York  20,  N.  Y 
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Women's  Editor 

Visiting 

Pen-Friends 

Hartford — Over  the  years  and 
especially  during  the  war  period, 
many  Americans  gain  friends 
from  foreign  countries  through 
the  mail.  Edrie  Van  Dore.  wom¬ 
an’s  page  editor  of  the  Hartford 
(Conn.)  Times,  was  a  great  advo¬ 
cate  of  this  idea  and  has  gathered 
for  herself  a  flock  of  friends,  par¬ 
ticularly  in  England. 

When  Mrs.  Van  Dore  sailed  for 
England  on  the  Queen  Elizabeth 
July  28.  a  dream  began  to  come 
true  after  25  years  of  writing 
across  the  Atlantic  to  a  pen-friend. 
She  had  “met”  the  pen-friend 
through  the  pages  of  the  Girls  and 
Boys  Magazine  of  the  Sunday 
Detroit  (Mich.)  Free  Press. 


The  Free  Press  had  a  world 
circulation,  and  children  from 
Africa,  Australia.  China  and  Eu¬ 
rope  wrote  letters  to  its  Sunbeam 
Club,  founded  in  1909  by  the  late 
Arthur  Mosely,  Sunday  editor, 
who  also  organized  the  paper’s 
Fresh  Air  Camp  for  underprivi¬ 
leged  children. 

Joined  Free  Press  at  17 

Edrie  became  a  contributor  to 
the  club  at  the  age  of  8  and  its 
editor  at  17,  when  she  joined  the 
staff  of  the  Free  Press.  She  corre¬ 
sponded  with  girls  and  boys  in 
Canada,  South  Carolina,  Australia 
and  Scotland  and  visited  some  of 
them  in  this  country  and  in  Ca¬ 
nada. 

One  of  her  Canadian  pen- 
friends  became  the  music  editor 
of  the  London  (Ont.)  Free  Press 
and  is  also  visiting  England  this 
summer  to  attend  festival  concerts. 

Another  pen-friend.  Barbara 
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Smith,  lives  in  England.  A  nursery 
school  teacher.  Barbara  helped 
evacuate  children  from  London 
during  the  blitz.  She  also  ran  a 
nursery  school  for  J.  B.  Priestley 
in  his  country  home. 

Barbara  Smith  married  during 
the  war  and  her  baby,  Mary  Fran¬ 
cesca.  now  4  years  old.  is  Edrie’s 
god<hild  by  pro.xy,  and  her  baby 
brother,  Anthony  Gregory,  18 
months,  is  god-son  of  John  Crock¬ 
ett,  former  Times  reporter,  who 
has  been  serving  with  the  U.  S. 
State  Department  in  Italy. 

Writing  Columns 

Mrs.  Van  Dore  is  now  in  Eng¬ 
land  and  visiting  with  her  many 
pen  friends  whom  she  has  grown 
to  know  intimately  over  the  years 
by  means  of  their  correspondence. 
These  friends  are  the  subject  mat¬ 
ter  of  many  of  her  daily  columns 
which  appear  on  the  woman’s 
page  of  The  Times.  During  the 
course  of  her  trip,  she  is  writing 
periodic  columns  of  her  travels 
across  the  British  Isles  meeting 
the  people  whom  many  of  her 
readers  have  come  to  know 
through  the  column. 

Edrie  Van  Dore  has  been  on 
the  Staff  of  the  Times  for  several 
years  and  has  won  .several  awards 
from  national  associations  for  her 
woman’s  page. 

■ 

Ann  Marsters  Is 
H-A  Drama  Critic 

Chic.\go  —  Ann  Marsters,  who 
began  newspaper  work  as  a  girl 
sports  writer  in  Boston,  later  be¬ 
coming  feature 
writer  and  movie 
critic  of  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Herald- 
A  merican,  has 
been  appointed 
drama  critic  of 
the  Herald- 
American. 

Her  appoint¬ 
ment  as  successor 
to  the  late  Ash¬ 
ton  Stevens, 
dean  of  U.  S. 
drama  critics  who  died  last  July, 
was  announced  this  week  by 
George  A.  DeWitt,  H-A  manag¬ 
ing  editor. 

Started  on  Boston  .\mcrican 

Miss  Marsters,  a  native  of  Bos¬ 
ton,  started  on  the  Boston  (Mass.) 
American  as  a  sports  writer,  cov¬ 
ering  boxing,  baseball,  football 
and  other  sports.  Her  ability  as 
a  feature  writer  earned  her  such 
an  assignment  when  she  joined  the 
Herald-American  in  1940. 

As  a  feature  writer,  she  made 
frequent  trips  to  Hollywood  to 
write  about  new  movies  and 
screen  stars.  She  later  became 
movie  critic  of  the  TJerald-Ameri- 
can  and  likewise  wrote  a  column, 
“Girl  About  Town.” 

Miss  Marsters  will  continue  as 
movie  editor  of  the  Herald-Amer¬ 
ican  along  with  her  duties  as 
drama  critic.  She  will  have  an 
assistant  to  help  her  handle  mo¬ 
tion  picture  reviews. 


Marsters 


Myrick 


Woman  Farm 
Editor  Gives 
Men  the  'Dirt' 

Spartanburg.  S.  C. — Attractive, 
smiling  Newspaperwoman  Susan 
Myrick  has  returned  to  Georgia 
after  “stirring  up 
a  lot  of  dirt  in 
these  parts.” 

Miss  Myrick, 
associate  editor 
and  farm  news- 
writer  of  the  Ma¬ 
con  (Ga.)  Tele¬ 
graph,  and  one  of 
the  few  woman 
farm  editors  in 
the  country  for 
that  matter,  was 
a  speaker  at  the 
Southeastern  caucus  of  Soil  Con¬ 
servation  Service  district  super¬ 
visors  here.  Her  audience  was 
composed  entirely  of  men,  also 
in  Spartanburg  on  a  “dirt  assign¬ 
ment” — the  making  of  good  dirt 
via  the  rehabilitation  of  sub-mar¬ 
ginal  soil  and  proper  land  use. 

Dedicated  to  Conservation 

Susan  Myrick  was  perfectly  at 
home.  She  has  met  with  farmers 
and  soil  conservationists  many 
times  before.  As  farm  newswriter. 
she  handles  4-H,  FEA,  RE.\,  Farm 
Bureau  and  other  news  and  edits 
the  farm  page  of  the  Macon  Tele¬ 
graph.  She  makes  many  speeches 
to  farm  bureaus,  civic  clubs  and 
other  agricultural  organizations 
and  admits  she  has  eaten  more 
barbecue  than  any  other  reporter 
in  the  nation. 

During  the  past  four  years,  she 
has  devoted  much  of  her  time  to 
the  promotion  of  soil  conservation 
and  the  work  of  the  soil  conserva¬ 
tion  districts  in  Georgia. 

She  has  just  retired  as  president 
of  the  Macon  Farmers  Club,  prob¬ 
ably  the  only  woman  in  the  nation 
who  has  held  such  a  position. 

Received  Award 

For  her  work  in  promoting  soil 
conservation,  she  recently  received 
the  “Award  of  Merit”  from  the 
Georgia  Association  of  Soil  Con¬ 
servation  District  Supervisors. 

The  “gal”  farm  editor  is  also 
an  author.  Her  book.  “Our  Daily 
Bread,”  a  third  grade  social  sci¬ 
ence  reader  with  soil  conservation 
as  its  theme,  has  been  adopted  as 
a  textbook  in  the  schools  of  Geor¬ 
gia  and  South  Carolina. 

She’s  a  dramatist  too.  She  served 
as  technical  adviser  on  accent, 
manners  and  customs  for  the 
movie  version  of  “Gone  With  the 
Wind,”  and  is  a  charter  member 
of  the  Macon  Little  Theatre. 

■ 

Joins  Cullen 

Robert  B.  Webster  has  been 
added  to  the  staff  of  the  Cincin¬ 
nati  office  of  the  John  W.  Cullen 
Company,  publishers’  representa¬ 
tive.  He  has  been  with  the  na¬ 
tional  advertising  department  of 
the  Cincinnati  Enquirer  for  sev¬ 
eral  years. 
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THROUGHOUT 

THE 

GRAPHIC  ARTS 


you  need 


left;  Monotype  caster  operator  checks  temperature  of 


Gas- fired  metal  pot. 


Right:  Pig  is  positioned  for  automatic  feeding  inta  Gat 


melting  pot  of  slug  caster. 
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Newspaper  plants,  publishing  houses,  binderies, 
and  various  commercial  and  specialty  establish¬ 
ments  serving  the  Graphic  Arts  Industry  utilize 
the  productive  flames  of  GAS  in  many  ways; 

•  Ink  drying  9  paper  curing  9  ambecting 

9  typo  castors  9  mot  drying  9  wax  mahlng 

9  storae  ccutors  9  smaltars  9  slug  castors 

These  are  just  some  of  the  many  applications 
of  GAS  in  the  Graphic  Arts  Industry.  Modem 
Gas  Equipment  should  be  a  part  of  your  plant 
modernization  plans  because  GAS  is  flexible, 
economical,  time-saving,  and  assures  precise  tem¬ 
perature  control.  Your  Gas  Company  Representa¬ 
tive  will  post  you  on  latest  developments  .  .  . 
call  him  today. 


AMERICAN  GAS  ASSOCIATION 

420  LEXINGTON  AVE.,  NEW  YORK  17,  N.  Y. 


PHOTOGRAPHY 


Solemn  Lensmen  Cover 
The  ChieCs  Funeral 


“On  restriction  No.  3 — no  pic-  photographers  to  act  any  other 
tures  of  any  kind  at  the  ceme-  way?  They  were  in  on  history, 
tery — I  told  George  it  would  be  love  or  hale  or  call  it  a  draw 
almost  impossible  to  keep  the  pho-  with  The  Chief.  There  wasn’t  atjy 
tographers  away.  They  would  have  other  way  they  could  have  acted. 


to  make  at  least  a  general  view, 
1  reminded  him. 


WRH — Severest  Critic 


By  James  L  Ceilings  funeral  ever  held  in  Sar 

Francisco,  and  it  was  very  im 

Dick  Sarno,  director  of  photog-  with  George  and  explained  that  po^ant  to  our  competitors  as  w^l 
raphy  for  Hearst  Newspapers,  was  the  cramped  conditions  of  this  pas-  ourselves.  I  pleaded  tha 


talking  about  The  Chief. 


sageway,  which  was  only  12  feet  would  have  to  be  some  sort 


I  was  in  Boston  when  Mr.  wide,  would  prevent  decent  pic-  photo  coverage. 


Hearst  died,”  he  said.  “I  had  been  tures  or  adequate  coverage, 
with  a  cameraman  from  the  Bos-  said  he  would  talk  with  his  m( 


I  iciiiiiiucu  mill.  i«i  . 

“After  all,  1  pointed  out  to  after  a  rnnmenf’ft'K 

him,  this  was  probably  the  biggest  ..,5e  was  our  severest  critic*^'' 
public  funeral  held  in  San  JJ',  Xf  hS  V: 

Francisco,  and  it  was  very  im-  ^^out  pictures  than  anyone 

portant  to  our  competi  ors  as  wel  organization.” 

as  to  ourselves.  I  pleaded  that  Dick  emphasized  the  words,  “He 
there  would  have  to  be  some  sort 
of  photo  coverage. 

40  Photographers  And  he  told  us  how  to  make  them. 


40  Photographers 


with  a  cameraman  from  the  Bos-  said  he  would  talk  with  his  mother  “Finally,  we  hit  upon  this  agree-  There  will  probably  never  be  an- 
ton  Record  and  we  had  just  pulled  about  it.  In  the  meantime,  he  ment.  You  see,  the  mausoleum  other  like  him. 

up  in  front  of  my  hotel  when  I  suggested  I  have  pictures  made  was  here,  like  this,  and  a  road  “Xhe  photographers  realized  this 

heard  a  kid  shouting  the  news  to  show  what  we  were  up  against,  circled  it  at  this  end,  in  half-moon  n  seemed  to  me  by  their  expres- 

from  a  corner  stand.  Pictures  Prove  It  shape.  All  the  photographers  —  sions  that  they  were  there  to^^oav 

I  got  a  copy  of  the  Boston  “Well.  Jack  Lembeck,  photo  there  were  about  40  of  them;  30  their  respects  as  well  as  to  record 


“Finally,  we  hit  upon  this  agree-  There  will  probably  never  be  an- 
ment.  You  see,  the  mausoleum  other  like  him. 
was  here,  like  this,  and  a  road  “The  photographers  realized  this 
circled  it  at  this  end,  in  half-moon  n  seemed  to  me  by  their  expres- 
shape.  All  the  photographers  —  sions  that  they  were  there  to  oav 


mmean.  and  there  it  was.  I  was  Examiner,  had  one  stillmen  and  8-10  newsreel  and  his  passing.  I  don’t  recall  seeing 

shcKked,  naturally,  and  one  of  t  e  Qf  his  men  take  five  shots  of  the  television  men  said  they  would  g^y  smile.  Usually,  as  you 

first  thin^  °  f ^  alley  and  one  of  the  front  of  the  on  the  far  side  of  this  road,  know,  when  that  number  of  cam- 

boss.  J.  p.  Gortatowsky  (genera  church.  1  favored  the  front  be-  which  was  approximately  125  feet  eramen  get  together,  no  matter 

manager).  He  told  me  1  had  et-  cause  there  1  could  get  a  picture  from  the  mausoleum,  and  would  how  somber  the  event,  one  or  two 

ter  fly  right  out  o  San  rancisco  pallbearers,  casket  and  fam-  ™ake  oo  closeups  of  either  the  of  them  will  be  joking, 

to  help  arrange  for  p  oto  cover-  jiy  coming  out  of  the  church.  This  family  or  the  casket.  Altogether,  believe  the  news  photograph- 

age  of  the  funeral.  So  wen  j  would  require  *he  day  of  the  funeral,  they  g^s  of  this  generation  will  long 

home,  picked  up  a  dark  suit,  and  working  space  of  at  least  25  feet,  made  450-500  shots.  remember  that  WRH  was  the 

left  out  of  New  York.  ^ybig  what  the  alley  offered.  80t  together  with  these  men  champion  of  our  profession." 


icii  oui  oi  I  OIK.  offered.  ‘  got  together  with  these  men 

Meeting  on  Fix  “After  Mrs.  Hearst  saw  the  pic-  hour  before  the  services  on 

“I  went  to  the  San  Francisco  tures,  she  and  George  went  over  to  Friday  (Aug.  17).  I  knew  most 
Examiner  at  first,  of  course,  and  look  at  the  alley,  and  then  she  of  them.  They  promised  me  sin- 
checked  with  Bill  Wren,  the  man-  gave  her  approval.  cerely  that  they  would  make  no 

aging  editor,  for  details  on  the  “At  the  last  meeting,  1  also  pictures  against  the  wishes  of  the 


Not  Guilty 

H.  Dwight  Buell,  photogra- 


cnecKea  wiin  uiii  wren,  me  man-  gave  ner  approval.  ..v,  nher-renorter  for  the  PittttiM 

aging  editor,  for  details  on  the  “At  the  last  meeting,  1  also  P'Ctures  against  the  wishes  of  the  (jy.  ,  Berkshire  Evening  Favle 
funeral.  He  had  me  get  in  touch  asked  George  to  find  out  what  sons  and  the  widow.  Truth-  acouitted  this  week  of  a 

with  Charles  Mayer,  the  Examin-  the  cameraman  could  and  couldn’t  fully,  it  was  amazing  how  th^  charge  of  disturbing  the  peace 


er’s  business  manager,  for  further  do.  Mrs.  Hearst  said  there  were  carried  out  their  promises  100%  /pArP  Amr  18  mpe  ^8  i 

_ ®  u _ I _ f  and  throiiohmit  ronH.irt^H  1 1  «  F,  AUg.  IS.  page  38.) 


information. 


to  be  no  closeups  of  the  chief  ly-  throughout,  conducted  them- 


‘Then  Mayer,  Howard  Strick-  ing  in  state,  no  pictures  in  the  selves  as  gentlemen. 


land,  head  publicist  for  Metro-  church  during  the  ceremonies,  and 
Goldwyn-Mayer,  George  Hearst,  no  pictures  at  the  cemetery. 


nt  Was  Amazing' 


The  charge  was  brought  when 
Mr.  Buell  made  night  pictures  of 
a  home  where  a  woman  had  been 


1  understood,  of  course,  how  hiding  her  foster  child  from  state 


the  oldest  son,  and  I  held  a  meet-  “Mrs.  Hearst  was  persuaded  to  tempting  it  was  to  sneak  a  shot  authorities  who  sought  to  return 
ing.  Mayer  knows  local  conditions,  change  her  mind  on  the  last  two  in  violation  of  these  wishes.  When  the  child  to  her  father, 
so  he  handled  police  arrangements;  restrictions.  We  agreed  to  have  one  you  consider  there  was  plenty  of  The  judge,  in  Great  Barrington 
Strickland  took  care  of  cars  for  man  in  the  rear  of  the  church,  opposition  and  there  was  still  no  (Mass.)  District  Court,  said  that 
the  funeral  procession,  reservations  The  photographer  was  Paul  Bur-  flaw  —  well,  as  1  said,  it  was  young  Buell  “conducted  himself 
for  the  family  and  their  guests,  gess  of  the  Examiner.  He  made  amazing.  like  a  gentleman,”  and  added:  “1 

and  he  worked  with  the  under-  a  pool  shot  which  was  widely  “Several  of  the  sons  and  Hearst  suppose  the  photographer  was  at- 
taker;  George  represented  the  serviced.  He  made  two  sets  of  executives  expressed  themselves  as  tempting  to  get  a  little  .  .  .  back- 
family.  and  I  had  to  worry  about  shots,  by  the  way— one  for  the  being  satisfied  with  the  way  things  ground” 
the  pictures.  There  were  several  papers  and  one  for  the  services,  went,  and,  in  particular,  I  remem-  ■ 


meetings,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  and  Harry  Coleman,  chief  of  INP  on  ber  that  Bill  Jr.  called  me  and 

at  the  last  one  we  decided  on  the  West  Coast,  saw  to  it  that  ^^id  he  was  pleased. 

what  pictures  we  wanted  and  could  everyone  got  the  picture  at  the  “As  a  result,  1  suggested  to  the 


Science  Writing 


the  past  year.  The  American  As¬ 
sociation  for  the  Advancement  of 
Science  made  the  offer  in  an- 


.  - - -  ’  ’  7  -  I -  —  -  a  1C5U11,  1  lu  iiic  ^  a  x  fl 

niRkc.  SRmc  time.  Pmil  stood  on  top  local  editors  that  letters  of  ap~  ^✓OHt©St  xVxmOUXlCOO 

■J  easy  to  do.  To  de-  of  the  vestibule  in  the  rear  and  preciation  and  thanks  for  the  way  Washington  D  C  Newspa- 

cide.  I  mean.  At  this  church,  the  made  several  exposures.  The  one  the  men,  both  photographers  and  pgr  and  magiizine  writers  were 

casket  usually  comes  out  the  side  that  was  used  was  taken  at  a  30th  reporters,  comported  themselves  go  invited  Aug.  27  to  compete  for 

way  into  an  alley.  I  consulted  of  a  second,  1  believe.  to  all  publishers  who  had  repre-  $2,000  to  be  awarded  for  the  best 

sentatives  there.  1  ve  since  learned  science  writing  published  during 

NeWSOanf*rH  inw  American  As- 

r  P  xlrWfWfH  iH  VUy  Police  Cooperative  sociation  for  the  Advancement  of 

Eclipse  Mattress  Campaian  I  told  several  of  the  boys  to  Science  made  the  offer  in  an- 

^  w  pass  the  word  around  that  1  was  nouncing  the  sixth  annual  George 

New  York— “When  newspaper  space  is  used  to  sell  the  i  everything  Westinghouse  &ience  Writing 

•  r  •  J  1  -  i  turned  out  photowise.  For  that  Awards  competition, 

j  y  a  d  vigor  of  a  night  s  sound  sleep,  even  so  prosaic  a  matter,  even  the  San  Francisco  Two  awards  of  $1,000  each  will 

product  as  a  mattress  takes  on  new  sales  life.  At  least  that  police  were  thoroughly  coopera-  be  presented  to  the  writers  of 

has  been  our  experience  with  our  present  newspaper  cam-  ^  what  the  judges  consider  the  mo^t 

.  .  .  ^  ^  f  Dick,  just  one  question.  On  an  outstanuing  newspaper  and  mag- 

paign  depicting  the  yawning  non-sleeper  who  needs  an  ;  occasion  like  this,  when  one  of  the  azine  science  stories  published 
Eclipse  Mattress,”  says  S.  J.  Kingon,  sales  manager  for  I controversial  and  fabulous  during  the  1951  contest  year. 

o,  t5j/t  figures  in  American  journalism  is  In  the  newspaper  competition, 

tclipse  oleep  Froducts,  Inc.  being  put  to  final  rest,  when  a  entries  must  have  been  published 

_ 1  _  u-  u  1-  r  •  ui^n  of  his  attainments,  both  ac-  between  Oct.  1,  1950  and  Sept. 

y  y  so  eadership  attest  to  my  belief  m  legendary,  who  has  done  30,  1951.  All  entries,  according 

SALES  MANAGEMENT,  the  one  magazine  which  seems  |  so  much  for  photo  journalism,  to  the  AAAS  contest  rules,  must 

to  be  edited  expressly  for  me,”  concludes  Mr.  Kingon.  awe-inspiring  man  like  be  posted  before  midnighfiOrt.  8. 

“  I  that  IS  being  officially  passed  into  to  1515  Massachusetts  .Ave..  nW, 
(Advertisement)  1  the  shadows — Can  you  expect  the  Washington,  D.  C. 
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pass  the  word  around  that  1  was  nouncing  the  sixth  annual  George 
happy  about  how  everything  Westinghouse  &ience  Writing 
turned  out  photowise.  For  that  Awards  competition, 
matter,  even  the  San  Francisco  Two  awards  of  $1,000  each  will 
police  were  thoroughly  coopera-  be  presented  to  the  writers  of 
live.”  what  the  judges  consider  the  mo-t 

Dick,  just  one  question.  On  an  outstanuing  newspaper  and  mag- 
occasion  like  this,  when  one  of  the  azine  science  stories  published 
most  controversial  and  fabulous  during  the  1951  contest  year, 
figures  in  American  journalism  is  In  the  newspaper  competition, 
being  put  to  final  rest,  when  a  entries  must  have  been  published 
man  of  his  attainments,  both  ac-  between  Oct.  1,  1950  and  Sept. 


tual  and  legendary,  who  has  done 


1951.  All  entries,  according 


Chemistry  makes  it  yours! 

A  whole  new  worhl  of  heller  prodiiels  is  being  erealed  lo  serve  yon! 


The  great  progress  made  in  American  chemistry  has  been 
in  the  past  30  years  .  .  .  w  ithin  the  lifetime  of  most  of  us. 

Versatile  plastics— health-giving  wonder  drugs— fine  man¬ 
made  fabrics  .  .  .  thev're  onlv  a  few  of  the  modern  chemical 
achievements  which  have  opened  up  a  whole  new  world  of 
better  living  for  all  of  us. 

Vision  — 75  Years  Ago 

Though  the  greatest  advances  have  been  made  within 
three  decades,  the  foundation  for  this  progress  was  laid  bv 
the  pioneering  American  chemists  who  7.3  vears  ago  had 
the  vision  to  form  the  American  ('.hemical  Societv.  Their 
societv  has  grown  from  a  handful  of  members  to  well  over 
60,000— the  world’s  largest  professional  scientific  organiza¬ 
tion.  The  people  of  Union  Carbide  are  glad  to  pav  tribute 


to  the  American  Chemical  Societv  on  its  Diamond  Jubilee, 
and  on  the  occasion  of  the  World  Chemical  Conclave. 

Union  Carbide  Grows  With  Scienee 
Chemistrv  and  the  related  fields  of  phvsics  and  metal- 
lurgv  have  long  been  major  interests  of  Union  Carbide.  The 
application  of  these  sciences  to  producing  new  and  better 
materials  has  been  the  backbone  of  UCC's  growth. 

FREE:  L  earn  more  almat  the  interesting  thinfis  yon  use  ei'ery  day,  W  rite  for 
the  1^51  edition  of  the  booklet  rrttducts  and  Processes"  which  tells  how 
science  and  industry  use  the  ALLOYS.  CAKBOMS.  CHEMICALS,  GASES,  and 
ELASTICS  made  hy  I  nion  Carbide,  tsk  for  free  booklet  L, 

Union  Carbide 

AJV£>  CARBON  CORPORATION 


Traile-mnrkril  Products  of  .tHoya.  Cnrhnns.  Chemiciils,  Goaes.  iind  Plastics  include _ 

:CAMC  Chimk  AI.s  •  I'RKSIONE  anil  Tri  k  Anri-Free/C-  -  BAKELirE.  KrENE,  and  ViNYLtTE  Plastics 


•Synthetic  Organic  Chimk  ai.s  • 
NaTIO.NAL  Carltons 

Prest-O-Lite  Acetylene  •  LlNDE  Oxygen 


PRK.SIONE  and  Tri  k  Anri-Free/c-  -  Bakeli EE.  KrENE,  and  ViNYLITE  Plastics 
E\ERE.\DY  Flashlights  and  Batteries  •  .ACHE.SON  Electrodes 
•  PyrofA-X  Gas  •  ElecTROMET  Alloys  and  Metals  •  Haynes  Stellite  Alloys 


Felix  Morley  writes  about 


the  Japanese  Peace  Treaty 

in 


September  Nation  s  Business 


^  k  ^HIS  month,  which  saw  the 
Jl^  surrender  of  Japan  six  years 
ago,  will  also  see  the  signing  of  a  “peace  of  reconcilia¬ 
tion”  with  that  once  arrogant  and  hostile  nation. 

Peace  treaties  are  legal  contracts  between  go\ern- 
ments  that  have  been  at  war.  But  they  are,  or  should 
be,  much  more  than  that.  A  treaty  of  peace  is  supposed 
to  erase  the  distinction  between  victor  and  vanquished. 
When  the  document  is  signed  and  ratified  the  unhappy 
period  of  enmity  is  closed  and  “friendly  relations”  are 
formally  re-established. 

There  will  be  far  more  diplomatic  ceremonial  at 
San  Francisco  than  there  is  in  the  aftermath  of  a  recess 
fight  between  two  schoolboys.  But  all  the  display  and 
etiquette  at  the  signing  there  will  be  gilding  on  the 
same  fundamental  principle  of  “shake  hands  and  make 
up.” 

This  element  of  reconciliation  is  not  mere  sentiment. 
It  is,  indeed,  an  essential  part  of  any  treaty  of  peace 
that  is  to  be  worth  more  than  the  parchment  on  which 
the  master  copies  are  traditionally  inscribed.  And  that 
is  true  precisely  because  a  peace  treaty,  like  any  other 
treaty  between  sovereign  nations,  is  a  contractual 
arrangement,  voluntarily  agreed  on  by  parties  regarded 
by  international  law  as  equals. 


Everyone  knows  that,  in  the  relatively  simple  rela¬ 
tions  of  individuals,  a  contract  made  under  duress  is 
not  held  binding  by  the  courts.  On  exactly  the  same 
principle  a  vindictive  peace  treaty,  imposed  against  the 
sense  of  justice  of  a  conquered  people,  is  never  regarded 
as  morally  binding  by  those  who  have  been  defeated. 

AT  ORE  than  250  years  ago  this  very  important  point 
was  clarified,  with  irrefutable  logic,  by  the  great 
English  philosopher  John  Locke,  whose  influence  on 
the  men  who  wrote  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  was  great. 

In  his  famous  essay  on  “Civil  Government,"  first 
published  in  i6go,  Locke  has  a  chapter  on  “Conquest,” 
which  carefully  examines  both  the  legal  and  moral 
rights  possessed  by  a  victorious  nation  over  the  pieople 
who  have  been  vanquished.  The  concluding  passage  of 
this  chapter  is  worth  quoting,  for  the  unfamiliar  beauty 
of  its  old-fashioned  language  does  not  conceal  the  clarity 
of  Locke’s  thought: 

“The  short  of  the  case  in  conquest,  is  this:  The  con¬ 
queror,  if  he  have  a  just  cause,  has  a  despotical  right 
over  the  persons  of  all  that  actually  aided  and  concurred 
in  the  war  against  him,  and  a  right  to  make  up  his  dam¬ 
age  and  cost  out  of  their  labour  and  estates,  so  he  injure 
not  the  right  of  any  other.  Over  the  rest  of  the  people 
.  .  .  and  over  the  children  ...  he  has  no  power,  and  so 
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can  have,  by  virtue  of  conquest,  no  lawful  title  himself 
to  dominion  over  them  . . .  whence  it  is  plain  that  shak> 
ing  off  a  power  which  force,  and  not  right,  hath  set  over 
anyone  ...  is  no  offense  before  God,  but  that  which  He 
allows  and  countenances,  though  even  promises  and 
covenants,  when  obtained  by  force,  have  intersened.” 

In  drafting  the  treaty  with  Japan,  John  Foster  Dulles, 
who  had  the  matter  in  charge  for  the  Department  of 
State,  adhered  very  closely  to  the  principles  of  peace¬ 
making  laid  down  by  John  Locke  so  many  years  ago. 
For  this  model  treaty  is  fairly  summarized  by  saying 
that,  while  it  exercises  the  “despotical  right”  of  the 
United  States  to  render  unlikely  any  resurgence  of 
Japanese  militarism,  it  is  equally  careful  to  put  no  im¬ 
pediments  in  the  way  of  that  nation’s  economic  recovery. 
I'hercfore,  the  treaty  cannot  be  said  to  injure  the  natu¬ 
ral  rights  of  those  Japanese  who  were  children,  or  were 
otherwise  wholly  innocent  of  hostile  design  at  the  time 
of  Pearl  Harbor. 

Thus— in  the  actual  treaty  terms— Japan  on  the  one 
hand  ‘‘renounces  all  right,  title  and  claim”  to  Korea. 
Formosa  and  other  territory  acquired  by  past  wars.  On 
the  other  hand,  no  restrictions  whatsoever  are  placed 
on  the  rebuilding  of  a  Japanese  merchant  marine,  on 
the  development  of  commercial  aviation  or  on  any  other 
asjxjct  of  peaceful  economic  recovery.  Moreover,  .Article 
5  of  the  treaty  goes  so  far  as  to  permit  rearmament,  and 
the  making  of  military  alliances,  to  any  extent  deemed 
desirable  by  the  Japanese  Government  and  people 
themselves.  The  formal  language  on  this  point  is: 

“The  .Allied  Powers  for  their  part  recognize  that 
Japan  as  a  sovereign  nation  possesses  the  inherent  right 
of  individual  or  collective  self-defense  referred  to  in 
Article  51  of  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations  and  that 
Japan  may  voluntarily  enter  into  collective  security 
arrangements.” 

"DRIOR  to  the  first  world  war  this  sort  of  peace  treaty, 
based  on  the  Christian  assumption  that  a  defeated 
nation  should  not  be  held  in  chains  by  the  victor,  w-as 
entirely  normal.  At  the  Congress  of  Vienna,  after  the 
final  defeat  of  Napoleon,  France  was  indeed  treated  as 
the  absolute  equal  of  her  conquerors,  so  much  so  as  to 
bewilder  the  fallen  dictator. 

In  his  final  exile  at  St.  Helena,  Napoleon  asked  in 
perplexity,  “What  great  advantage,”  had  Viscount 
Castlereagh,  the  English  negotiator,  “acquired  for  his 
country?”  Napoleon,  like  other  tyrants  of  a  smaller 
mold,  was  wholly  unable  to  understand  Castlereagh’s 
enlightened  theory  of  seeking,  as  the  latter  said, 
“Security  but  not  Revenge.” 

Of  course  it  may  be  cynically  asserted  that  our  peace 
treaty  with  Japan  would  have  been  more  punitive,  and 
would  have  placed  real  imp>ediments  in  the  way  of 
Japan’s  recovery  as  a  commercial  rival,  if  Soviet  Russia 
had  continued  to  be  our  friend.  That  is  quite  pK>ssible, 


although  the  argument  is  not  susceptible  to  proof,  one 
way  or  the  other.  But  if  it  were  agreed  that  only  Rus¬ 
sia’s  enmity  has  served  to  make  us  gentle  toward  Japan, 
it  would  not  therefore  follow  that  a  revengeful  attitude 
would  be  wise  policy. 

On  the  contrary,  the  recent  treatment  of  Japan,  first 
under  the  occupation  {X)licy  of  General  Mac.Arthur 
and  now  under  the  Dulles  “peace  of  reconciliation,” 
has  made  the  great  majority  of  the  Japanese  our  firm 
friends  and  supporters.  Human  beings,  whatever  their 
creed  or  color,  will  always  respond  more  happily  to 
kindness  than  to  kicks. 

The  Congress  of  \’ienna,  emphasizing  John  Locke’s 
magnanimous  philosophy,  preserved  the  peace  of 
Europe  for  a  century.  The  punitive  Treaty  of  V'^ersailles, 
in  1919,  helped  to  bring  Hitler  to  power  within  15 
years.  Now  the  United  States,  which  would  not  sign 
the  “V'ersailles  dictate,”  is  showing  a  much  more  posi¬ 
tive  leadership  in  sponsoring  a  peace  that  the  Japanese 
envoys  at  San  Francisco  will  approve  with  heartfelt 
appreciation:  not  merely  because  they  must  accept  it 

TNDEED  the  practical  value  of  this  equitable  treaty 

has  been  demonstrated  even  before  the  signatures 
are  subscribed.  It  provides,  in  Article  6,  that  within  90 
days  of  coming  into  force,  “all  occupation  forces  of  the 
.Allied  Powers  shall  be  withdrawn  from  Japan.”  Dulles, 
however,  arranged  with  Premier  Yoshida  that  under  a 
second  treaty  svith  Japan,  to  be  signed  immediately 
after  the  peace  treaty,  such  .American  troops  as  we  think 
necessary  w'ill  continue  to  be  stationed  on  Japanese  soil. 

Actually,  our  soldiers  in  Tokyo  will  not  leave  that 
station.  But  their  status,  as  of  a  certain  day,  will  change 
from  that  of  conquerors  to  that  of  invited  guests. 
Though  the  difference  will  be  purely  psychological,  it 
is  not  unimportant. 

Back  in  1817,  when  the  United  States  was  only  30 
years  old,  we  had  as  Secretary  of  State  John  Quincy 
Adams,  who  later  became  President.  Adams,  the  states¬ 
man  w'ho  guided  the  planning  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine, 
has  often  been  called  our  “greatest  foreign  minister.” 
It  is  therefore  the  more  interesting  to  recall  what  he 
himself  called  his  code  in  foreign  policy. 

“The  more  of  pure  moral  principle  that  is  carried 
into  policy  and  conduct  of  government,”  John  Quincy 
Adams  wrote,  “the  wiser  and  more  profound  will  that 
policy  be.”  -FELIX  MORLEY 
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UN  Studies  Status  Cacoethes  Videndi 

^  J  j.  'Offends — Army 

QJt  Q^OrrGSlDOIlClGIltS  Information  Of- 

fleers  have  a  bad  case  of  "C'a- 

Tith  shi  iiNO  UP  of  an  inter-  that  the  Sub-Commi'.sion  might  voethes  Videndi.  says  the  /'///>//< 
national  organization,  either  by  ch«.H)se  either  of  the  following  two  Information  Bulletin  of  the  Sec- 
governments  or  non-governmental  alternatives:  Arrny  Headquarters  at  Fort 

professional  groups,  for  the  defini-  "(a)  To  recommend  Member  George  G.  Meade.  Maryland.  'Its 
tion  and  identification  of  foreign  States  to  adopt  .provisions  in  '^orse  than  halitosis.  says  the 

correspondents  is  propo^ed  in  a  connection  with  the  professional  Second  Army  in  its  explanation: 

new  study  prepared  by  the  Secrc-  stjtu>  of  a  corre^ponJent.  either  ‘"Cacoethes.  This  and  That— 
tary-General  of  the  United  Na-  by  concluding  a  multilateral  If  *101  know  this  Latin 

tons.  convention,  or  by  concluding  stem,  cacoethes.  it  gives  an  in- 

The  report  states  that  many  bilateral  agreements,  or  by  in-  teresting  definition  on  which  to 

countries  do  not  have  procedures  eluding  the  aforesaid  provisions  a  bit  of  intrapublic-relations 


professional  groups,  for  the  defini¬ 
tion  and  identification  of  foreign 
correspondents  is  proposed  in  a 
new  study  prepared  by  the  Secre¬ 
tary-General  of  the  United  Na- 
t.ons. 

The  report  states  that  many 
countries  do  not  have  procedures 
for  accreditation  and  that  the 
carrying  of  an  international  press 
card  cannot  be  made  compulsory. 

Ihe  study  will  be  submitted  to 
the  next  session  of  the  UN  .Sub- 
Commission  on  Freedom  of  In¬ 
formation  and  of  the  Press  for 
its  recommendations  to  the  Eco¬ 
nomic  and  Social  Council,  llie 
date  and  place  of  the  Sub-Com¬ 
mission’s  next  session  will  be  de¬ 
termined  by  the  Council,  now 
meeting  in  Geneva. 

Free  News  Flow 

“The  professional  status  of  fi>r- 
cign  correspi>ndents  is  becoming 
a  matter  of  even  greater  impor- 


Cacoethes  Videndi  Three  Texas 
'Offends— Army  Papers  Hove 

Army  Public  Information  Of-  1-1 

fleers  have  a  bad  case  of  ”Ca-  weilSOr  1  rOUiDlG 
coethes  Videndi.”  says  the  Public  a  . 

Information  Bulletin  of  the  Sec-  r  _  ui  '  n  i-'  i  ‘^Pidemic 

ond  Army  Headquarters  at  Fort  ^  f 

George  G  Meade.  Maryland.  “It's  h  ^  A 

®  ..  ,  ...  .  ..  in  the  held  has  broken  out  m 

worse  than  halitosis,  savs  the  d..,.,-.  ,;ii,  „i  u 

,,  ,  .  •  1  ;■  Pampa.  .■Amarillo  and  Borger. 

Second  -Army  in  Its  explanation:  ru.,  i  .t,  .  ^  , 

..  .r-  .u  >  -ri  •  i  T/  .  Ihe  latest  infringement  of  the 

Cacoethes.  Tins  freedom  of  the  press  was  com- 

If  you  do  not  know  this  Latin  Hutchinson  Counu 


....  mitted  bv  the  Hutc.ainson  Countv 

vention.  or  by  concluding  stem,  c<«w//u'.v.  it  gives  an  in-  sheriffs  Department  when  DepuU 

iteral  agreements,  or  by  in-  teresting  definition  on  which  to  Sheriff  Tom  Ramy  seized  and 

ding  the  aforoaid  provisions  ^ase  a  bit  of  intrapublic-relatioiis  t-onfiscated  the  camera  and  film 

their  internal  IcgisUition;  or  indoctrination.  Let  us  start  with  n<>r(;er  At  u  s  Herald  photogra- 
■(hl  Tn  inviti'  nun-  tuioethcs  lotfUCIldl  (mania  for  Rill  Turner  while  he  vi  -.i. 


"(b)  To  invite  national  non¬ 
governmental  profession.il  or-  ,  .  ,  ,  .  ■  .  n 

ganizationA  to  form  an  inter-  all 

national  association  of  journal- 

ists.  managers,  directors  and  >•  contemplate  the 

proprietors  of  information  agen-  meaning  of  cacoethes  videndi. 
cies,  and  to  make  that  asso-  ''^ich  would  signify  'mama  for 
ciation  respunNihle  for  apply-  something. 


pher  Bill  Turner  while  he  was  at- 


talking),  ponder  xtr/-  tempting  to  take  pictures 


public  highway  of  a  crashed  Navy 
Bearcat  tighter.  (  F.  &  P.  .Aug  25. 
page  50. ) 

Public  Records  Closed 
The  incident  occurred  onlv  a 


ci  iiion  rtspi  nsinw.  lor  ap,  ly  "Now  for  a  bit  of  psychological  l  ‘>mpa  Daih 

mg  the  delimtion  of  a  foreign  ^  psycnoiogicai  niht  iin.'d  1  ronrt  onl.-r 

correspondent  md  for  issuin'’  w  arfare  against  those  who  insist  A <  obtained  a  court  order  forc- 
eorresponuent  ana  ror  is  uin^  occ  isionallv  violating  our  mg  a  justice  of  the  peace  to  open 

identity  documents  to  the  corre-  “P  "  ^  °  hi:  records  for  nub  ic  inso-viL 


spondents." 

World  Conference 


policy  in  connection  with  the  pro¬ 
curement  of  clippings.  Years  ago, 
the  Chief  of  Information,  this 


his  records  for  public  inspection. 

In  between  the  two  incidents 
the  Amarillo  \cws-(!lohc  dis- 


I he  Secretary-General  suggests  headquarters,  advised  our  PIOs  closed  reporters  there  were  de- 


a  matter  of  -ven  greater  imn-ir  1  ^  never  to  ask  a  news  medium  for 

a  mailer  or  sVen  greater  mpor  sional  asscxuation  were  to  be  in-  „  dinnini?  We  have  evidence  that 

tance  as  means  of  communication  structed  to  determine  the  status  \V'PP'"8-  We  have  evidence  tnat 

.11 1  tran^mivivlrsn  Hevei.sn '•  tis..  I  >  ''truciej  lo  Uet.rmine  tne  Status  ihis  press  accntry  affrontery  somc- 

aiid  transmission  develop,  theie-  „f  f,, reign  correspondents  and  to  mice, i  in  hv  ..rmv 


dsc  definition  and ‘^I'Tnifo'Jm  and  P'^wivle  evidence  of  this  status  officeVs— burTeTdom'' V'aVuW^^^^  t.ike  action  against  the  sheriff  and 

plositJ  iSific^^^  considered  information  Officer.  For  the  bene-  hi,  deputies  on  the  seizure. 

.  pposiie  lUentinealion  ot  a  toreign  a,  (he  international  professional  c.,  new  PIOs  who  mav  have  ^red  Post,  city  editor  of  the 

correspondent  vvould  be  liable  to  conference  which  may  be  called  llterlooked  ^he  harm  That  c-m  'marillo  News-Cilobe.  told  the 
promote  the  free  international  the  final  preparation  and  adop-  r  ^  cacoethes  videndi  P«mpa  News  their  reporters  were 

transmission  of  news.  international  code  of  Affliction  the  warning  is  repeated  censorship 

The  memorandum  analyzes  va-  ethics.  Ut  uTid/buy  oAr  oTVnews^ 

rious  measures  taken  nationally  Such  a  draft  code  of  ethics  was  clipping  in  pTin-  j'”'  but  were 

and  internationally  in  defining  and  drawn  up  by  the  Sub-Commission  •  ,  .r  1  ’till  being  denied  the  right  to  see 

determining  the  status  of  foreign  on  Freedom  of  Information  and  ^hiKif  nf  the  written  reports  on  complaints 

correspondents  and  concludes  that  of  the  Press  in  Montevideo,  in  Aerta  S  civeJIge  that  "s  rdEen 

a  foreign  correspondent  may  be  May.  1950.  This  draft,  at  the  ®  ^  diitereni  Pampa  News  re¬ 
defined  as  follows:  request  of  the  Economic  and  So-  porters  were  denied  information 

“A  foreign  correspondent  is  an  cial  Council,  was  communicated  ,  Hnw  tr.  mfnrm  access  to  the  public  records  in 

employe  of  an  information  agency  to  information  enterprises  and  na-  ^  •_  Justice  of  the  Peace  John  V.  .An- 

which  has  its  headquarters  in  a  tional  and  international  profes-  I  L  ‘Irews'  office.  After  several  talks 

country  other  than  that  in  which  sional  asscKiations,  for  comments  •  ^.11  between  Managing  Editor  Bob 


times  is  indulged  in  by  some  army 


nied  access  to  the  police  blotter. 

J.  C.  Phillips,  publisher  of  the 
Borger  News  Herald,  said  he  was 
undecided  on  whether  he  woulJ 


this  question  could  be  considered 
at  the  international  professional 


correspondent  would  be  liable  to  conference  which  ma 


Information  Officer.  For  the  bene-  hi'  deputies  on  the  seizure, 
fit  of  new  PIOs  who  may  have  ,  ^'-ed  Pos  .  city  editor  of  the 
overlooked  the  harm  that  can  Aniarillo  News-Globe,  told  the 
come  from  the  cacoethes  videndi  reporters  were 

affliction,  the  warning  is  repeated.  censorship 

Let  us  all  buy  our  own  newspapers  allowed  full  ac- 

and  do  our  own  clipping,  in  prin-  J"" 

ciple.  If  a  newspaper  friend  'till  being  denied  the  right  to  see 

chooses  to  send  us  an  exhibit  of  complaints 

_ _ _  „  .Jiff _ _  of  crimes. 


Prior  to  this  Pampa  News  re¬ 
porters  were  denied  information 


he  is  professionally  engaged  on  a  and  suggestions.  X*- 

permanent  basis,  in  the  collection  In  the  light  of  these  comments.  ,•  u  1 

and  reporting  of  news  expressed  the  draft  is  to  be  re-examined  “"d  distributed  will  help 
by  the  written  or  spoken  word  or  by  the  Sub-Commission  at  its  next 


VJU.I-C.S  n.  u.ai  cu- 

ccHthes  Videndi  affects  an  editor  Managing  Editor  Bob 

like  halitosis  or  cacoethes  loque-  Publisher  Ralph 


ndi?  Perhaps  this  item  reproduced 

and  distributed  will  help.  ,he 

district  court.  Judge  Lewis  M. 


by  an  image  and  derives  the  .session,  when  the  Sub-Commission  establishing  such  an  international  Goodrich  in  a  matter  of  seconds 


greater  part  of  his  professional  will  recommend  any  further  ac-  professional  association. 


income  from  this  activity.”  tion 

Not  Compulsory  the 

After  pointing  out  that,  in  many 
countries,  journalists  have  no  le- 
gal  or  statutory  status  and  that  Th 
professional  proofs  of  identity  “if 
either  do  not  exist  or  are  unoffi-  that 
cial  and  optional,  the  Secretary-  assoc 


issued  a  temporary  mandamus  di- 


tion  it  deems  necessary,  including  Should  the  Council  decide  to  recting  Andrews  to  release  names 
the  possibility  of  convening  an  convene  an  inter  -  governmental  individuals  who  appear  in  his 
international  professional  confer-  conference  or  recommend  the  con-  ^;ourt  to- the  press.  This  will  be 
cnee.  vening  of  a  professional  confer-  followed  by  a  hearing  on  Aug.  31 

The  memorandum  concluded:  the  consideration  by  one  of  ^  jj^rjet  court  on  a  permanent 

-If  .u  c  u  I  I  these  conferences  of  the  measures  mandamus  utter  Andrews  mdi- 

If  the  Sub-C  smmission  decides  recommended  by  the  Sub-Commis-  he  would  cooperate  no 

that  an  international  professional  ^jon  in  connection  with  the  pro-  further  than  the  date  the  tem- 
usviociation  should  instructed  to  fessional  status  of  foreign  corre-  p^^rary  mandamus  expires. 


The  memorandum  concluded: 
“If  the  Sub-C  smmission  decides 


.  .u  1  • - -  -  - - —  lessionai  siaius  oi  luicigii  euiie- 

S nv**  A  T'  conclusion  determine  the  status  of  corre-  spondents  would  be  justified,  apart 

Tv  on7  provide  evidence  from  its  practical  advantages,  by 

AoTreATvn  TnT  ht"  ‘T  of  this  status.  It  might  wish  that  the  fact  that  the  purpose  of  such 

^  ^  '*  question  to  be  considered  by  an  measures  is  to  promote  the  free 


compulsory  character.  international  professional  confer-  imeTnation'al  tran^mi's'^on  of  news  uier  and  fashions  got  together 

He  also  considers  that,  owing  ence,  on  the  convening  of  which  it  jjnJ,  hence,  to  ensure  respect  for  probably  for  the  first  time  in  any 

to  the  diversity  or  absence  of  n.i-  is  called  upon  to  decide  in  con-  freedom  of  information  throu'zh-  newspaper  in  the  Oregonian  this 


Men's  Fashions 

PoR  It  \Ni),  Ore.  —  Men.  sum- 


cult  to  institute  an  internationally  an  international  code  of  ethics, 
accepted  identification  document  “if  the  Sub-Commission  decides 
lor  foreign  correspondents  without  to  convene  a  professional  confer- 


136  Pages  in  Kilgore 


tional  provisions,  it  would  be  diffi-  nection  with  the  establishment  of  ^ut  the  world."  '  summer.  In  a  special  12-page 

cult  to  institute  an  internationally  an  international  code  of  ethics.  ■  '  summer  fashion  section  for 

accepted  identification  document  “if  the  Sub-Commission  decides  1  np  Prrrroc  in  T^ilrrnrts  Oregonian’s  fashion  editor, 

lor  foreign  correspondents  without  to  convene  a  professional  confer-  t^ages  ill  J\.ligor0  Jane  .Allen,  left  the  feminine  frills 

making  a  central  organ  respon-  ence  for  the  preparation  and  adop-  Kilgorl  Tfcx. — The  21st  annual  for  what  the  smart  Pacific  north- 

s:ble  for  the  issue  of  such  dixru-  tion  of  an  international  code  of  oil  edition  of  the  Kilftore  Sews-  west  male  would  be  wearing  for 

nents.  ethics,  it  might  recommend  that  Herald  was  published  Aug.  19.  It  color  and  comfort.  I  ocal  person- 

Witliout  stating  any  preference  this  conference  should  at  the  same  contained  17  sections  and  a  total  alities  modeled  the  new  styles  and 

the  Secretary  - 'ieneral  siiECC'its  time  consider  the  nossibilitv  of  of  136  pages.  trends. 


Without  stating  any  preference  this  conference  should  at  the  same  contained  17  sections  and  a  total 


Secretary  -  •  ieneral 


time  consider  the  possibility  of  of  136  pages. 
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Iowa  Evening 
Daily  Changes 
To  A.M.  Field  i 

Davenport,  la. — To  give  round-  | 
the-clock  news  coverage  to  readers 
and  better  service  to  advertisers,  ; 
a  plan  to  make  the  Democrat,  now  1 
five  evenings  and  Sunday,  a  morn-  j 
ing  and  Sunday  daily  Oct.  1  has 
been  approved  by  the  directors  of  | 
both  the  Democrat  and  the  Times. 

Davenport  Newspapers,  a  con¬ 
solidated  company,  is  being  organ¬ 
ized  to  print  morning,  afternoon 
and  Sunday  editions  in  the  Times  , 
plant.  The  four-story  building  at  i 
312-214  Perry  Street  has  been  ac-  1 
quired  to  be  remodelled  to  serve 
the  morning  Democrat  as  news  and 
circulation  offices  adjoining  the 
Times  mechanical  departments. 

“In  the  face  of  inflated  produc¬ 
tion  and  newsprint  costs,  the  publi-  ^ 
cation  of  two  afternoon  dailies  in  ' 
Davenport  has  become  uneconomic  ! 
and  unrealistic,”  read  an  announce-  ' 
ment  by  L.  M.  Turnbull,  publisher  j 
of  the  Democrat,  and  P.  D.  Adler,  ! 
publisher  of  the  Times.  , 

As  in  the  past,  news  staffs  will  i 
be  entirely  separate.  Each  newspa-  | 
per  will  continue  to  present  its  i 
traditionally  independent  editorial  j 
point  of  view. 

■ 

Vernon  Sells 
Daily  Iberian 
And  La.  Weekly  i 

New  Iberia,  La. — Sale  of  the 
Daily  Iberian  and  the  weekly 
Jeanerette  Enterprise  to  a  group 
headed  by  M.  A.  Wolcott  was  an¬ 
nounced  here  Aug.  23  by  Matt 
Vernon. 

Effective  Sept.  1,  Mr.  Wolcott 
will  become  editor  and  publisher 
of  the  two  papers  and  vicepresi¬ 
dent  and  general  manager  of  the 
new  publishing  corporation,  Mr. 
Vernon  announced.  Associated 
with  Mr.  Wolcott  in  the  purchase 
are  James  L.  Wick,  who  becomes 
chairman  of  the  board;  Milton  I. 
Wick,  who  becomes  president,  and 
Don  M.  Hall. 

Mr.  Wolcott  was  formerly  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Roanoke  Rapids 
(N.  C.)  Daily  Herald,  and  has 
been  associated  with  the  Dix  news- 

^  p^ers  in  Ohio  and  with  Inter¬ 
national  News  Service.  J.  L.  Wick 
and  M.  1.  Wick  are  stockholders 
in  the  Bogalusa  (La.)  Daily  News, 
Roanoke  Rapids  Daily  Herald. 
Niles  (O.)  Daily  Times,  Gerard 
(0.)  News  and  Hubbard  (O.) 
News.  J.  L.  Wick  is  also  a  di¬ 
rector  of  the  Rome  (Italy)  Daily 
American. 

In  announcing  the  sale,  Mr. 
Vernon,  who  has  published  the 
two  papers  since  1944,  said  he 
had  no  definite  plans  for  the  fu¬ 
ture  “but  probably  will  stay  in 
the  newspaper  business.” 

^  editor  &  PUBLISHER  for 
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Facts  on  the  Air  Age 

by  The  Glenn  L.  Martin  Company,  Baltimore  3,  Maryland 


N«w«st  in  tlm  Sky  is  the  Martin  Airliner 
(4-0-4)  now  flying  .  .  .  soon  to  span 
\nierica  north,  south,  east  and  west  along 
the  routes  of  Eastern  Air  Lines  and  Trans 
World  .Airlines.  Drawing  closer  the  cities 
of  these  two  great  carriers  with  time-gain¬ 
ing  speed . . .  pleasing  a  large  segment  of  the 
public  with  the  comfort  of  pressurized, 
air-conditioned  flight. 

The  new  Martin  .Airliner  is  designed  to  ex¬ 
ceed  today’s  more  demanding  require¬ 
ments  of  airline  operation  and  dependa¬ 
bility  ...  to  keep  pace  with  future  develop¬ 
ments  ...  to  fill  the  broad,  long-term  needs 
of  commercial  and  military  transport. 


Small  Butinatt  is  playing  a  big  part  in 
.America’s  aircraft  production  program.  Of 
the  60,850  subcontractors  and  suppliers  to 
the  aircraft  industry,  approximately  87% 
are  small  business  firms  employing  500  or 
fewer  people.  The  aircraft  industry  has  let 
more  than  170,000  orders  or  contracts  to 
plants  in  41  states  and  the  District  of 
Columbia,  representing  50%  of  the  dollar 
volume  of  the  orders  received  by  aircraft 
manufacturers.  The  Martin  Company,  for 
instance,  is  doing  business  with  more  than 
.3000  subcontractors,  suppliers  and  ven¬ 
dors,  from  coast  to  coast.  .About  two  thirds 
of  these  are  in  the  small  business  class. 
Throughout  the  industry,  the  number  of 
subcontractors  will  be  increased  substan¬ 
tially  during  the  next  six  months  as  air¬ 
plane  production  continues  to  expand. 


World’s  Altituda  Katord  for  a  single-stage 
rocket  was  set  on  August  7  by  a  Martin- 
built  Navy  V'iking  which  rocketed  to  1.35 
miles  above  the  earth.  The  high-altitude 
research  rocket  reached  a  peak  speed  of 
more  than  4100  miles  per  hour.  It  was  the 
seventh  Viking  launched  by  the  Navy  in  a 
program  that  began  late  in  1945.  The 
V’ikings  are  designed  to  investigate  cosmic 
rays,  the  ionosphere,  spectrographic  data 
on  the  sun,  the  eflPect  of  altitude  on  the 
earth’s  magnetic  field  and  pressures  and 
temperatures  of  the  earth’s  various 
atmosphere  layers. 


High  lights  .  .  .  Aircraft  industry  profits 
continue  well  below  the  average  for  all  in¬ 
dustry.  In  1950,  for  example,  all  manu¬ 
facturing  industry  averaged  7.7%  profit  to 
sales  while  the  aircraft  industry  averaged 
only  4.5%  .  .  .  Bonneville  Power  Adminis¬ 
tration  reports  line  patrol  by  helicopter 
costs  S1.3S  a  mile  compared  to  ?2.75  for 
ground  patrol  .  .  .  The  power  of  one  of  the 
U.  S.’s  medium  jet  bombers  is  equivalent 
to  the  force  needed  to  drive  a  25,000-ton 
battleship  .  .  .  .Aerodynamic  smoothness 
plays  a  big  part  in  high-speed  aircraft  per¬ 
formance.  One  bomber,  for  example,  is  so 
sleek  that  deep  outside  skin  scratches 
could  slow  it  by  as  much  as  20  m.p.h.  at 
top  speeds  .  . .  Little  more  than  a  year  ago, 
75  hours’  operation  before  overhaul  was 
the  limit  for  one  jet  engine;  the  same  type 
has  now  operated  over  700  hours  and  re¬ 
mained  in  excellent  operating-  condition. 


Air  Ivatuation,  under  the  impetus  of 
Korean  hostilities,  has  been  developed  to 
a  point  where  wounded  men  are  frequently 
flown  all  the  way  from  the  battlefield  to  an 
.American  military  hospital  in  the  States. 
Helicopters  make  front  line  pickups  for 
quick  evacuations  to  base  hospitals.  Big, 
four-engine  aircraft  transfer  casualties  to 
rear-area  hospitals.  .And,  where  special 
medical  attention  is  required,  other  long- 
range  transports  carry  the  men  back  to 
this  country. 


Graphit  ixampla  of  the  importance  of  sub¬ 
contracting  in  the  aircraft  industry  is  this 
drawing  of  the  US.Af  B-57.A  Canberra. 
The  black  portions  indicate  components  to 
be  purchased  from  subcontracti>rs  by 
Martin  in  building  a  night  intruder  version 
of  the  Canberra.  These  include:  nose  cap, 
pilot’s  enclosure,  ejection  seats,  wings,  aft 
fuselage,  empennage,  main  and  nose  gear, 
fuel  cells,  wing  tanks.  .Actually  about  60'  o 
of  the  Canberra  (by  weight)  will  be  sub¬ 
contracted.  This  year  Martin  will  place  a 
total  of  ?52,(K)0,(j00  with  subcontractors, 
including  the  Canberra  business  -  over 
ten  times  as  much  as  in  1950. 
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NO  FREE  PRESS  THREAT 

THE  COMMUNIST  Daily  Worker  has  been 
trying  hard  to  make  a  “free  press”  case 
out  of  the  numerous  indcitments  of  party 
leaders.  It  cites  portions  of  the  indictments 
which  mentions  books,  articles,  magazines 
and  newspapers  including  the  Worker  and  is 
charging  that  these  people  have  been  arrested 
for  being  writers  and  newspaper  people. 

Nowhere  in  the  Communist  propaganda 
is  there  mention  that  the  indictments  are 
levelled  specifically  at  a  conspiracy  against 
the  Unitwl  States  and  that  these  writings 
are  part  of  the  conspiracy. 

Editor  &  Publisher  has  not  felt  that  the 
free  press  issue  is  involved  at  all.  In  order 
to  find  out  what  others  may  think,  E&P 
has  queried  a  dozen  leading  editors.  With 
only  one  exception  their  opinions  coincide 
with  ours.  Their  statements  are  printed  in 
full  in  this  issue.  To  them  the  Worker’s 
protestations  are  part  of  the  typical  smoke¬ 
screen  laid  down  to  hide  and  confuse  the 
real  issues. 

It  must  be  remembered  at  this  time  what 
the  Communist  Party  is.  It  is  not  another 
political  party  in  these  United  States.  It  is 
not  a  group  of  loyal  Americans  striving  to 
influence  United  States  action  by  peaceful 
means  or  a  democratic  method.  This  is  a 
compact  unit  of  subversives  holding  alleg¬ 
iance  to  a  foreign  power.  The  Communists 
have  proven  this  by  their  espionage  in  behalf 
of  Moscow. 

It  is  typical  of  them  to  claim  an  invasion 
of  their  “rights”  as  citizens — to  charge  that 
Constitutional  liberties  are  being  destroyed. 
They  make  loud  noises  about  the  Bill  of 
Rights — the  very  precious  document  they 
would  be  the  first  to  scrap  if  they  had  the 
opportunity  to  “take  over”  as  they  plan. 
We’ve  seen  them  do  it  in  other  countries, 
let’s  not  permit  it  to  happen  here. 

Sure,  we  have  a  Bill  of  Rights  and  a  lot 
of  other  rights  and  privileges  not  enjoyed  by 
others  around  the  world.  But  their  existence 
does  not  mean  that  we  have  to  tolerate  an 
enemy  in  our  midst  who  would  wreck  us  at 
the  first  opportunity. 

ITU  AND  UNTTYPO 

AS  WAS  to  be  expected,  the  International 
Typographical  convention  in  Atlanta  last 
week  gave  Presiident  Woodruff  Randolph  a 
vote  of  approval  for  his  private  Unitypo 
operation.  What  surprised  us  was  that  the 
delegates  dutifully  approved  the  secrecy  sur¬ 
rounding  Unitypo’s  multimillion  dollar  ex¬ 
penditure  of  union  funds. 

We  always  thought  printers  were  thrifty, 
hard-headed  businessmen.  But  not  this  time. 
Their  chosen  delegates  to  the  convention 
have  permitted  President  Randolph  and  his 
coterie  of  union  officers  to  spend  three  mil¬ 
lion  dollars  of  the  union’s  funds  without  an 
accounting.  And  that  is  just  the  beginning. 

Mr.  Randolph  complains  that  he  does  not 
want  the  information  to  get  into  the  hands  of 
“enemies.”  Why  he  insists  on  calling  news¬ 
paper  publishers  “enemies”  is  a  mystery 
because  every  printer  knows  who  his  meal 
ticket  is. 

Just  how  these  printers,  who  boast  of  one 
of  the  few  unions  which  publishes  monthly 
financial  reports,  can  tolerate  a  $.1,000,000 
blank  space  in  the  auditing  is  another 
mystery. 


EDITORIAL 


Give  instruction  to  a  wise  man,  and  he 
will  be  yet  wiser;  teach  a  just  man,  and  he 
will  increase  in  learning. — Proverbs,  IX;  9. 


UP,  UP,  UP! 

so  MUCH  has  been  written  about  the  high 
cost  of  producing  newspapers  these  days 
that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  find  any  new 
superlatives  or  exclamation  points.  The  up¬ 
ward  spiral  continues  and  the  question  of 
where  it  will  stop  brings  no  ready  answer. 

Current  developments  portray  a  dark  fu¬ 
ture  for  newspaper  operations. 

Publishers  are  paying  right  now  $16  per 
ton  more  for  newsprint  than  they  did  a  year 
ago.  A  new  labor  contract  in  Ontario  for 
woods  workers  is  said  to  raise  the  cost  of 
newsprint  production  by  $2.50  to  $3  per  ton. 
Another  freight  rate  increase  for  U.  S.  rail¬ 
roads  will  add  to  that.  Canadian  newsprint 
producers  say  there  won’t  be  any  immediate 
change  in  the  price — but  that  very  comment 
indicates  they  are  thinking  about  it. 

Postal  rates  on  second  class  are  due  to  go 
up  at  least  10%  a  year  for  the  ne.xt  three 
years,  and  maybe  more,  depending  on  what 
happens  to  the  postal  bill  in  conference. 

Western  Union  has  just  received  FCC 
approval  to  raise  its  rates  which  means  in 
general  a  15%  increase  in  press  rates,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  company,  and  for  some  papers 
may  amount  to  more. 

A  newspaper  guild  demand  on  two  New 
York  newspapers  for  a  15%  increase  in  pay 
is  an  indication  of  what  newspapers  may 
expect  from  all  newspaper  unions  if  the 
Wage  Stabilization  Board  does  not  control 
wages  in  the  communications  industries  as  it 
does  in  others. 

Certainly,  in  the  face  of  these  added  cost 
items  no  newspaper  should  feel  reluctant  to 
adjust  its  circulation  and  advertising  rates 
accordingly.  Newspapers  have  the  most  won¬ 
derful  story  to  tell  of  any  business  in  Amer¬ 
ica  how  it  has  “held  the  line”  and  how  its 
milline  advertising  rates  are  within  a  few 
percentage  points  of  what  they  were  10  years 
ago.  But  such  a  “story”  doesn’t  pay  off, 
apparently,  these  days  when  all  items  of 
cost  continue  to  increase. 

It  should  be  obvious  that  advertisers  do 
not  buy  newspaper  linage  simply  because  it 
is  cheap.  They  buy  it  because  through  long 
experience  they  have  found  it  does  a  better 
job  than  other  media  at  a  reasonable  cost. 
Advertisers  must  be  pleased  that  the  miliine 
cost  to  them  has  increased  only  slightly  in 
10  years,  but  is  that  reasonable  considering 
the  overall  cost  picture? 

The  time  has  come  for  newspapers  to  be 
realistic  about  their  advertising  rates.  No 
one  will  thank  them  for  keeping  their  rates 
at  the  starvation  level. 


NEWSMEN  INDICTED 

WE  wholeheartedly  agree  with  Senator  Estes 
Kefauver  who  said: 

“I  hope  the  press  of  the  country  gets  be¬ 
hind  the  newspapermen  and  stops  this  kind 
of  intimidation  in  its  tracks.” 

He  was  referring  to  the  indictment  of  five 
Louisiana  newsmen  on  charges  they  had 
defamed  well-known  gamblers  and  public 
officials  while  performing  their  public  duty 
of  exposing  corruption  and  gambling. 

Executives  of  the  Lake  Charles  American 
Press  learned  that  many  known  gamblers 
had  pleaded  guilty  to  charges  in  court  and 
been  let  off  with  suspended  sentences.  The 
newspaper  had  the  courage  to  devote  hs  front 
page  to  printing  the  criminal  records  of  15  of 
these  men.  It  was  a  strange  “miscarriage”  of 
justice  that  they  should  have  been  let  off  so 
lightly. 

Twelve  of  the  14  counts  against  the  five 
newsmen  involve  defamation  of  the  char¬ 
acters  whose  records  were  publicized.  And 
it  was  the  same  judge  who  let  off  the  gam¬ 
blers  with  suspended  sentences  who  also  in¬ 
structed  the  grand  jury  to  investigate  defa¬ 
mation  of  public  officials. 

The  newspaper  had  been  cooperating  with 
the  local  Peoples  Action  Group  which  had 
been  formed  after  the  Kefauver  Committee 
had  exposed  gambling  in  the  state.  It  was 
this  group  which  laid  the  charges  of  gambling 
substantiated  by  evidence  before  the  district 
attorney.  And  leaders  of  this  group  were 
also  indicted  for  defamation. 

A  tidy  and  close  relationship  between  gam¬ 
blers  and  public  officials  is  clearly  indicated 
in  this  case.  According  to  press  reports,  the 
people  of  Lake  Charles  are  aroused  and 
flocking  to  the  support  of  the  PAG  and  the 
newspaper. 

We  would  like  to  see  the  press  of  the 
nation  also  get  aroused,  as  the  people  there 
have  been  and  as  Congress  apparently  has 
been,  to  turn  the  spotlight  of  national  pub¬ 
licity  on  the  canker  sore  and  to  help  return 
law  and  order  and  justice  once  more  to  that 
Louisiana  parish. 

FLOYD  TAYLOR 

THE  sudden  death  of  Floyd  Taylor,  director 
of  the  American  Press  Institute  at  Co¬ 
lumbia  University,  New  York,  is  a  tragic 
loss  to  the  newspaper  profession  the  world 
over.  More  than  600  newspapermen  who 
worked  with  him  at  seminars  on  newspaper 
problems  during  the  last  five  years  will  ap¬ 
preciate  what  we  mean. 

Mr.  Taylor  worked  with  quiet  wisdom  and 
perspective.  He  was  a  practical  and  compe-' 
tent  newspaperman.  He  had  ideals.  He  had 
integrity.  He  had  all  the  attributes  of  the 
best  in  the  newspaper  profession. 

The  American  Press  Institute  was  fortu¬ 
nate  in  obtaining  Mr.  Taylor’s  services  in  its 
formative  period.  He  was  well-grounded  by 
experience  in  the  varied  skills  of  reporting, 
editorial  management  and  editorial  writing 
which  made  him  not  only  an  able  practitioner 
but  enabled  him  to  give  thoughtful  leader¬ 
ship  to  seminar  groups  studying  these  phases. 

Mr.  Taylor  was  not  the  creator  of  the 
Institute  but  it  will  live  as  a  memorial  to 
this  man  who  left  an  indelible  mark  on  it  and 
on  the  men  who  participated  through  his  un¬ 
tiring  efforts  in  the  cause  of  good  journalism. 
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PERSONAL 

mention _ 

William  F.  Schmick.  Sr.,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  A.  S.  Abell  Co.,  pub¬ 
lishers  of  the  Baltimore  (Md.) 
Sun  and  Evening  Sun,  returned 
Aug.  23  on  the  United  States  Lines 
flagship  America  from  a  tour  of 
Europe. 

N.  G.  Henthorne.  editor  of  the 
Tulsa  (Okla.)  Daily  World,  and 
Mao  L.  Margenau  of  Bartles¬ 
ville.  public  relations  official  for 
the  Cities  Service  Oil  Co.,  have 
been  named  by  Gov.  Johnston 
Murray  of  Oklahoma  to  the  new 
Governmental  Reorganization  and 
Consolidation  Committee. 

Ernest  W.  Showalter,  secre¬ 
tary-treasurer  of  Whitewater  Pub¬ 
lications.  Inc.,  publishers  of  the 
Brookville  (Ind.)  American  and 
the  Brookville  Democrat,  and  Mrs. 
Showalter  will  celebrate  their 
golden  wedding  anniversary  Sept. 
9.  Mr.  Showalter  was  publisher  of 
the  American  from  1935  until 
1943. 

Dave  Johnson,  publisher,  No¬ 
wata  (Okla.)  Daily  Star,  and  Joe 
T.  McBride,  publisher,  Anadarko 
(Okla.)  Daily  News,  have  been 
appointed  to  the  newly  created 
Advertising  Advisory  Council  to 
the  Oklahoma  Planning  and  Re¬ 
sources  Board  by  Gov.  Johnston 
Murray. 

Fred  N.  Smith,  editor  of  the 
Middletown  (Conn.)  Press,  has 
been  named  to  a  special  12-man 
committee  named  by  the  Middle- 
town  Chamber  of  Commerce  to 
further  public  interest  in  city  tax 
and  school  consolidation. 

Bice  Clemow,  editor  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  West  Hartford 
(Conn.)  News,  has  been  named  to 
the  judges’  committee  of  the  an¬ 
nual  “Miss  West  Hartford”  beau¬ 
ty  contest  to  be  conducted  Labor 
Day  by  the  West  Hartford  Lions 
Club. 

Harrison  Brewer,  associate 
editor  of  the  Casper  (Wyo.)  Tri¬ 
bune-Herald  since  1947,  has  been 
named  executive  assistant  to  Rob¬ 
ert  R.  Rose,  Jr.,  U.  S.  Assistant 
Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

Joseph  E.  Heefert,  editor  of 
the  Beaver  Dam  (Wis.)  Daily 
Citizen  has  been  appointed  state 
safety  director  for  the  Department 
of  Wisconsin,  Veterans  of  Foreign 
Wars,  in  recognition  of  his  efforts 
in  youth  safety  work  during  the 
last  23  years. 

Lieut.-Col.  Oscar  Gilbert, 
vice-president  Quebec  Le  Soleil 
’Evenment,  and  A.  F.  Mercier, 
general  manager  of  the  same  com¬ 
pany,  were  both  honored  with  de¬ 
grees  by  Laval  University  recently. 

C.  A.  Veasey,  formerly  busi¬ 
ness  manager  of  the  St.  Petersburg 
(Fla.)  Independent,  has  become 
manager  of  the  West  Virginia 
Newspaper  Publishing  Co.,  pub- 
hshers  of  the  Morgantown  (W. 
va.)  Dominion-News  and  Mor¬ 
gantown  Post. 


Loyal  Phillips,  recently  ap¬ 
pointed  general  manager  of  the 
St.  Petersburg  (Fla.)  Independent, 
has  been  elected  treasurer  of  the 
company  and  a  member  of  its 
board  of  directors,  it  was  an¬ 
nounced  by  Ralph  Nicholson. 
president  of  the  Independent,  Inc. 


On  the  Business  Side 


Hal  H.  Tanner,  formerly  ad¬ 
ministrative  assistant  for  the  Beau¬ 
mont  (Tex.)  Enterprise,  has  been 
named  business 
manager  of  the 
Spartanburg  ( S. 

C.)  Herald-Jour¬ 
nal,  according  to 
Phil  Buchheit, 
publisher.  M  r  . 

Tanner,  who  be¬ 
gan  in  the  adver¬ 
tising  department 
of  the  Lexington 
(Ky.)  H  e  r  a  Id- 
Leader,  succeeds 
Frank  H elder- 
man,  recently  promoted  to  asis- 
tant  to  Carm.age  Wall,  president 
of  General  Newspapers.  Inc. 

Ed  F.  Moore,  formerly  assis¬ 
tant  circulation  manager  of  the 
Lake  Charles  (La.)  Southwest 
Citizen  and  in  the  circulation  de¬ 
partments  of  the  New  Orleans 
(La.)  Item  and  the  Youngstown 
(O.)  Vindicator,  has  become  cir¬ 
culation  manager  of  the  New 
Kensington  (Pa.)  Daily  Dispatch, 
succeeding  Ed  Almasy.  resigned. 

Ralph  D.  Henderson,  former 
business  manager  of  the  Colum¬ 
bus  (O.)  Citizen,  has  been 
awarded  a  Certificate  of  Apprecia¬ 
tion  by  the  Department  of  the 
Army  for  ‘‘his  outstanding  patri¬ 
otic  service.” 

Theodore  Blodgett,  credit 
manager,  Hartford  (Conn.)  Times, 
has  been  appointed  probation  of¬ 
ficer  of  the  Newington,  Conn., 
Town  Court. 

William  Kreeger,  who  has 
been  a  research  director  of  the 
Cincinnati  (O.)  Times-Star,  has 
been  appointed  to  a  similar  post 
on  the  Milwaukee  (Wis.)  Sentinel. 
He  succeeds  Thomas  Matters, 
who  has  joined  A.  O.  Smith  Corp., 
Milwaukee,  as  a  statistical  ana¬ 
lyst. 


Ned  Shoit,  assistant  business 
manager  of  the  Daily  Telegraph 
Printing  Co.,  publishers  of  the 
liluelield  (W.  \'a. )  Daily  Tele¬ 
graph,  morning,  and  the  Bluefield 
Sunset  Sews,  afternoon,  and  Mrs. 
Shoi  I  are  parents  of  a  girl.  Mary 
.\loRG.\N.  their  third  child,  born 
Aug.  21. 

I.ORLNL  Hfrmanson  will  leave 
the  country  circulation  department 
of  the  Portland  (Ore.)  Journal  to 
attend  Oregon  State  College  in 
Corvallis. 

W.  F.  Ha.mrick  has  been  pro¬ 
moted  to  county  circulation 
manager  of  the  Spartanburg  (S. 
C.)  Herald-Journal.  Mr.  Ham¬ 
rick  joined  the  circulation  depart¬ 
ment  eight  years  ago. 

.‘Xrthi  r  r.  Johnston,  formerly 
in  charge  of  the  radio  and  tele¬ 
vision  department  of  Hill  and 
Knowlton.  Inc.,  has  joined  the 
staff  of  Selvage  and  Lee,  public 
relations  counsel.  New  York.  He 
formerly  was  with  the  .Associated 
Press  in  the  New  York  City  bu¬ 
reau  for  several  years  and  a  news 
writer  for  the  American  Broad¬ 
casting  Co. 


In  the  Editorial  Rooms 


Russell  P.  Johnson  has  re¬ 
signed  as  executive  editor  of  the 
Wichita  (Kan.)  Eagle  to  accept 
a  similar  position  on  an  East  Coast 
newspaper.  Earl  Shaw  was  shift¬ 
ed  from  city  editor  of  the  Morning 
Eagle  to  managing  editor  of  the 
Evening  F^^agle.  Richard  Long 
remains  as  managing  editor  of  the 
Morning  Eagle.  Robert  L.  Tons- 
ING,  for  many  years  Morning 
Eagle  telegraph  editor,  succeeds 
Mr.  Shaw  as  city  editor,  and 
Madison  West  was  named  tele¬ 
graph  editor. 

■Albert  E.  Cotter,  staff  writer, 
will  be  sent  to  Europe  by  the 
Hartford  (Conn.)  Times  with  the 
recently-federalized  43rd  Infantry 
Division,  formerly  Connecticut 
National  Guard,  to  send  dispatches 
home  about  the  local  boys.  He 
had  been  covering  activities  of  the 
division  at  Camp  Pickett,  Va. 

Duane  Andrews.  formerly 
with  the  St.  Cloud  (Minn.)  Times: 
and  Don.al  Morrison,  formerly 
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with  a  New  York  research  foun¬ 
dation,  and  W  ali  ACF  Allen,  for¬ 
merly  with  the  Monroe  (Mich.) 
Evening  Mews,  Providence  (R.  I.) 
Journal  and  Hyunnis  (Mass.) 
Eape  Cod  Standard-Times,  have 
joined  the  copydesk  of  the  Minne¬ 
apolis  (Minn.)  Tribune. 

Marty  Nordstrom,  former 
photographer  for  the  Marquette 
(Mich.)  Daily  Mining  Journal 
and  once  a  copyboy  for  the  Min¬ 
neapolis  (Minn.)  Times,  has 
joined  the  photographic  staff  of 
the  Minneapolis  Star  and  Tribune. 

Lawrence  Resner,  formerly 
with  the  San  Francisco  Chronicle 
and  New  York  Times,  and  who 
was  associate  publisher  of  the  New 
York  Star,  is  the  author  of  a  book 
entitled  “Eternal  Stranger:  The 
Plight  of  the  Modern  Jew  from 
Baghdad  to  Casablanca,”  to  be 
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published  Oct.  II  by  Doubleday 
&  Co. 

Charles  Myers,  staff  photogra¬ 
pher,  Philadelphia  (Pa.)  Daily 
News,  was  the  winner  of  the  acci¬ 
dent  photo  contest  sponsored  by 
the  Junior  Chamber  <if  Commerce 
and  the  Highway  Traffic  Board  in 
that  city. 

Richard  Muniz,  who  was  assis¬ 
tant  city  editor  on  the  Elmira 
(N.  Y.)  Advertiser,  has  left  to  be¬ 
come  assistant  public  relations  di¬ 
rector  of  Hamilton  College,  Clin¬ 
ton,  N.  Y.  He  succeeds  George 
Tillman,  who  takes  charge  of 
public  relations  at  Manlius  (N. 
Y.)  Academy.  David  Beetle, 
formerly  of  the  Gannett  News¬ 
papers.  is  Hamilton’s  public  rela¬ 
tions  director. 

Rose  Bigman, 
famed  as  the 
“Girl  Friday”  of 
Walter  Winch- 
ell,  columnist,  is 
on  a  three-week 
vacation  at  the 
Hotel  Nacional, 

Havana,  Cuba. 

G.arle  Hodge, 
formerly  w  i  t  h 
Ediior  &  PUH- 

LiSHLR  and  .Vt’ti  s- 
week,  has  joined 
the  press  department  of  Time. 

Richard  Nokes,  city  editor  of 
the  PortUmd  (Ore.)  Oregonian, 
suffered  an  injured  hand  in  a  rock 
plidc  while  he  was  climbing  a  cliff 
at  Oregon  Beach  with  his  young 
son  recently. 

El  ciiiNE  .Snyder,  formerly  with 
McGraw-Hill  in  New  >ork,  is 
working  on  the  copydesk  of  the 
Portland  (Ore.)  Journal.  He  in¬ 
tends  to  return  to  O.xford  Uni- 
cervity  in  October  to  study  eco¬ 
nomics. 

.Miss  Doroihy  Cameron  has 
been  appointed  woman's  editor 
of  the  Raleigh  (N.  C.)  .NVus  and 
Observer,  succeeding  Mrs.  Har¬ 
riet  Doar,  who  resigned  to  take 
special  studies  at  the  University 
of  North  Carolina.  Miss  Cam¬ 
eron  has  been  State  society  edi¬ 
tor  for  the  last  two  years.  Mrs. 
El  iZABEi  H  Reid,  former  publicity 
director  for  Meredith  College,  has 
been  named  to  succeed  Miss 
Cameron  in  this  post. 

Mary -Carter  Roberts,  for¬ 
merly  bcK)k  editor  of  the  Washing¬ 
ton  (D.  C.)  Star,  is  the  author 
of  a  first  novel.  "The  Abbot  Sis¬ 
ters,”  which  will  be  published 
Oct.  18  by  Doubleday  &  Co. 
.Miss  Roberts  was  first  encour¬ 
aged  to  become  a  writer  by  the 
late  Ernie  Pyle. 

Murray  J.  Gart  has  moved 
from  the  news  staff  of  Radio 
Station  KFH.  one  of  Wichita’s 
five  radio  stations,  to  the  edi¬ 
torial  department  of  the  Wichita 
(Kan.)  lieacon. 

Leslie  Fox,  formerly  capital 
correspondent  of  the  Vancouver 
Sun,  has  resigned  that  position  to 
become  managing  editor  of  the 
Victoria  (B.  C.)  Daily  Times. 
Mr.  Fox.  who  has  been  president 
of  the  B.C.  press  gallery  since 


1950.  is  a  veteran  of  the  RC.^F,  gained  prominence  about  two  years 
with  25  years’  experience  in  jour-  ago  with  his  steadfa>t  refusal  to 
nalism  on  Vancouver  Island.  reveal  the  source  of  a  contro- 

.Angelo  J.  DeMio  has  resigned  versial  story,  esen  to  the  point  of 
as  state  capitol  and  legislative  re-  going  to  jail, 
porter  for  the  A' t'H’ //«»■£'«(  Conn. )  Francis  L.  Tobin,  telegraph 
Register  to  enter  public  relations  editor  of  the  Worcester  (Mass.) 
work  in  Hartford.  He  was  for-  Evening  Gazette,  has  been  named 
merly  on  the  staff  of  the  .Associ-  chief  copy  editor,  succeeding  the 
ated  Press,  New  Haven,  and  a  late  Kenneth  J.  Smith.  The  new 
wartime  news  editor  of  the  .Army  telegraph  editor  is  William  P.  q. 
publication.  Stars  and  Stripes,  in  Chapin. 

Paris  and  Frankfurt.  Lack  Lovett,  former  telegraph 

Seymour  Ramsey,  a  University  editor  of  the  Phoenix  (Ariz.)  Ari. 

of  Oklahoma  school  of  journalism  zona  Republic,  has  joined  the 

graduate,  has  become  news  editor  copydesk  of  the  San  Diego 
of  the  Wewoka  (Okla.)  Times.  (Calif.)  Evening  Tribune. 

He  formerly  worked  on  the  El  William  Collins,  after  study- 
Reno  (Okla.)  Daily  Tribune.  ing  dramatic  art  on  a  Fulbright 
Scott  Summers  has  left  the  grant  for  eight  months  at  Uni¬ 

news  staff  of  the  Raleigh  (N.  C.)  versity  of  Paris,  is  hack  on  the 
Times  to  become  news  director  Cincinnati  (O. )  Enquirer  eiiitotial 
for  Radio  Station  WNAO,  owned  .staff. 

by  the  Raleigh  News  and  Oh-  Roy  Swan,  Minneapolis  (Minn.) 
server.  He  plans  to  continue  writ-  Star  and  Tribune  photographer  for 
ing  a  political  column  for  ap-  more  than  15  years,  has  been 

proximately  35  weekly  papers.  named  night  chief  photographer, 
Daniel  F.  Button,  who  since  having  charge  of  the  staff  working 
1947  has  been  director  of  public  for  the  Morning  Tribune.  Wayne 
relations  at  the  University  of  Del-  Bell  heads  the  daytime  staff, 
aware,  has  resigned  to  become  Donald  F.  Williams,  feature 


city  editor  of  the  Wilmington 
(Del.)  Sunday  Star.  Before  go¬ 
ing  to  the  university  he  was  a  re¬ 
porter  for  the  Wilmington  Morn- 


writer.  Worcester  (.Mass.)  Sunday 
Telegram,  has  been  named  com¬ 
manding  o(Ticer  of  an  Organized 
Naval  Reserve  division  in  Worce- 


ing  News.  Prior  to  that  he  was  ster.  He  is  a  lieutenant  in  the  Re¬ 
connected  with  the  Associated  serve. 

Press  in  New  York. 

Fd  Hill,  who  resigned  as  pic¬ 
ture  editor  of  the  New  York 
World-Telegram  and  Sun,  sailed 
Aug.  25  aboard  the  Conte  Bian- 

canno  for  Rome,  Italv,  where  he  r 

will  become  manauimj  editor  of  ^P^^ts  editor  of  the  Mont- 

"  "  wvm  rv  ( .\la. )  .-fin  m/.ser,  who  was 


In  Military  Service 

Capt.  William  F.  Cleghorn, 
former  outdoor  editor  and  assis- 


the  Rome  Daily  American,  pub¬ 
lished  by  Jack  Begon.  Both  arc 
former  Stars  &  Stripes  men. 

CiiRMD  J.  Al  l  AN.  former  re¬ 
porter  for  the  liinghamton  (N. 
Y.)  Sun.  has  been  appointed  city 
editor  of  the  Oneida  (N. 

Daily  Dispatch. 

Virginia  Coverdai.e.  who  has 
been  an  instructor  at  Northwest¬ 
ern  University  schtwil  of  journal¬ 
ism,  Chicago,  the  last  two  years 


called  back  into  active  service,  has 
been  ordered  from  his  .station  in 
Washington  to  the  Far  Fast  Com¬ 
mand. 

Pvr.  James  R.  White,  formerly 
a  staff  snorts  writer  for  the  Balti¬ 
more  (Md. )  New.s-Post,  has  com¬ 
pleted  processing  at  Fort  Meade, 
Md.,  and  has  been  assigned  to  the 
3rd  .Armored  Division,  Fort 
Knox,  Ky. 

Don  Christiansen,  Oskalooia 


h^as  ibeen  named^  an  instructor  vif  ([^  )  Daily  Herald  photographer 

now  with  the  Marines  in  Korea, 
recently  was  awarded  the  Purple 
Heart  for  wounds  received  in  ac¬ 
tion. 

Wedding  Bells 


the  University  of  Iowa  journalism 
department  at  Iowa  City.  She 
formerly  was  acting  head  of  the 
journalism  school  at  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Denver  and  has  worked 
for  the  Indianapolis  find.)  Times, 
and  also  the  Eort  Wayne  (Ind. ) 

New.s-Sentincl. 

Jack  Pegi'es  has  been  added  to  Jerry  Corneeius.  camerman 
the  editorial  writing  staff  of  the  for  the  Cincinnati  (O.)  Enquirer, 
San  Erancisco  Chronicle.  David  and  Miss  Zelma  Cole,  formerly 
Nelson,  for  two  years  with  the  of  that  paper’s  classified  advertis- 
Chronicle’s  This  World  staff  and  jng  department,  recently, 
for  four  months  on  the  city  side,  'PFC.  Albert  J.  Schottfi kotte 
has  succeeded  Mr.  Pegits  as  an  of  Fort  Knox.  Ky.,  formerly  are- 
assistant  to  Paul  C.  Smith,  editor  porter  for  the  Cincinnati  (C).)  En- 
and  general  manager.  quirer.  and  Miss  Virginia  Glea- 

Larry  Howe  has  rejoined  the  son,  recently. 

Rochester  (N.  Y.)  Democrat  and  Shar  Southall,  Wheeling  (W. 
Chronicle  as  a  reporter.  He  left  Va.)  New.s-Regi.ster  columnist,  and 
the  paper  two  years  ago  to  get  a  Paul  Burig,  Wheeling  IntelUgen- 
B.A  from  Stanford  University. 

Charles  Leonard  has  joined  Va^,  Aug.  ^7. 
the  staff  of  the  Rochester  (N.  Y.) 

Democrat  and  Chronicle.  .\  for¬ 
mer  reporter  on  the  Newburgh 
(N.  Y.)  News,  Mr.  Leonard 


cer  staff  writer,  in  Weirton.  W. 


Frank  Conniff,  columnist  for 
the  New  York  Journal-American, 

and  Miss  Mary  Flizabeth  Mu*- 
(Continued  on  page  38) 
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THE  TAMPA  DAILY  TIMES 


1  On  Uf>  A»  Tr«Mi  mm 


I  .  for  your  outstanding  newspaper  merchandising 
support  of  Cook  Chemical  Company’s  1951  national 
newspaper  campaign  on  REAL-KILL  BUG  KILLER. 


WINNERS  FOR  NEWSPAPERS  WITH 
OVER  75,000  CIRCULATION 


FIRST  PRIZE 


Robert  K.  Chandler 
CINCINNATI  POST 


SECOND  PLACE  WINNERS  $100.00 

George  R.  Clark  John  Wright,  Jr. 

Eddie  Bass,  Jr.  Jim  Holloway 

BIRMINGHAM  NEWS 

THIRD  PLACE  WINNER  $25.00 

I.  A.  Saucier 

EVANSVILLE  COURIER  &  PRESS 


WINNERS  FOR  NEWSPAPERS  WITH 
*  UNDER  75,000  CIRCULATION 

FIRST  PRIZE  $500.00 


W.  C.  Steele  L.  F.  Gilliam 

KANNAPOLIS  (N.  C.)  DAILY  INDEPENDENT 

SECOND  PLACE  WINNER  $100.00 

John  W.  Sheram  THE  TAMPA  DAILY  TIMES 

THIRD  PLACE  WINNERS  $25.00 

O.  C.  Summers  Stuart  A.  Helffinch  Van  James 
PEORIA  JOURNAL  &  STAR 


Cook  Chemical  Company  thanks  the  many  newspapers  all  over  the  country  who  backed  their 
REAL-KILL  BUG  KILLER  advertising  campaign  with  such  excellent  merchandising  support. 


COOK  CHEMICAL  COMPANY 

KANSAS  CITY,  MO. 
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Ad  Executives 
Named  On 
Atlanta  Papers 

Atlanta,  Ga.  —  Personnel 
changes  in  the  advertising  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Atlanta  Journal  and 


poration  since  1939  and  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  board  of  directors  since 
1926.  He  joined  the  organization 
in  1925. 

He  is  also  vicepresident  of  the 
Observer  Charities,  Inc.,  and  sec¬ 
retary-treasurer  and  member  of 
the  board  of  The  Observer  Trans¬ 
portation  Company. 


Johnson 


Biggers,  Jr. 


Constitution  have  been  announced 
by  J.  MacWynn,  advertising  di¬ 
rector. 

George  C.  Biggers,  Jr.,  has  been 
named  retail  advertising  manager, 
succeeding  William  M.  Cunning¬ 
ham,  who  is  retiring  due  to  health; 
Louis  G.  Johnson  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  general  advertising  man¬ 
ager,  succeeding  Floyd  W,  Hurt, 
who  has  resigned  to  become  ad¬ 
vertising  manager  of  the  Lower 
South  Edition  of  Farm  and 
Ranch,  Southern  Agriculturalist, 
and  Roy  H.  Brown,  is  the  new 
advertising  manager  of  the 
Journal-Constitution  Sunday  mag¬ 
azine,  succeeding  Louis  Johnson. 

The  new  retail  advertising  man¬ 
ager,  Mr.  Biggers,  joined  the  At¬ 
lanta  Journal  in  January,  1935 
and  was  formerly  with  the  Birm¬ 
ingham  (Ala.)  Age-Herald.  First 
in  the  circulation  department,  he 
was  transferred  in  May,  1936  to 
the  retail  advertising  department. 
He  was  made  the  assistant  retail 
advertising  manager  in  1950. 

Mr.  Johnson  joined  the  Journal 
as  a  reporter  in  1941  after  gradu¬ 
ating  from  the  School  of  Journal¬ 
ism  at  the  University  of  Georgia 
and  attending  the  Graduate 
School  at  Yale.  He  served  in  the 
U.  S.  Navy  from  May,  1942  to 
October,  1945.  In  1946  he  joined 
the  Journal  retail  advertising  staff. 
A  year  later  he  was  transferred 
to  national  advertising  and  in 
January,  1949  he  made  advertis¬ 
ing  manager  for  the  Simday 
magazine. 

Mr.  Brown  has  been  assistant 
general  advertising  manager  for 
the  past  15  months,  and  was  for¬ 
merly  national  advertising  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Atlanta  Constitution, 
which  he  joined  14  years  ago. 
Prior  to  that  time  he  was  with 
the  Journal,  the  Miami  Herald 
and  the  Jacksonville  Florida 
Times-U  nion. 

Names  “Rep" 

The  Gazette  and  Daily  of  York, 
Penn.,  announces  the  appointment 
of  Ralph  R.  Mulligan,  publisher’s 
representative,  as  national  adver¬ 
tising  representatives,  effective 
Oct.  1. 


Allen  Named  B.M.  on  NgW  ExGCUtivG 
Charlotte  Observer  r*  j  2  x _ 

Charlotte,  N.  C. — Ralph  Nich-  CiOllOr  OH  ’  ~ 

olson,  editor-publisher  of  the  ^  |  #  m  Mrs.  Jessie  Parsons  Johnson, 

Charlotte  Observer,  has  announced  IlOCKlOra  UaiilGS  vicepresident  and  secretary  of  the 
the  appointment  of  Harry  A.  Allen  Brockway  Co.,  owners  of  the 

as  the  paper’s  business  manager.  ockford,  Ill.  — John  W.  Watertown  (N.  Y.)  Daily  Times 
Mr.  Allen  has  been  secretary  and  ^*''tn€s  was  named  last  week  as  and  Radio  Station  WWN,  Aug.  27 
treasurer  of  The  Observer  cor-  editor^ of  both  Rockford  Mrs.  Johnson  was  the  widow  of 

Harold  B.  Johnson,  editor  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Times  until  his  death 
in  1949,  and  the  mother  of  John 
B.  Johnson,  present  editor  and 
publisher  of  the  paper. 

John  L.  Maloney,  32,  instructor 
in  the  Department  of  Journalism 
at  St.  Bonaventure  University,  St. 
Bonaventure,  N.  Y.,  and  a  former 
reporter  for  the  Dunkirk  (N.  Y.) 
Observer,  Aug.  16. 

Vernon  Leonard  Smith,  70, 
former  editor  of  the  Palm  Beach 
(Fla.)  Times,  Palm  Beach  Post 

Journal  recently  expanded  its  worn-  His  service  on  papers  in  Rock-  Lake  Worth  (Fla.)  Leader, 

en’s  news  deDartmcnt  with  the  ford  dntes  buck  to  1919,  when  *^*^d  former  staffer  of  the  Chilli~ 
aSt^intment  of  Mrs.  Helen  Hag-  he  joined  the  old  Rockford  Re-  cothe  Newsfress,  Spring- 

gie  as  women’s  news  editor  and  public.  He  became  news  editor  (Mo.)  Republican,  Jefferson 

Mary  Lou  Luther  as  women’s  of  that  paper  in  1924  and  its  City  (Mo.)  Republican -Review 
news  reporter.  managing  editor  in  1928.  A  grad-  aoo  Tulsa  (Okla.)  World,  in  West 

Mrs.  Haggie  has  worked  on  “ate  of  the  University  of  Chi-  Palm  Beach,  Fla.,  Aug.  22. 
the  Scottsbluff  (Neb.)  Star-Her-  cago,  he  became  managing  editor  Paul  de  Martigny,  76,  column- 
ald,  the  Bellesville  (Kans.)  Tele-  of  the  Morning  Star  in  1930,  ist  for  the  Montreal  ((jue.)  La 
scope  and  the  newsdesk  of  the  after  the  merging  of  the  three  Patrie,  Aug.  27.  He  was  interned 
Lincoln  Journal.  papers  which  had  been  published  by  the  Nazie  in  the  last  war  while 

Miss  Luther  is  a  journalism  'o  Rockford  prior  to  that  time,  serving  as  his  paper’s  Paris  cone- 
graduate  of  the  University  of  Ne-  Other  Appointments  spondent. 

braska.  Several  employes  with  long  rec-  George  C.  Diestel,  53,  pho- 

Mrs.  L.  L.  Coryell,  Jr.,  contin-  ords  of  news  and  editorial  serv-  tographer  and  cartoonist  employed 
ues  as  society  editor  and  Juanita  ice  in  Rockford  were  assigned  by  nearly  every  newspaper  in  Buf. 
Rediger  as  a  member  of  the  worn-  by  Grimes  to  key  positions.  falo,  N.  Y.,  in  the  last  three  dec- 

en’s  department  desk.  William  Garson,  who  entered  ades,  and  formerly  a  syndicated 

a  the  employ  of  the  publications  in  cartoonist,  Aug.  21. 

TAT  Vie**  John  Rufus  Blaber,  64,  for- 

JN©W  I  orK  Otat@  to  news  editor  of  the  Register-  mer  circulation  director  for  the 

Publishers  to  Meet  Republic.  His  place  as  city  editor  Toronto  (Ont.)  Mail  and  Empire, 

Merrill  M.  Lord,  chief  of  the  ?  Robert  C.  Monahan,  now  amalgamated  into  the  To¬ 


il  ailies  —  the 
Morning  Star 
and  the  Register- 
Republic. 

The  position  of 
executive  editor 
of  the  two  pa¬ 
pers  is  a  new 
one,  and  gives 
Grimes,  a  Rock- 
■  ford  newspaper- 

Lincoln  Journal 

*  y^rs,  supervision 

Expands  Women  S  Dept  of  the  news  and  Grimes 
Lincoln,  Neb.  —  The  Lincoln  edkorial  staffs  of  both  papers. 


Newspaper  Branch,  Printing  and 
Publishing  Division,  National  Pro¬ 
duction  Authority,  will  discuss 
“How  Mobilization  Affects  News¬ 
papers’’  at  the  annual  convention 
of  the  New  York  State  Publishers 
Association  at  Whiteface  Inn, 
Lake  Placid,  Sept.  10. 

Other  speakers  that  day  will  be 


former  feature  editor,  who  has 
been  with  the  papers  since  1935. 

C.  Hjalmar  Nelson,  former 
city  editor  of  the  Morning  Star, 
becomes  managing  editor. 

Nelson’s  place  as  city  editor  of 
the  Star  goes  to  Fritz  Asprooth, 
formerly  sports  editor,  who  has 
been  with  the  papers  since  1929. 
The  new  Star  sports  editor 


Frederick  W.  Bullen,  public  mem-  ‘V.®  btar  sports  editor  is 

ber  of  the  Wage  Stabilization  O^^jver  Cremer,  formeriy  telegraph 
Board,  and  Dr.  Harry  Schwartz,  is  succeeded  by  Lee 

specialist  for  Soviet  affairs  for  the  '  '^’’®y’ 

New  York  Times. 


Forums  on  the  Teletypesetter,  Wf»HdinfT  Rp11«j 

nerican  nress  and  adv^rtisincr  vYeaQing  DeUS 

continued  from  page  36 


will  be  conducted  during  sessions 
on  Sept  11. 


ronto  Globe  and  Mail,  Aug.  20. 
He  was  on  the  staff  for  28  years 
and  was  a  member  of  the  Inter¬ 
national  Circulation  Managers  As¬ 
sociation. 

Bertram  FoTHERoaL  Cros- 
FiELD,  68,  who  until  early  this 
year  was  vicechairman  and  man¬ 
aging  director  of  the  London 
News  Chronicle  and  the  Star  and 
a  staffer  since  1908,  Aug.  23. 

Joseph  Kinsey  Howard,  45, 
author,  and  former  crusading  news 
editor  of  the  Great  Falls  (Mont) 
Leader,  Aug.  25. 

Rene  Hislaire,  59,  New  York 
correspondent  for  Le  Soir,  Brus¬ 
sels  newspaper,  and  1951  secretary 


RAY  at  Southampton,  N.  Y.,  on  Association. 


Fla.  Women  S  Club  Colin  W.  McAllister,  tele- 

SiLVER  Springs,  Fla. — A  newly  graph  editor,  Danbury  (Conn.) 
organized  Florida  Women’s  Press  News-Times,  and  Margaret  Mary 
Club  for  staffers  on  dailies  and  Kelly,  at  Brewster,  N.  Y.,  on 
weeklies  took  shape  here  this  Aug.  16. 


Aug.  23.  He  was  editor-in-chief 
of  La  Nation  Beige  from  1919  to 
1934. 

Edgar  Higgins,  46,  a  member 
of  the  news  staff  of  the  Dumont 


week.  Miss  Elena  Mead  of  the  Rose  Thompson,  woman’s  news  Television  Network,  and  formerly 


reporter  for  the  Associated 
Press  and  Standard  News  Asso¬ 
ciation  in  New  York  and  the  New 


Vero  Beach  Press  Journal  became  staff,  Worcester  (Mass.)  Telegram, 
first  club  president.  Other  officers  and  Thomas  J.  Flynn  of  Worces- 

are:  Mrs.  Neal  Meffert,  Ocala  ter,  in  Duluth,  Mibn.,  Aug.  20.  . 

Star  Banner,  vice-president;  Mrs.  Tait  Cummins,  sportscaster  for  York  Journal-American,  Aug.  25- 
A.  M.  Homer,  Deland  Sun  News,  radio  station  WMT,  Cedar  Rapids,  Robert  G.  (Bob)  Brooks,  40, 
recording  secretary;  Mrs.  Sadie  la.,  and  Miss  Dorothy  Ireland  of  State  editor  of  the  Tucson  (Ariz) 

Weklra,  Gulfport  News,  corre-  Anamosa,  la.,  also  in  the  WMT  Daily  Citizen,  and  formerly  politi- 

sponding  secretary;  and  Mrs.  sports  department,  at  Decorah,  cal  and  municipal  building  reporter 

Alma  Hetherington,  St.  Cloud  la.,  Aug.  12.  Both  were  formerly  for  the  Roanoke  (Va.)  World- 

News,  treasurer.  with  Cedar  Rapids  Gazette  sports.  News,  recently,  in  Tucson. 
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EYE 

CATCHER . . . 


There's  nothing  so  appealing  as  a  fascinating  figure  ...  be  it  feminine  or 
numerical. 

In  this  case,  it's  a  numerical  figure  with  a  feminine  appeal. 

The  above  ad,  lifted  from  a  page  of  one  of  New  England's  fine  newspapers, 
is  the  kind  of  approach  that  catches  a  woman's  eye  every  time. 

Because  .  .  . 

Women  are  figure  conscious  and  brand  name  conscious. 

That's  why  New  England  merchants,  wise  to  the  ways  of  women,  plug  their 
popular  sellers,  the  brand  name  products,  in  the  strong  New  England  news¬ 
papers. 

You'll  also  find  the  manufacturers  of  these  brand  name  products  promoting 
their  wares  in  these  same  newspapers  ...  for  here  is  a  combination  that's 
practically  impossible  to  beat — retailer  and  manufacturer  advertising  in  a 
well-read,  well-liked  medium  whose  audience  forms  one  of  the  strongest,  most 
stable  buying  powers  in  the  nation. 

New  England  is  a  highly  fertile  area  to  promote  your  product  .  .  .  and 
New  England's  excellent  newspapers  are  the  best  places  to  sow  your  adver¬ 
tising.  Try  them  without  delay. 

Sell  New  Englattd,  with  Newspapers  •  •  • 
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MAINE  —  Baaqor  Daily  Na«i 
(M). 


VERMONT  —  larr*  Timat  (E). 
Bannington  Bannar  (E),  Bur* 
lington  Fraa  Prau  (M). 

MASSACHUSEHS  —  Boston 
Globa  (MBE),  Boston  Oloba 
(S),  Boston  Post  IM),  Boston 
Post  (S),  Boston  Racord  A 
Amarican  (MAE),  Boston  Sun¬ 
day  Advartisar  ($),  Brockton 
Entarprisa  A  Timas  |E),  Capa 
Cod  Standard-TImas,  Hyannts 
(E),  Fall  RIvar  Harald  Naws 
l^E),  Fitchburg  Santinal  (E), 
Gardnar  Naws  (E),  Havarhill 
Gaxatta  (E),  Lawranca  Eagla- 
Tribona  (MAE),  Lynn  Itam  (E), 
Naw  Badford  Sunday  Stano- 
ard-Timas  (S),  Naw  Badtord 
Standard-TImas  (E),  North 
Adams  Transcript  (E),  Plt^ 
flald  Barltshira  ^gla  (E),  Taun¬ 
ton  Gaxatta  (E),  Waltham 
Naws  TrIbuna  (Ej,  Worcastar 
Talagram  and  Evaning  Ga¬ 
xatta  (MAE),  Worcastar  Sun¬ 
day  Talagram  (S). 


NEW  HAMPSHIRE  —  Concord 
Monitor-Patriot  (E),  Manchas- 
tar  Union  Laadar  and  Naw 
Hatnj^hlra  Sunday  Naws 


RHODE  ISLAND  —  Wast  War¬ 
wick  Pawtuxat  Vallay  Dally 
Timas  (E),  Providanca  Balia- 
tin  (E),  Providanca  Journal 
(M),  Providanca  J^mal  ($), 
Woonsockat  Call  (E), 


CONNECTICUT— Ansoala  San¬ 
tinal  (E),  Bridgaport  Post  (S), 
Bridgaport  Post-Talagram  (MA 
E),  Bristol  Prass  (E),  Danoury 
Naws-TImas  (E),  Hartford 
Courant  (Id),  Hartford  Cour- 
ant  (S),  Hartfwd  Timas  (E), 
Maridan  Racord-Joumal  (MA 
E),  Naw  Britain  Harald  (E), 
law  Ha  van  Ragidar  (EAS), 
Naw  London  Day  (E),  Norwich 
•ullatin  and  Record  (MAE), 
Torring^  Raglstar  (E),  Watar- 
bury  kapublican  A  Amaricaa 
(MAE),  Watarbury  Rapubilcan 
(MAS). 
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“The  New  York  Times 
and  Editor  &  Publisher 
have  much  in  common... 
including  a  long-term 
working  partnership  in 
promotion,” 


Publisher,  THE  NEW  YORK  TIMES 


The  \ew  York  Times  and  Editor  &  Publisher  have  known  each  other  for  67  years.  On  our  first 
meeting,  way  back  on  our  birthday  in  188t,  The  Times  was  already  a  33-year-old  newspaper.  In 
1896,  it  came  under  the  control  of  Adolph  S.  Ochs,  a  journalist  of  great  integrity,  who  immediately  inaugu¬ 
rated  the  basic  principles  of  news  gathering  and  presentation  that  have  made  The  Times  the  leader  in 
its  field.  It  is  characteristic  of  The  Times,  too,  that  in  this,  its  CENTURY  YE.VR,  it  should  continue  to  do 
its  job  quietly  and  completely  .  .  .  with  no  more  ballyhoo  than  a  modest  line  of  small  type  in  the  signature  of 
its  Editor  &  Publisher  ads  that  says  “1851 — HUNDREDTH  ANNIVERS.\RY — 1951.”  In  fact,  in  its 
quiet  comjK'tcnce,  The  Timi:.s  is  a  much  more  powerful  and  persistent  promoter  than  some  people  realize. 
In  its  long,  working  partnership  with  “E  &  P,”  there  is  not  a  week  that  has  passed  without  a  Times  ad- 
verti.sement  addres.sed  to  some  part  or  all  of  our  audience — the  “millionaire”  buyers,  the  editorial  men  of  the 
Nation,  or  the  newspaper  and  advertising  fraternities  generally.  We  do  not  say  Times  promotion  in  Editor 
&  Publisher  %vas  a  major  force  liehind  the  mighty  39,000,000  line  volume  The  Times  carried  last  year,  but 
we’re  very  pleased  when  Mr.  Sulzlierger  generously  says,  “Oiir  faith  in  the  influence  of  Editor  &  Publisher 
is  .shown  by  the  fact  that  we  have  had  a  page  ad  in  every  i.ssue  for  the  pa.st  'io  years.” 
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Don^t  Let  Marketing 
Memos  Become  Routine 


By  T.  S.  Irvin 

One  of  the  great  services  ren¬ 
dered  by  the  promotion  and  re¬ 
search  departments  of  U.  S.  news¬ 
papers,  as  this  space  has  time  and 
again  pointed  out,  is  the  interpre¬ 
tation  of  local  markets  to  U.  S. 
advertisers. 

The  dollar  value  of  this  market 
research  and  interpretation,  if  it 
were  even  possible  to  estimate, 
would  look  like  something  out  of 
Washington. 

Yet  advertisers  get  it  absolutely 
free.  In  fact,  they  don’t  even  have 
to  be  advertisers  to  get  it,  just 
prospective  or  potential  advertis¬ 
ers.  And  what  it  saves  them  in 
dollars  they  don’t  have  to  spend, 
and  what  it  makes  for  them  in 
dollars  that  result  from  more  ef¬ 
ficient  marketing  and  advertising, 
is  again  something  impossible  even 
to  estimate. 

Many  ‘Memos’ 

Just  one  day’s  mail,  for  instance, 
piles  on  this  desk  the  Milwaukee 
Sentinel’s  “Retail  Memo,’’  a  week¬ 
ly  digest  of  business  news  that  is 
excellent,  the  Memphis  (Tenn.) 
Commercial  Appeal  and  Press - 
Scimitar  business  newsletter, 
“Memphasizing,”  a  round-up  of 
business  news  hard  to  match;  the 
Buffalo  (N.  Y.)  Evening  News 
“Advertising  Letter,’’  another 
hard-to-beat  business  news  round¬ 
up;  and  the  San  Francisco  Exami¬ 
ner’s  “Retail  Memo”  and  “Real 
Estate  Newsletter,”  equally  valu¬ 
able  round-ups. 

There  are  more,  many,  many 
more.  They  are  produced  by  big 
papers  and  by  little  papers.  And 
these  are  just  regular  weekly  or 
monthly  newsletters  that  fast  be¬ 
come  routine  in  a  well-run  pro¬ 
motion  and  research  shop. 

In  addition,  there  are  numerous 
special  research  projects — the  Con¬ 
sumer  Analysis,  for  instance,  or 
the  various  automotive  studies,  or 


liquor  sales  studies.  These,  two, 
quickly  become  routine. 

.\nd  that’s  the  danger,  from  a 
promotional  point  of  view.  When 
a  service  becomes  routine,  you’re 
likely  to  forget  to  promote  it  and 
its  values.  And  when  you  do  that, 
you’re  losing  a  mighty  good  bet. 

Keep  Promoting 
Our  point  is,  don’t  let  anything 
fall  into  the  routine  classification 
in  your  thinking.  Even  though  it  is 
a  routine  operation,  h  is  something 
you  ought  to  keep  promoting, 
talking  about,  selling. 

The  Chicago  Herald- American 
has  just  put  together  a  market  re¬ 
search  study  that  is  definitely  not 
in  any  routine  class.  It  is  an  analy¬ 
sis  of  incomes  and  income  changes 
in  Chicago  that  reveals  and  em¬ 
phasizes  the  growing  importance 
of  the  middle  income  market. 

“Big  Business  Wears  a  Blue 
Collar”  is  the  intriguing  title  given 
to  this  study,  which  is  simply  pro¬ 
duced  as  a  16-page  booklet  con¬ 
taining  a  running  story  illustrated 
with  appropriate  and  easy-to-grab 
charts  and  graphs. 

This  is  one  of  the  finest  studies 
of  its  kind  that  we  have  seen.  It 
is  well  written,  interesting  and 
clear. 

For  some  reason  best  known  to 
the  Herald-American,  this  booklet 
is  not  being  mailed,  but  is  being 
distributed  personally  by  the  sales 
staff.  Of  course,  that’s  an  excel¬ 
lent  way  to  get  a  study  of  this 
kind  around.  But  it  strikes  us  that 
wider  distribution,  nationally, 
through  a  broad  mailing  would  1^ 
well  worth  while. 

Love  Them  Laurels 
Prizes  and  awards  are  dear  to 
the  heart  of  every  newspaper — 
and.  of  course,  every  promotion 
department.  What  would  we  do 
if  we  couldn’t  brag,  sometimes 


Newspapers  Figure 
In  Barbasol  Plans 


Indianapolis — “Newspapers  are  ideal  for  reminding  men  that  Bar¬ 
basol  shaving  cream  is  as  close  as  the  nearest  drug  counter,”  states 
Mr.  A.  E.  Re3molds,  Barbasol’s  vice  president  in  charge  of  sales. 

“And,”  he  continues,  “since  many  thousands  of 
such  reminders  are  bound  to  have  a  salutary  effect 
on  otir  sales  volume,  we  shall  continue  to  use  news¬ 
papers  to  help  solve  sales  problems.” 

Mr.  Reynolds,  a  SALES  MANAGEMENT 
subscriber  for  close  to  25  years,  concludes,  “I 
should  think  your  magazine  would  be  a  ‘must’  for 
all  sales  executives.  I  know  it  is  the  only  publica¬ 
tion  in  America  which  deals  exclusively  with  MY 
problems.” 

iAdrcrtiscment) 


Reynolds 


during  the  year,  about  the  bright 
new  shiny  medals  we  have  won? 

Too  often,  of  course,  brag  pro¬ 
motion  of  this  kind  is  written  not 
for  the  real  solid  value  it  has  as 
promotion,  but  to  tickle  the  fancy 
or  the  vanity  of  the  management. 

The  San  Francisco  Examiner, 
however,  has  turned  a  brag  pro¬ 
motion  into  something  really 
worthwhile.  Starting  with  the  Pu¬ 
litzer  Prize  for  local  reporting 
won  by  staffer  Edward  S.  Mont¬ 
gomery  this  year,  the  Examiner 
has  put  together  a  booklet  recall¬ 
ing  a  dozen  or  more  other  awards 
to  staff  members. 

“We  love  our  laurels,”  is  the 
caption  this  booklet  carries,  and 
it’s  a  good  one.  But  the  sub-cap¬ 
tion  is  even  better.  In  parentheses 
that  dignify  the  importance  and 
the  sincerity  of  the  sentiment,  it 
adds  “But  we’ll  never  rest  on  ’em.” 

Contained  in  the  booklet  are  the 
pictures  of  16  staff  members  who 
have  won  various  awards  for  out¬ 
standing  reportorial  or  editorial 
performance  in  recent  years,  with 
brief  explanations  of  the  awards. 

A  promotion  of  this  kind  has 
double  value.  Ifc  shows  advertisers 
the  quality  of  your  staff.  And  it 
shows  your  staff  the  quality  of 
performance  you  like  to  brag 
about.  It’s  good  external  promo¬ 
tion.  And  it’s  wonderful  internal 
promotion,  excellent  for  morale. 

How  to  Win  Friends 

In  Wheeling,  W.  Va.,  the 
YMCA  conducts  a  series  of  “See 
Wheeling”tours  for  local  young¬ 
sters.  First  stop  is  the  plant  of 
the  Wheeling  News-Register.  The 
kids  get  their  pictures  in  the  paper, 
naturally,  and  a  story  containing 
their  names.  Good  stuff,  and  so 
easy. 

Just  as  school  gets  under  way 
again,  the  Indianapolis  News  gets 
under  way  with  its  “Green  Flag 
Safety  Award  Program.”  This  is 
designed  to  cut  down  traffic  acci¬ 
dents  among  elementary  school 
kids  by  encouraging  them  in  safe 
conduct.  Each  school  with  a  per¬ 
fect  safety  record  for  any  calen¬ 
dar  month  of  the  year  gets  a  5- 
foot  green  pennant  to  fly  from  the 
school’s  flagpole.  For  each  acci¬ 
dent-free  month,  a  white  star  is 
affixed  to  the  flag.  In  addition, 
the  kids  get  individual  safety  but¬ 
tons  when  their  school  has  finished 
two  consecutive  accident-free 
months,  and  they  can  wear  these 
only  so  long  as  the  flag  flies.  This 
is  good  stuff,  too,  and  also  easy. 

In  Indianapolis,  too,  the  Star 
pulled  some  50,000  persons  to  its 
Widwestern  States  Model  Plane 
Championships,  sponsored  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  American  Legion 
and  General  Motors. 

In  Hartford,  Conii.,  the  Times 
provided  good  music  one  recent 
Sunday  evening  from  the  portico 
of  its  building  when  it  staged  its 
I  ninth  annual  songfest  of  the  Shade 
Tobacco  Growers  Association. 
I  Some  275  tobacco  workers  from 
nine  summer-crop  camps  around 
;  Hartford  participated. 


Also  in  Hartford,  the  Times  will 
enliven  Labor  Day  with  bicycle 
races,  including  a  50-mile  Connec¬ 
ticut  Valley  race. 

And  in  Erie,  Pa.,  the  14,000th 
shot  fired  in  the  annual  hole-in- 
one  tournament  run  by  the  Erie 
Dispatch  went  down  for  an  ace, 
first  one  in  four  years  of  the  tour¬ 
nament. 

In  the  Bag 

Los  Angeles  Herald-Express  out 
with  its  1950  analysis  of  new  car 
sales  in  Southern  California. 
Breakdowns  are  by  make,  by 
counties  (11  of  them),  and  by 
economic  areas.  Includes  passen¬ 
ger  and  commercial  cars,  and  a 
study  of  gasoline  consumption. 

Portland  (Oregon)  Oregonian 
pulled  a  cutie  recently  when  it 
sent  local  advertisers  a  real  big 
red  apple  with  a  red  bow  tied  to 
it,  to  remind  them  of  the  Oregon¬ 
ian’s  back-to-school  edition.  Ad 
Director  Harold  V.  Manzer,  and 
Display  Ad  Manager  Jean  T.  Cal¬ 
lahan  report  a  flood  of  favorable 
calls  and  inquiries. 

Manila  (P.  I.)  Chronicle  out 
with  an  intriguing  self-mailer  that 
asks  “Is  your  product  known  in 
Tuguegarao?”  Shows  how  air  de¬ 
livery  puts  the  Chronicle  through¬ 
out  the  Philippines — 7,000  islands 
stretching  1,200  miles  north  to 
south,  inhabited  by  20,000,000  po¬ 
tential  buyers — on  day  of  publica¬ 
tion.  Should  get  wide  attention. 


Murphy  Sees  Need 
For  Science  Writers 

Lakeside,  Conn.  —  There  is  a 
growing  need  for  well-trained  en¬ 
gineering  science  specialists  on 
medium-sized  newspapers,  Fran¬ 
cis  S.  Murphy,  editor  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Hartford  (Conn.) 
Times,  told  the  alumni  of  the 
Columbia  University  School  of 
Engineering  this  week  at  the 
school’s  summer  camp  at  Bantam 
Lake,  near  here. 

“Science  and  engineering  are 
news — front-page  news.  Newspa¬ 
pers  must  keep  pace  with  the  day- 
to-day  developments  in  this  im¬ 
portant  field. 

“Some  of  our  larger  newspa¬ 
pers.  like  the  New  York  Times, 
for  some  years  have  employed 
writers  who  are  specialists  in  sci¬ 
ence  and  engineering.  They  have 
more  than  proved  their  value. 

“Medium-sized  newspapers  gen¬ 
erally  have  not  been  wholly  con¬ 
scious  of  the  importance  of  cover¬ 
ing  this  kind  of  news.  But  an  in¬ 
creasing  number  are  becoming 
aware  of  their  weakness  in  this 
respect. 

“Newspapers  need  specialists  in 
science  and  engineering  who  can 
write  well,  who  can  interpret  the 
latest  developments  in  simple 
terms  that  the  layman  can  under¬ 
stand.  The  editorial  page  needs 
such  writers,  and  so  does  the  news 
desk.” 
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Bruce  Shanks  Is 
New  Buffalo 
News  Cartoonist 

Buffalo,  N.  Y. — Bruce  Shanks, 
Dcwly-named  editorial  cartoonist 
for  the  Buffalo  Evening  News, 
never  took  an  art  course.  He 
didn’t  have  to  because  drawing  is 
inherent  in  the  Shanks’  family. 
His  grandfather  was  a  designer  of 
draperies  and  Bruce’s  father, 
brother  and  sister  are  artists. 

Bruce,  whose  middle  name  is 
McKinley  because  he  was  bom  on 
President  McKinley’s  birthday, 
started  his  newspaper  career  as  a 
copyboy  in  1926.  Not  a  very 
auspicious  beginning  for  a  lad  of 
18  who  aspired  to  a  career  as 
editorial  cartoonist.  But  Bruce 
wasn’t  one  to  wait  for  the  breaks. 
He  made  them  himself. 

In  addition  to  his  various  duties 
as  copyboy,  Bruce  turned  in  two 
or  three  editorial  cartoons  a  week. 
Some  were  published,  many  were 
not. 

Paid  in  Zinc 

“But  the  first  one  I  ever  got 
paid  for  was  a  drawing  about 
a  prizefight.  That’s  when  I  worked 
for  the  old  Buffalo  Express.  I 
expected  to  get  enough  money  out 
of  that  to  help  me  buy  some  draw¬ 
ing  materials.  The  paper  used  it 
alright.  But  my  pay?  Hah  .  .  . 


they  gave  me  the  zinc  cut  as  a 
‘reward,’  ”  recalled  Bruce. 

Before  joining  the  News  staff 
as  an  artist  in  1933,  Bruce  worked 
for  four  other  Buffalo  newspapers 
— the  Express,  the  Courier- 
Express,  the  short-lived  Buffalo 
Press,  and  the  Times.  Now  at  43, 
Bruce  has  reached  the  goal  he’s 
been  striving  for — staff  cartoonist. 

But  the  intervening  25  years  are 
full  of  memories  for  the  not-so- 
slim,  highly  imaginative  artist. 
Like  the  time  he  orginated  a  local 
crossword  puzzle  in  a  newspaper 
contest  in  1927.  The  puzzle  was 
spread  all  over  Page  1.  But  the 
next  day  someone  discovered  that 
several  six-letter  words  just 
wouldn’t  fit — because  Bruce  had 
assigned  five-letter  cubicles  to 
them.  A  corrected  puzzle  had  to 
be  published  the  following  day — 
also  on  Page  1. 

Won  Several  Contests 

Although  he’s  won  several  na¬ 
tional  cartooning  contests,  one  of 
the  highspots  of  his  career,  says 
Bruce,  was  the  thrill  be  experi¬ 
enced  when  his  poster  won  third 
place  in  a  Red  Cross  Blood  Donor 
Contest,  after  he  had  donated 
blood  twice. 

Although  his  primary  duty  at 
the  News  was  staff  artist,  Bruce 
frequently  drew  cartoons  for  the 
editorial  page  when  the  late  Wil¬ 
liam  H.  Summers  was  ill,  or  on 
vacation.  During  the  past  four 


years  Bruce  has  won  a  steady  fol¬ 
lowing  in  Western  New  York  for 
a  weekly  3<olumn  cartoon  lam¬ 
pooning  the  week’s  local  news  and 
happenings. 

■ 

Gets  Legion  Award  for 
Series  on  Hospital 

Milwaukee — For  disclosures  by 
staff  writer  Edward  R.  Johnson 
about  an  unusual  226  bed  mental 
unit  at  Veterans’  Hospital,  Wood, 
Wis.,  which  resulted  in  the  open¬ 
ing  and  staffing  of  the  hospital, 
the  Milwaukee  Sentinel  has  re¬ 
ceived  a  citation  from  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Legion,  Department  of  Wis¬ 
consin. 

The  hospital,  completed  in  1950, 
but  never  opened,  was  the  subject 
of  a  series  of  articles  by  Johnson. 
Complete  pictorial  coverage  ac¬ 
companied  the  articles,  and  the 
hospital  was  opened  several 
months  ago. 

The  award  was  made  at  the 
Wisconsin  State  Legion  Conven¬ 
tion,  Aug.  18,  at  Wausau,  Wis.,  by 
Jerome  E.  Host,  department  com¬ 
mander  to  Johnson. 

Host,  in  making  the  convention 
award,  told  delegates  that  the  Le¬ 
gion  deeply  appreciated  the  efforts 
of  the  Sentinel:  “The  enterprise  of 
American  journalism  is  demon¬ 
strated  here  and  proves  that  the 
free  press  can  accomplish  much 
for  the  citizens  of  a  nation,”  he 
said. 


Charles  Brooks' 
Cartoon  Wins 
1st  DAV  Award 

Chicago — Charles  Brooks,  edi¬ 
torial  cartoonist  for  the  Birming¬ 
ham  (Ala.)  News,  has  been 
named  winner  of  the  fifth  annual 
national  cartoon  award  of  the 
Disabled  American  Veterans.  He 
will  receive  a  prize  of  $250. 

L.  D.  Warren  of  the  Cincinnati 
(O.)  Enquirer  was  second  and 
Mort  Greene  of  the  Peoria  (III.) 
Star  was  third.  Their  prizes  are 
$150  and  $100  respectively. 

Mr.  Brooks’  prize  cartoon 
showed  a  disabled  veteran  looking 
over  Uncle  Sam’s  shoulder  as  the 
latter  examined  papers  represent¬ 
ing  plans  for  military  and  civilian 
defense.  The  caption  reads,  “Are 
you  forgetting  anything?” 

Last  year’s  winning  cartoon  by 
Eugene  Craig  of  the  Fort  Wayne 
(Ind.)  News-  Sentinel  was  re¬ 
printed  in  more  than  1,000  news¬ 
papers. 

The  Disabled  American  Vet¬ 
erans  also  conducts  a  column 
award.  The  winning  column  by 
J.  M.  Hazlitt  of  the  Pauls  Valley 
(Okla.)  Democrat  was  reprinted 
in  the  Congressional  Record  and 
was  the  basis  of  a  Memorial  Day 
feature  which  was  used  by  more 
than  1,400  newspapers. 
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EMPLOYERS  REINSURANCE 
CORPORATION 


Insurance  fichjn^e  -  C't» 


Cordingley,  who  for  years  was  an  “The  ICMA  and  the  sectionals 
outstanding  circulation  builder  for  have  been  our  ‘colleges’  in  which 
the  Register  &  Tribune.  Ernie’s  we  have  learned  to  improve  our 
experience  in  circulation  extends  methods  of  distribution  and  to 
back  over  more  than  40  years,  obtain  more  revenue.  Through 
He  began  newspaper  work  in  1910  our  associations  we  have  been  en- 
with  the  old  Des  Moines  (la.)  couraged  to  take  steps,  which,  as 
News.  After  acquiring  his  basic  individuals,  we  might  have  hesi- 
background,  he  joined  the  Register  tated  to  take.” 

&  Tribune  in  1913.  Looking  back  Turning  to  the  problem  of 
on  his  three-year  stint  with  the  higher  subscription  prices.  Mr. 
News,  Ernie  recalled  he  did  al-  Schwartz  told  E&P  it  is  evident 
most  everything  there  was  to  do  that  many  newspapers  have 
in  the  circulation  department,  such  reached  a  point  where  they  hesi- 
as  counting  papers,  making  out  tate  to  make  further  circulation 
bills,  entering  cash,  opening  mail,  price  increases. 

Cites  Higher  Rates 

“There's  a  big^  advantage  in  particularly  true  where 

earning  by  doing,  E&P.  those  newspapers  are  now  getting 

When  he  started  with  the  R&T  jq  six  ksues" 

his  first  ^b  was  picking  out  mail  15  c^ts  for  Sunday  issues,’^ 

subscriptmn  expirations  for  re-  commented.  “Many  in  Iowct 
newal  notices.  It  gave  him  the  brackets  are  plLning  in- 

idea  It  was  more  fun  to  get  new  ^^is  fall.  And  a  few  news- 

m  M  H  papers  have  recently  gone  to  seven 

dhng  detail  and  his  thoroughness  20  cents  Sunday. 

were  exemplified  during  the  years  T-^eir  accomplishments  are  being 
he  was  subscription  manager  in  ^^j^^ed  with  interest  by  circula- 
c  rge  of  mail  circulation.  managers  everywhere  whose 

Started  Farm  Service  newspapers  feel  the  need  for  more 

In  the  early  ’30’s,  he  established  revenue.” 
the  weekly  pay  farm  service  oper-  Another  important  problem,  he 
ation  which  includes  rural  delivery  said,  is  that  of  personnel — both 
of  the  Sunday  Register,  with  col-  adult  supervisors  and  carriers, 
lection  made  at  the  same  time  “Circulation  managers  will  need 
both  for  the  Sunday  issue  and  to  be  more  careful  in  the  selec- 
daily  issues  which  are  delivered  tion  of  men  who  supervise  our 
by  mail.  The  weekly  pay  method  carriers,”  he  asserted.  “We  need 
of  collecting  for  mail  subscrip-  to  obtain  men  who  realize  their 
tions,  with  the  Sunday  delivery  responsibility  to  develop  the  char- 
and  profit  defraying  a  substantial  acter  as  well  as  the  abilities  of  the 
part  of  the  cost,  was  not  his  own  boys  who  deliver  our  newspapers, 

idea.  He  picked  it  up  from  a  This  will  require  more  care  when 

small  operation  in  Oklahoma,  but  manpower  is  scarce,  and  will  re- 
he  developed  it  far  beyond  the  quire  more  thorough  training  of 
originator’s  concept.  our  adult  representatives. 

As  ICMA  president,  Mr.  Service  Important 

Schwartz  plans  to  attend  each  one  j^as  been  estimated  that 

of  the  12  sectional  circulabon  n,ore  than  a  half-million  boys  de- 
I  managers  association  conventions  ,jver  newspapers  to  approximately 
at  least  once  during  his  adminis-  3^  subscribers  each  day,” 

Z  ?  1  \  I  ^  ^  he  continued.  “The  impression 

for  irculaiTon  mei  h^veTS 

tor  circulation  men  have  a  great  ^  newspaper  service  is 

espect  or  this  tall,  slen^r  on  the  performance  of  these 

Iowan  with  a  crew  hajrcut.  He  „„  the 

will  help  them  raise  their  .^hts  ^hese  carriers  is  the 

on  the  all-impo  tant  target  labeled  hlic  re¬ 

current  circulation  problems.  lations  ” 

During  the  past  two  decades,  employment  at  its  peak, 

he  said,  the  position  of  the  cir-  he  warned  it  is  inevitable  that 
culation  manager  has  greatly  in-  ^here  will  be  more  opportunities 
creased  m  importance.  This  has  hovs  to  secure  other  work, 

come  ateut  primarily  bepuse  of  -circulation  departments,’’  he  said, 
the  need  for  more  circulation  reve-  ■  j^^have  to  be  more 

nue,  he  explained.  Circulation  ^d  more  aggressive  to  re- 

managers  have  demonstrated  their  train  and  supervise  carriers 

ability  to  ge  more  revenue  as  the  ^hat  they  will  give  the  best 
cost  of  print  paper  has  gone  up.  p^^^jhle  kind  of  service.” 

At  the  same  time,  circulation  vol-  „  ,  .  ,  . 

ume  has  continued  to  increase  Schwartz  sincerely  believe 

from  year  to  year.”  newspapers  continue  to  be  the 

^  **  *  r-u  11  basic  .source  of  information  for 

Higher  Costs  A  Challenge  ^he  general  public.  He  urges  his 

Currently,  circulation  managers  feUow  circulators  to  meet  the  re- 
are  faced  with  higher  and  higher  spionsibility  of  seeing  to  it  that 
newsprint  costs,  he  added,  serving  ^uch  information  is  delivered  on 
as  a  challenge  to  maintain  ade-  time  to  newspaper  readers, 
quate  distributmn  at  minimum 

cost,  and  at  the  same  time  get  ^  .  .  .  ,  u 

an  adequate  share  of  revenue  from  Ernie  s  capacity  to  wade  throup 
subscribers.  ^  amount  of  detail,  and  still 

“I  am  confident  that  circula-  thinking  iPead  dearly,  has 

tion  managers  will  measure  up  to  stood  him  well  in  hand  since  ta  - 
these  responsibilities,”  he  declared.  {Continued  on  next  page) 
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Ernie,  the  Doer,  Tells 
What  Needs  to  Be  Done 

By  George  A.  Brandenburg 


The  saying,  “when  you  want  a  originally  proposed 
job  well  done,  get  a  busy  man  to  class  mail  rates, 
do  it,”  fits  Ernie  Schwartz  to  a  T.  His  thesis  was  1 

President  E.  P.  _  jority  of  mail  su 

Schwartz  of  the  farmers,  who  subscr: 

International  Cir-  newspapers  rather 

culation  Manag-  metropolitan  dailies 

e  r  s  Association  his  point,  he  includs 

has  earned  the  list  of  mail  subscri 

reputation  of  be-  tion  of  all  U.  S.  d. 

ing  one  of  the  rates  are  going  i 

hardest  working  Schwartz’s  presentatii 

men  around  the  ly  played  an  impo 

Des  Moines  (la.)  the  sliding  increase 

Register  and  the  House  and 

Tribune  during  committees, 

the  38  years  he  Schwartz  Ernie  knows  his  \ 
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ing  over  his  duties  as  R&T  cir- 
'  culation  manager.  Top  responsi¬ 
bility  came  to  him  suddenly.  Two 
things  impressed  everybody  at  the 
R&T: 

(1)  Ernie’s  thorough  knowledge 
of  all  circulation  work  and  how 
it  should  be  done;  (2)  his  desire 
to  have  every  person  rewarded 
adequately  for  work  successfully 
completed. 

His  famed  12  record  books  are 
a  source  of  detailed  guidance  to 
every  member  of  his  staff.  He  sys- 
1  tematically  records  significant  in¬ 
formation  about  trends  in  all  cir¬ 
culation  divisions  at  R&T.  He  is 
able  at  all  times  to  point  out  to 
the  manager  of  any  division  how 
the  number  of  employes,  rates, 
circulation,  methods,  quotas  and 
results  stack  up  with  comparable 
periods  since  he  became  circula¬ 
tion  manager. 

Learns  to  Relax 

"The  purpose  and  effect  of  these, 
carefully  kept  records  are  just 
what  you  would  guess,”  explained 
an  associate.  “Ernie’s  lieutenants 
are  careful  to  keep  themselves 
posted  on  their  own  circulation 
division  activities.” 

He  has  been  learning  to  relax 
more  in  recent  years,  his  asso¬ 
ciates  say.  He  likes  to  take  a 
winter  vacation  and  he  will  take 
a  few  minutes  extra  at  noon  to 
play  kelly  pool  with  a  group  from 
'  the  R&T  plant.  He  has  also  taken 
!  up  golf. 

i  Ernie  plays  golf  for  recreation 
*  about  twice  a  week,  mostly  con¬ 
fining  his  games  to  nine  holes. 

1  "He  falls  short  of  being  a  par 


shooter,”  confided  a  colleague, 
“but  he  does  knock  out  a  credit¬ 
able  45  for  nine  holes  on  a  tough 
course.  He  will  bet  on  the  game 
if  somebody  else  suggests  it.  But 
he  thinks  it  is  much  more  fun  to 
bet  a  nickel  than  a  dollar.” 

New  Merit  Award  Plan 

Under  a  newly-expanded  Merit 
.\ward  program  launched  by  the 
Amarillo  (Tex.)  Globe-News,  trib¬ 
ute  was  recently  paid  to  42  car¬ 
rier-salesmen  by  Wesley  S.  Izzard, 
publisher. 

Two  seniors  were  awarded  col¬ 
lege  scholarships  worth  $150  each; 
five  high  school  upperclassmen 
were  granted  educational  endow¬ 
ment  awards  worth  $50  each. 
This  money  is  to  be  held  in  trust 
pending  the  accumulative  sum  of 
$.^00  toward  a  college  scholarship 
if  the  carrier  serves  consistently 
for  four  years. 

Boys  may  attend  any  accredited 
college  or  university,  explained 
Walter  G.  Andrews,  circulation 
manager.  The  Scholarship  and 
Educational  Endowment  Award 
plan  provides  for  three  seniors  in 
the  city  and  three  seniors  in  area 
towns  to  earn  scholarships,  while 
12  boys  may  earn  the  endowment 
awards,  six  for  city  carriers  and 
six  for  out-of-town  carriers. 

Carriers  with  the  highest  total 
points  in  the  following  classifica¬ 
tions  are  adjudged  the  winners: 
school  grades,  business  efficiency, 
salesmanship,  handling  of  finatrces, 
and  citizenship. 

Gives  $350  Scholarship 

The  Lincoln  (Ill.)  Evening 
Courier  has  awarded  a  $350  schol¬ 
arship  to  Lincoln  College  to  Roger 
Williams,  a  graduating  carrier.  In 
presenting  the  scholarship,  John 


L.  Nugent,  co-publisher,  said  that 
since  creation  of  the  Courier 
scholarship,  other  firms  and  indi¬ 
viduals  in  Logan  County  had  con¬ 
tributed  additional  scholarship 
funds,  totaling  over  $2,000. 

Flies  Newspapers 
To  Flood  Areas 

Cairo,  HI. — When  the  Missis¬ 
sippi  River  flood  waters  reached 
their  crest  in  the  Southern  Illinois 
region,  the  Cairo  Evening  Citizen 
flew  copies  to  readers  in  flood 
areas. 

James  Barkett,  Citizen  circula¬ 
tion  manager,  arranged  with  Har¬ 
rison  Brown,  who  holds  a  pilot’s 
license,  to  fly  editions  into  Miller 
City. 

Rock  Island  Argus 
Raises  Rates 

Ray  E.  McLellan,  Rock  Island 
(111.)  Argus  circulation  director, 
announced  the  following  circula¬ 
tion  rate  increases,  effective  Aug. 
20  for  the  six-day  paper: 

By  carrier  outside  city  zone 
from  25c  to  30c  weekly,  from 
$13.00  to  $15.60  annually.  By 
mail  in  Illinois  and  Iowa,  from 
$1.25  to  $1.50  monthly,  from 
$3.00  to  $3.25  quarterly,  from 
$5.50  to  $6.00  semi-annually,  from 
$9.00  to  $10.00  annually. 

Carrier  Notes 

David  Shuler,  13-year-old  Dun¬ 
kirk  (N.  Y.)  Observer  carrier,  re¬ 
cently  saved  a  girl  from  drowning 
when  he  swam  out  and  brought 
her  to  shore  after  she  had  gone 
down  twice  in  attempting  to  swim 
to  a  raft.  .  .  .  Richard  Trautwein, 
Milwaukee  (Wis.)  Sentinel  car¬ 
rier,  not  only  discovered  signs  of 


a  burglary  at  the  shop  of  one  of 
his  customers,  but  he  also  called 
the  police  and  made  a  hit  with  the 
news  department  by  phoning  the 
Sentinel. 

Twelve  carriers  of  the  Daven¬ 
port  (la.)  Democrat  recently  en¬ 
joyed  a  two-day  trip  to  Chicago  as 
a  prize  they  won  in  a  summer 
subscription  contest. 

Hartford  Courant 
Carrier  Gets  Award 

Hartford,  Conn. — Kenneth  W_ 
Williams,  Willimantic,  Conn.,  has. 
received  the  Thomas  J.  Spellacy 
Award,  given  each  year  to  the 
Courant  carrier  who  shows  out¬ 
standing  business  ability,  scholas¬ 
tic  achievement  and  character  de¬ 
velopment.  Award  was  given  by 
Colonel  John  R.  Reitemeyer. 
president  and  publisher  of  The 
Courant,  at  a  luncheon  at  the 
Hartford  Club. 

The  award  was  established  back 
in  1937  when  Mr.  Spellacy,  for¬ 
mer  mayor  of  Hartford,  was  im¬ 
pressed  by  the  alertness  and  quick 
thinking  of  another  Courant  car¬ 
rier,  Edwin  Bristol,  who  saved  the 
lives  of  several  members  of  his 
family  in  an  early  morning  fire 
by  first  waking  them  and  then 
turning  in  an  alarm. 

■ 

Excusa  Nos,  Senor 

In  a  report  covering  the  Re¬ 
gional  Conference  of  Press  Organ¬ 
izations  held  in  Havana,  Cuba 
(E&P,  Aug.  25,  page  52)  Juan. 
Fonfrias,  Puerto  Rican  Senator 
and  president  of  the  Puerto  Rican' 
Newspaper  Society,  was  incorrect¬ 
ly  identified  as  heading  the  Cuban, 
delegation. 

Senor  Fonfrias  was  representing; 
the  PRNS. 
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N.  Y.  Editors  Seek 
Release  of  Oatis 


N.  Y.  STATE  EDITORS— Officers  and  directors  of  the  New  York 
State  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors  elected  at  the  summer  meeting  in 
Jamestown  are,  left  to  right,  front  row:  John  A.  Hall,  Jamestown  Post- 
Journal,  secretary-treasurer,  and  Hugh  W.  Robertson,  ^kestchcsler  i 
County  Publishers,  president.  Back  row:  Oxie  Reichler,  Yonkers  Her-  i 
aid-Statesman,  director;  Burrows  Matthews,  Buffalo  Courier-Express, 
vicepresident:  Fred  Stein,  Binghamton  Press,  and  T.  R.  Siinde,  New 
York  Daily  News,  directors. 


Jamestown,  N.  Y. — Action  of 
the  United  States  Government 
looking  toward  the  early  release 
of  William  N.  Oatis,  American 
newspaperman  serving  a  10-year 
prison  term  in  Czechoslovakia  on 
trumped-up  charges  of  espionage, 
was  called  for  in  a  resolution 
unanimously  adopted  here  Mon¬ 
day  by  the  New  York  State  So¬ 
ciety  of  Newspaper  Editors.  The 
resolution  was  presented  by  L.  R. 
Blanchard,  editorial  executive  of 
the  Gannett  Newspapers,  at  the 
society’s  two-day  summer  meet¬ 
ing. 

At  the  closing  session  Tuesday 
morning,  Hugh  W.  Robertson, 
Westchester  County  Publishers, 
was  elected  president;  Burrows 
Matthews,  Buffalo  Courier-Ex¬ 
press,  vicepresident;  and  John  A. 
Hall,  Jamestown  Post  -  Journal, 
secretary-treasurer.  Elected  di¬ 
rectors  were;  T.  R.  (Bill)  Sunde, 
New  York  Daily  News;  Oxie 
Reichler,  Yonkers  Herald-States¬ 
man,  and  Vincent  S.  Jones,  Gan¬ 
nett  Newspapers.  Fred  Stein,  re¬ 
tiring  president,  Binghamton  Press, 
also  is  a  member  of  the  board. 

The  resolution,  calling  in  par¬ 
ticular  on  the  State  Department, 
urged  exertion  of  “every  honor¬ 
able  effort  and  pressure  to  effect 
the  release  of  Oatis. 

Oatis  Resolution 

“The  society  is  aware  that  the 
Government  has  not  forsaken  Mr. 
Oatis.  It  is  aware  of  the  delicate 
balance  of  international  relatioas 
and  does  not  wish  to  disturb  them. 
Nevertheless  it  hopes  that  Czecho¬ 
slovakia  may  be  compelled  to 
recognize  a  rising  anger  in  this 
country  and  that  steps  can  be 
taken  to  hold  her  to  account  in 
flouting  the  rights  and  the  pres¬ 
tige  of  the  United  States. 

“Our  request  is  based  on  the 
fact  that  Mr.  Oatis  is  an  Amer¬ 
ican  citizen  and  therefore  entitled 
to  the  protection  of  the  United 
States.  As  a  secondary  matter,  he 
is  a  bonafide  newspaperman  who 
entered  Czechoslov^ia  legally 
^d  engaged  legitimately  in  his 
important  work  as  a  collector  of 
news. 

“While  this  society  believes  Mr. 
Oatis  and  other  American  news- 
writers  throughout  the  world  can 
do  much  to  foster  understanding 
and  general  peace  we  do  not  ques¬ 
tion  Czechoslovakia’s  right  to  ex¬ 
pel  a  visitor.  We  do  question  and 
condemn  as  arbitrary,  callous  and 
vicious,  conviction  of  an  American 
citizen  of  proven  integrity.  We 
know  that  Czechoslovakia  acted 
not  in  good  faith,  but  upon  manu¬ 
factured  charges  and  without  per¬ 
mitting  a  defense.  An  American 
citizen,  so  wronged,  must  be  res¬ 
cued  before  his  imprisonment  be¬ 
comes  in  effect  a  death  sentence. 

“We  urge  in  the  strongest  pos¬ 


sible  words,  that  our  government 
act  quickly  to  convince  the  world 
that  an  American  citizen  abroad, 
in  any  legitimate  pursuit,  travels 
as  one  wrapped  in  the  American 
flag.” 

The  cenvention  sessions  were 
held  in  the  Hotel  Jamestown  with 
Jamestown  Post-Journal  and  the 
Dunkirk  Observer  as  hosts.  Fred 
Stein,  editor  of  the  Binghamton 
Press,  president,  opened  the  ses¬ 
sions. 

Scroll  to  Hall 

Following  a  welcome  by  John 
A.  Hall,  Post-Journal  managing 
editor,  and  Wallace  Brennan,  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Observer,  Hugh  W. 
Robertson,  Westchester  Newspa¬ 
pers  and  a  director  of  the  as.so- 
ciation,  presented  an  illuminated 
scroll  to  Mr.  Hall. 

The  scroll  was  in  tribute  to  the 
founding  of  the  Jamestown  Jour¬ 
nal  in  1826;  the  75th  anniversary 
of  the  acquisition  of  the  paper 
by  the  Hall  family  75  years  ago, 
the  property  passing  through  three 
generations;  the  50th  anniversiiry 
of  the  founding  of  the  Jamestown 
Post;  and  the  10th  anniversary  of 
the  merger  of  the  Journal  and  the 
Post. 

The  scroll  was  accepted  by  Mr. 
Hall  and  Levant  H.  Hall,  his 
brother,  chairman  of  the  board 
of  the  Jamestown  Newspaper  Cor¬ 
poration. 

A  discussion  of  the  “Saratoga 
iron  curtain”  was  held  by  Norris 
Paxton,  Albany  bureau  manager 
of  the  AP;  Kirtland  King,  Al¬ 
bany  bureau  manager  of  the  U.P.; 
Robert  Woodsum  of  NEA  and 
Acme,  and  Edward  J.  Hughes  of 
the  Port  Chester  Daily  Item.  The 
discussion  brought  the  case  up  to 
date  and  revealed  how  newspaper¬ 
men  and  photographers  covering 
the  special  grand  jury  investiga¬ 
tion  of  gambling  at  Saratoga  were 
hampered  in  their  work.  News¬ 
papermen  were  kept  from  the 
second  floor  of  the  courthouse  at 
Balston  Spa,  the  county  seat,  and 
prevented  from  giving  adequate 
coverage  of  the  investigation 
through  the  concerted  efforts  of 
prosecutors  and  other  public  offi¬ 
cials.  While  the  discussion  cen¬ 
tered  on  the  Saratoga  affair,  diffi¬ 
culties  of  newspapermen  in  re¬ 
porting  other  recent  state  crime 
investigations  were  also  consid¬ 
ered. 

News  Barrier  Committee 

The  society  after  the  discussion^ 
voted  to  establish  a  “news  barrier 
committee.” 

“What  We  Expect  from  a  Jour¬ 
nalism  School”  was  discussed  by 
A.  H.  Kirchhofer,  managing  editor 
of  the  Buffalo  Evening  News,  and 
Theodore  E.  Kruglak  of  the  jour¬ 
nalism  department  of  Long  Island 
University  in  an  open  session. 

Norton  R.  Baker,  editor  of  the 


Nyack  Journal-News  reported  that 
the  society  has  gained  14  mem¬ 
bers  since  last  October,  bringing 
the  total  membership  to  141. 

A  report  of  the  society  awards 
committee  noted  that  annual 
awards  have  been  set  up  for  the 
New  York  State  papers;  they  are 
$50  for  the  best  news  story  of 
the  year;  $50  for  the  best  editorial 
of  the  year;  and  a  Certificate  of 
Merit  for  the  best  civic  or  state 
campaign  carried  on  by  any  mem¬ 
ber  newspapers. 

At  Tuesday  morning  session. 
Charles  A.  King.  Utica  Daily 
Press,  and  Fred  Turner,  Buffalo 
Evening  News,  led  a  discussion 
on  “hot  news  for  the  farmer’s 
table”  in  which  Mr.  King  declared 
that  in  these  days  of  rising  prices 
newspapers  should  assume  the 
role  of  interpreting  the  farmer’s 
problem  to  the  consumer.  He  ad¬ 
vised  editors  to  explain  to  read¬ 
ers  the  discrepancies  on  official  re¬ 
ports. 

Official  vs.  Real  Price 

He  cited  the  official  milk  prices 
which,  he  noted,  follows  a  fixed 
formula  and  is  used  unquestioned 
by  newspapers.  Mr.  Turner  ex¬ 
plained  that  while  the  official  re¬ 
port  says  a  farmer  is  to  get  $5.82 
a  hundred-weight  for  milk  it  does 
not  state  the  price  the  farmer  ac¬ 
tually  gets,  the  blend  price,  which 
is  much  lower  and  covers  the  price 
of  milk  used  for  all  milk  products. 

Mr.  King  pointed  out  that  a  big 
story  will  break  Sept.  14  when  the 
State  .\griculturai  Mobilization 
Committee  for  Defense  meets  to 
make  recommendations  under  a 
program  launched  by  Charles  A. 
Brannan,  SecretaiV  of  Agriculture. 
This  program,  Mr.  King  declares, 
carries  the  threat  of  an  attempt  at 
federal  control  of  all  agriculture. 

Kirtland  King.  .Albany  bu¬ 
reau  of  United  Press,  reported  on 
the  so-far  futile  efforts  to  get  a 
bill  passed  making  mandatory  of¬ 


ficial  transcripts  of  proceedings  in  j 
the  legislature.  I 

Norris  W.  Paxton,  Albany  bu-  ^ 
reau  of  the  Associated  Press,  re¬ 
ported  on  “handoutitis"  and  rec-  j 
ommended  that  society  members  I 
take  on  the  work  of  the  special  j 
committee  and  tackle  the  handout 
system  on  a  local  basis  as  the  best 
way  to  fight  the  growing  tendency 
of  men  in  offical  position  to  try  to 
dictate  what  shall  and  what  shall 
not  be  published. 

Mr.  Reichler  reported  on  those 
secret  addresses  of  selectees  and 
reported  that  while  so  far  no  satis¬ 
factory  solution  has  been  found  ' 
over  the  Selective  Service  order, 
urged  members  to  continue  the 
fight  to  break  it  down  and  once 
more  gain  freedom  of  access  to 
news  of  draftees. 

Preceding  the  opening  of  the  ] 
sessions,  the  AP,  U.P.  and  INS  ; 
were  hosts  at  a  reception  Sunday 
night  at  the  Hotel  Jamestown. 

■ 

Ad  Soys  'Buy  It' 

Don't  Steal  It 

Batavia,  N.  Y.  —  Burglars  on 
Aug.  15  smashed  a  window  in  j 
Herbert  Brenner’s  jewelry  store  in  j 
Batavia  and  stole  20  diamond  rings 
in  the  store’s  sixth  burglary  in  12  j 
years.  ' 

Brenner  prepared  a  fast  adver-^ 
tisement  which  appeared  in  the  j 
same  day’s  Batavia  Daily  News. 

It  said  in  part: 

“We  suppose  it  is  flattering  to 
be  in  the  store  always  chosen  by 
thieves  as  well  as  by  hundreds 
of  honest  citizens.  It  proves  that 
our  merchandise  is  top  quality 
and  worth  undergoing  any  risk  to 
get.  . 

“But  why  take  a  chance  on  jail 
when  you  can  walk  in  and  ask  for 
what  you  want?  You  don’t  need 
cash,  just  an  honest  face.  So  lay 
off,  will  you,  fellows?  We’d  rather 
take  the  loss  on  our  books  than 
through  our  windows.” 
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SYNDICATES 

Comics  Have  Great  Pull, 
Russ  Westover  Says 


small  restaurant.  The  proprietor  ^  j  . 

of  the  place  had  given  him  the  the  first 

-Oh  ye^.  that’s  what  they  all  ^vertising  coma:  strip  for  Sun- 

say”  treatment  when  he  tried  to  >"  ^ 

identify  himself  organization  and  for  Wngleys 

Receml^n  a  remote  Sierra  The  scene 

Mountain  fishing  village  on  Swan 

Lake.  Mr.  Westover  was  amused  ^  broken  date  with  Mac 

iiHien  a  stranger  peered  over  his  Jj 

shoulder  as  he  sketched  a  Tillie,  5"^  Til  lie  to  overcomeaham- 

and  then  turned  to  shout  excitedly  burger-and-onion  breath  and  go 
to  a  group  of  chilly  and  silent  handsome  new^mer. 

watchers  in  an  inn:  '*  w.^ly  de- 

“It’s  him  all  rieht”  ^hat  comic  advertisers 

The  Westover  home  in  Ross,  "hould  cre^e  their  own  charac- 

Calif.,  is  on  a  hill  facing  Mount  Westover  recalled. 

Tamalpais.  where  the  cartoonist  Westover  s  early  career  on 

uL  w,^o..o  tHC  SoH  F ruficisco  Bulletin,  1904- 

f^Lir  ,-n  08;  Oakland  Herald.  1908-10;  San 

before  their  lengthy  sojourn  in  ■  .  m.n  ./  i 

New  York.  On  the  first  floor, 

facing  the  West,  is  the  studio  Franasco  Post  1914  induded 

where  Tillie  is  prepared  for  dis-  coverage  of  a  40-round  boxing 
patch  to  King  Features  Syndi-  and  of  o  her  sports  events, 

CATE  and  subsequent  release  to  cartooning., 

600  newspapers.  ‘he  begmmng  he  both  wrote  | 

^  .  ......  about  and  drew  events  he  cov- 

Comics’  Pull  Proven 

And  here,  amidst  the  ample  His  first  strip  work  was  on  the 
evidence  of  fishing  skill,  sketches  Chronicle  when  he  stepped  in  to 
and  momentoes  of  the  members  do  A.  Mutt  for  Bud  Fisher  while 
of  the  amazing  school  of  artists  Fisher  covered  a  big  trial.  Mr. 
graduated  in  San  Francisco  in  the  Westover’s  first  New  York  job  was 
glamorous  days  of  old,  there  also  with  the  old  Herald,  and  this  was 
is  found  continuing  proof  of  the  lost  when  the  paper  was  merged, 
pull  of  the  comics.  He  free-lanced  until  joining  KFS 

“The  biggest  payoff  in  interest  in  1921. 
in  the  comics  is  found  in  the 
fashion  cutout  used  with  Tillie  m 
every  Sunday,”  Mr.  Westover  ob-  Translates 

served.  “There  are  50  to  100  and  “  ‘  Abner  Into  English 
up  to  150  letters  weekly.  At  Capp  last  week  began  trans- 

“Those  who  have  been  used  in  lating  “Li’l  Abner”  into  English, 
the  strip  have  even  won  jobs  as  Americans  in  England  received 
designers  for  the  girls  who  sub-  a  jolt  when  the  United  Feature 
mitted  them.  We  tried  to  cut  out  Syndicate  hillbilly  hero  made  his 
the  feature  18  years  ago,  but  the  appearance  in  the  Labor  Daily 


LOOKING  ON  as  Frank  King,  creator  of  “Gasoline  Alley,”  draws 
his  Wallet  family  are  Bill  Perry,  who  does  the  Sunday  “Gasoline 
Alley”  strip,  Mrs.  Perry  and  daughter,  Ruth.  Occasion  was  “open 
house”  at  (he  Orlando  (Fla.)  Sentinel-Star. 


gets  the  readers! 


YES,  you’ll  soon  see  the  reoson  for  the  widespread  popular¬ 
ity  of  these  two  columns  by  one  of  America’s  best-known 
churchmen  ...  a  writer  your  readers  know. 

SIDEWALK  SERMONS  presents  short,  inspirational  articles 
based  on  unusual  stories  in  the  news  .  .  .  with  a  philosophy 
that  encourages  your  readers  and  helps  them  to  gain  a  bettor 
understanding  of  their  follow  man.  They're  entertaining,  too. 
250  words,  five  days  a  week. 

BIBLE  LESSON  COLUMN  is  the  only  Sunday  School  lesson 
feature  written  for  and  sponsored  by  the  Division  of  Christian 
Education,  National  Council  of  the  Churches  of  Christ  in 
the  U.S.A. — weekly  comment  on  the  International  Uniform 
Sunday  School  Lessons  used  by  nine  out  of  ten  Protestant 
Sunday  Schools.  Your  readers  will  welcome  Dr.  Smith’s 
clear  and  acceptable  interprefations. 

WRITE  or  wire  today  for  sample  releases  and  rates.  The 
price  is  right  .  .  .  and  you  can  judge  the  value! 
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RELIGIOUS  FEATURES 

Pullman  Building,  Adams  and  Michigan 
Chicago  3,  Illinois 
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Irked  by  Short 
Page,  Reader 
Turns  to  Poetry 

The  newsprint  shortage  is  get¬ 
ting  the  reader’s  goat  also,  judging 
by  L.  D.  Whitaker,  of  Farmville, 
Virginia,  who  was  aroused  to 
poetic  indignation  by  odd-sized 
pages  used  from  time  to  time  re¬ 
cently  by  the  Richmond  (Va.) 
News  Leader. 

Here’s  what  reader  Whitaker 
wrote  to  the  News  Leader  Forum: 

“Your  paper  highly  I  do  rate: 

It  is  the  best  one  in  our  State. 

I  like  the  way  you  print  the  news, 
I  enjoy  your  editor’s  views. 

It  has  a  lot  that  I  enjoy. 

But  one  thing  in  it  does  annoy. 

It  almost  gets  me  in  a  rage. 

Each  time  I  see  that  bobtail 
page. 

Economical  we  should  be. 

But  that  part  page  looks  cheap 
to  me. 

I’m  not  given  to  complaining. 
And  at  gnats  I  don’t  go  straining. 

But  I  do  feel  that  it  is  best 
To  write  and  get  this  off  my 
chest. 

When  in  printing  this  you  do 
engage. 

Don't  put  it  on  THAT  SKIMPY 
page.” 

And  here’s  what  Editor  Jack 
Kilpatrick  answered: 

“With  the  newsprint  situation 
the  »tY/y  it  is,  news  is  likely  to  go 
on  those  abbreviated  pages  for 
quite  some  time,  or  not  get  in  at 
all.  By  accepting  odd-sized  rolls  of 
newsprint.  The  News  Leader  can 
acquire  1,000  tons  of  newsprint  a 
year  that  we  could  not  acquire 
otherwise.  And  by  putting  them 
to  use.  e  can  provide  six  addi¬ 
tional  columns  of  news  and  adver¬ 
tising  matter  on  days  when  this 
extra  space  is  needed.  Considering 
the  murderous  cost  of  newsprint, 
we’re  not  about  to  throw  away  an 
opportunity  to  put  every  possible 
inch  of  it  to  use." 


Stores  Cooperate 

Portland,  Ore. — Latest  group 
of  independent  retail  food  stores 
to  enter  into  a  cooperative  sys¬ 
tem  of  merchandising  and  adver¬ 
tising  is-  the  Northwest  Stores. 
More  than  20  stores,  located  in 
Portland  and  nearby  areas,  have 
under  way  an  extensive  advertis¬ 
ing  program  to  bring  the  benefits 
of  food  price  news  to  consumers 
on  a  regular  weekly  basis.  They 
launched  the  campaign  with  a 
hree-page  ad  spread  in  the  Ore¬ 
gonian  with  full-page  ads  sched- 
iled  every  Friday. 


Stimpson  Learns 
He  is  Going  Blind 

Washington — ^Two  former  pres¬ 
idents  of  the  National  Press  Club 
who  had  been  roommates  at  Val¬ 
paraiso.  Ind.,  University  in  1922 
followed  a  custom  of  28  years 
standing  last  Sunday  by  visting  the 
Washington  Zoo,  but  one  of  them 
doesn’t  expect  to  see  the  animals 
any  more. 

George  W.  Stimpson,  correspon¬ 
dent  of  the  San  Angelo  (Tex.) 
Times,  and  author  of  numerous 
books  of  “little  known  facts”  and 
"nuggets  of  knowledge”  turned  to 
his  classmate  and  journalistic  col¬ 
league  Felix  Gotten  of  Internation¬ 
al  News  Service,  when  the  Sunday 
visit  had  ended,  and  said  calmly: 

“I’m  afraid  this  is  the  last  time 
I’ll  be  able  to  see  the  zoo.  It 
doesn’t  mean  the  end  of  our  re¬ 
unions  here,  but  I’m  going  blind, 
and  I  learned  only  last  Tuesday 
that  there  is  nothing  specialists  can 
do. 

“Of  course  it  was  a  tremendous 
blow,  but  1  cannot  feel  sorry  for 
myself.  I’ll  be  able  to  use  the  eyes 
of  my  friends,  and  listen  to  the 
noises  of  the  animals  here,  too.” 

Stimpson,  54,  came  to  Washing¬ 
ton  in  1922,  and  Gotten  who  is 
51,  followed  two  years  later.  They 
visited  the  zoo  in  the  course  of 
their  reunion,  kept  going  back  for 
annual  visits. 

■ 

Millionth  Death 
Safety  Drive  Set 

Chicago — ^Who  will  be  the  one 
millionth  person  to  die  in  a  traffic 
accident?  Where  will  it  happen? 
Exactly  when?  The  National  Safe¬ 
ty  Council  said  today  the  answers 
to  those  questions  may  never  be 
known.  The  1,000,000th  motor 
vehicle  fatality  is  due  in  Decem¬ 
ber.  1951. 

But  even  though  the  actual  iden¬ 
tity  of  the  millionth  victim  will 
remain  a  mystery,  the  Council 
has  made  plans  which  will  enable 
it  to  name  the  fateful  day  as  a 
climax  to  an  intensive  safe  driving 
campaign  in  which  all  safety  or¬ 
ganizations  are  cooperating.  The 
Council  announced  it  is  setting  up 
the  machinery  to  supplement  its 
regular  monthly  reports  with  spe¬ 
cial  weekly  summaries  from  the 
states.  On  Nov.  15,  the  Council 
will  begin  issuing  weekly  bulletins 
on  the  grand  total  of  traffic  deaths 
since  the  advent  of  the  automobile. 

Newspapers  are  being  invited  to 
enroll  in  the  campaign  to  postpone 
the  1,000,000th  traffic  death,  us¬ 
ing  Millionth  Man  emblems  and 
other  features  to  be  furnished. 

■ 

Whisky-Clothing  Tie-in 

Carstairs  division  of  Calvert 
Distillers  Corp.  this  fall  will  break 
a  tie-in  campaign  with  men’s-wear 
brand  names  using  the  theme,  “the 
man  who  cares  says  Carstairs.” 
Newspaper  and  transportation  ad¬ 
vertising  will  carry  the  copy,  and 
for  the  first  time  this  year  na¬ 
tional  magazines  will  be  used. 


No  WSB  Wage 
Decision  for 
Few  Weeks 

Washington  —  .Although  panel 
examination  of  the  question 
whether  wage  ceilings  should  be 
imposed  in  the  newspaper  business 
and  other  fields  which  have  no 
price  ceilings,  is  regarded  in  the 
nature  of  an  “interim  study,”  the 
issue  will  not  be  opened  for  briefs 
or  oral  arguments  on  the  findings 
of  the  six-member  committee. 

The  Wage  Stabilization  Board 
will  not  follow  the  policy  of  the 
Eederal  Trade  Commission,  Eed- 
eral  Communications  Commission, 
National  Labor  Relations  Board 
and  some  other  federal  agencies 
which  entertain  argument  after  an 
interim  report  is  submitted,  based 
on  the  findings  therein. 

A  WSB  spokesman  said:  “The 
panel  report  goes  directly  to  the 
board;  has,  in  fact,  already  gone 
there.  No  decision  is  expected  for 
a  few  weeks.” 

A  majority  of  the  panel  held 
that  wage  ceilings  may  be  imposed 
in  the  newspaper  business,  but  the 
function  of  the  group  is  an  ad¬ 
visory  one  which  requires  WSB 
action  for  implementation. 

■ 

Jap  Press  Fosters 
Democracy — ^Muruta 

Chicago — Japanese  newspapers, 
under  American  occupation,  have 
fostered  democracy  in  Japan,  each 
paper  advocating  democratic  ac¬ 
tion  that  varied  in  concept  from 
left-wing  communism  to  reaction¬ 
ary  conservatism,  says  Goro  Mu- 
ruta,  general  manager  of  the 
Nippon  Times,  English-language 
daily  in  Tokyo. 

Mr.  Muruta,  now  touring  the 
U.  S.  and  enroute  to  the  Japanese 
peace  treaty  conference  in  San 
Francisco,  spoke  in  favorable 
terms  of  Gen.  Douglas  Mac- 
.Arthur’s  occupation  policy.  He 
said  the  Japanese  press  generally 
welcomed  the  democratic  trend  in 
his  homeland.  He  has  been  the 
guest  of  Guy  P.  Gannett,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Portland  (Me.)  Press- 
H  erald. 

Under  the  American  occupa¬ 
tion,  Japanese  newspapers  have 
had  an  opportunity  to  take  the 
lead  in  advocating  universal  suf¬ 
frage,  mass  education  and  the 
right  of  the  individual  to  progress 
economically,  said  Mr.  Muruta. 
He  described  the  majority  of 
Japanese  dailies  today  as  “conserv¬ 
ative  liberals”  in  their  editorial 
policy. 

Japanese  government  has  con¬ 
trolled  newsprint  output  and  allo¬ 
cation,  as  well  as  the  retail  price 
of  newspapers,  so  that  readers 
have  been  able  to  buy  their 
favorite  papers  for  as  little  as  25 
cents  a  month,  he  explained. 
Japanese  literacy  is  as  high  as 
98%,  making  it  possible  for  a 
widespread  educational  program 
to  reach  the  masses,  he  added. 


Sixth  Daily  Appears 
In  Guatemala  City 

Guatemala  City  —  Guatemala 
now  has  a  sixth  daily  paper  known 
as  Prensa  Libre. 

Prensa  Libre  will  be  under  the 
editorial  direction  of  Pedro  Julio 
Garcia  Manzo,  formerly  editor  of 
Nuestro  Diario,  an  afternoon 
daily.  Sr.  Garcia  was  recently  re¬ 
placed  by  Alvaro  Contreras  Velez 
as  editor  of  Nuestro  Diario. 

Of  the  five  dailies  that  serve 
Guatemala  City’s  population  ol 
250.000,  three  are  controlled  by 
the  government,  (Diario  de  la 
Manana,  Diario  de  la  Centro 
America,  and  Nuestro  Diario)  and 
two  are  independent  (El  Impar- 
cial  and  La  Hora). 

The  new  daily  will  also  be  in¬ 
dependent  in  editorial  policy,  Sr. 
Garcia  reports. 


d^rlalit  ^de 


You  Be  the  Ed 

Under  heading  of  “You  Be  the 
Editor,”  the  Henderson  (Ky.) 
Gleaner  and  Journal  ran  a  chart 
for  readers  to  check  “Read  Reg¬ 
ularly.”  “Read  Now  and  Then,” 
or  “Never  Read"  after  all  news 
categories  and  features  of  the 
paper. 

Noting  the  newsprint  shortage, 
the  papers  explained  they  do  not 
wish  to  waste  space  on  material 
that  is  read  by  few. 

County  Churches 

Pictures  of  all  churches  in  La- 
Porte  County,  Ind.,  outside  the 
boundaries  of  LaPorte  and  Mich¬ 
igan  City,  have  been  assembled 
in  a  souvenir  booklet  by  the  La¬ 
Porte  Herald- Argus  for  distribu¬ 
tion  at  the  1951  LaPorte  County 
Fair. 

Forty  churches  are  included, 
together  with  the  pastors’  names. 

Meet  the  Wife 

The  Greenville  (S.  C.)  Pied¬ 
mont  has  been  running  a  series 
of  features,  “Meet  the  Wife,” 
about  the  wives  of  the  fire  chief, 
police  chief,  band  leader,  bus 
driver,  legislator,  park  superintend¬ 
ent  and  15  or  20  others.  They 
consist  of  interviews  done  by 
members  of  the  society  staff,  each 
with  a  picture. 

Family  Cookbook 

The  family  cookbook  is  still  a 
powerful  newspaper  promotion 
tool,  in  the  Maine  and  New  Eng¬ 
land  area  at  least.  In  less  than 
a  month  the  Guy  Gannett  Pub¬ 
lishing  Co.,  Portland,  publishers 
of  the  Portland  Press-Herald,  Eve¬ 
ning  Express,  and  Sunday  Tele¬ 
gram,  through  cooperation  with 
100  Maine  food  stores,  sold  more 
than  300,000  copies. 

Demand  for  the  books  is  still 
at  flood-tide  level. 
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A  Book  of  27  Cartoons, 
Pulitzer  Prize  Winners 

By  Roscoe  Ellard 

Graduate  School  of  Journalism.  Columbia  University.  New  York 


PULITZER  PRIZE  CARTOONS. 
Dick  Sixncer  III,  Anx's.  Iowa: 
Iowa  State  Collefre  Pn-ss.  12.> 
f2.T5. 


Thumb  these  pages,  and  pro¬ 
vocative  brush-stroke  glimpses  of 
history  stalk  past  you — arresting 
tableaux  of  some  of  the  ruins  of 
civilization.  You  think  of  Steig’s 
non-political  cartoon  entitled  with 
almost  Shakespearean  profundity, 
“Men  are  no  damn  go^.” 

It’s  stimulating  browsing,  a 
tidy  bookful — a  night  of  revealing 
flakes  of  big  news  in  nearly  three 
of  the  most  chockful  decades  of 
a  crucial  century.  It’s  a  book  for 
any  newspaper  library. 

Take  Rollin  Kirby’s  first  prize¬ 
winner,  for  the  New  York  World 
in  1921:  the  death-march  of  starv¬ 
ing  Russians  slogging  behind  a 
drummer-skeleton  “On  the  road 
to  Moscow.”  Five  million  had 
starved  to  death  in  the  Ukraine, 
and  a  U.  S.  Senator  had  urged 
us  to  go  to  war  with  Lenin. 

Typical  Examples 
Or  Charlie  MacCauley’s  ar¬ 
mored  carcas  of  a  dead  horse  la¬ 
beled,  War,  for  the  Brooklyn 
Eagle,  A  once  proud  rider  stag¬ 
gers  off,  bent  under  the  burden 
of  “Reparations.”  And  Ed  Duffy’s 
Baltimore  Sun  drawing  of  a  Rus¬ 
sian  steeple  from  which  a  Com¬ 
munist  is  wrenching  a  cross:  it 
seems  timeless,  just  as  good  to¬ 
day.  So  is  Duffy’s  caption,  “An 
old  struggle  still  goes  on.” 

The  next  year,  Ed  Duffy  won 
his  second  prize  —  Gov.  James 
Rolph,  Jr.  of  California  “pointing 
with  pride”  at  the  hanging  bodies 
of  two  lynched  youths.  And 
Clarence  Batchelor's  bitter  irony 
for  the  New  York  Daily  News — 
a  death  -  faced  courtesan.  War, 
with  a  beautiful-looking  body.  In 
the  caption,  she  coaxes  a  sturdy 
youngster:  “Come  on  in.  I’ll  treat 
you  fine — I  used  to  know  your 
Daddy.” 

There  have  been  optimisms  in 
the  prize  cartoons.  A  few.  Ding 
Darling’s  drawing  showed  four 
strips:  an  orphan  had  become  the 
world’s  greatest  mining  engineer; 
a  plaster’s  son  the  world’s  leading 
neurologist  with  a  hobby  of  good 
health  for  poor  children;  a  print¬ 
er’s  apprentice  had  become  Presi¬ 
dent.  The  clinching  strip  warned: 
“They  didn’t  get  there  by  hanging 
around  the  corner  drug  store.” 

For  1927,  the  accolade  went  to 
Nelson  Harding  for  his  “Toppling 
of  the  idol,”  in  the  Brooklyn 
Eagle — a  gargantuan  statue  of  the 
bnitc  of  war,  cables  strung  about 
him.  Members  of  the  League  of 


Nations  tug  to  haul  him  from  his 
pedestal.  That  too  could  be  used 
today,  except  that  in  Harding’s 
cartoon,  all  nations  pulled  equally. 

Cartoonists  Mgnetted 
Dick  Spencer,  the  compiler,  was 
a  cartoonist.  He  now  heads  the 
Information  Service  of  Colorado 
University  after  two  years  with 
Look.  The  author  has  vignetted 
each  cartoonist  and  blocked  in  a 
sketch  of  the  news  of  the  year 
in  which  the  prize-winner  was 
drawn. 

No  pattern  can  be  seen  from 
the  parade.  None  in  either  style 
of  drawing  or  in  artists’  back¬ 
ground — unless  it’s  the  hunch  to 
get  fired  from  something. 

Rollin  Kirby  waited  till  he  was 
37  to  start  newspaper  cartooning. 
He  began  on  the  New  York  Even¬ 
ing  Mail,  then  moved  to  the  New 
York  Sun — and  was  fired  after  a 
few  weeks.  On  his  next  job  with 
the  New  York  World  he  stayed 
19  years,  and  won  three  Pulitzer 
prizes. 

Jay  N.  Darling,  for  his  part, 
signed  himself  “Ding”  on  his  first 
effective  cartoon.  That  was  at 
Beloit  College  in  Wisconsin,  and 
Ding’s  offering  attracted  attention. 
It  caricatured  his  teacher.  Profes¬ 
sor  “Teddy”  Wright,  internation¬ 
ally  known  authority  on  Greek 
art.  The  drawing  was  too  good. 
It  showed  “Venus  emerging  from 
the  bath.”  Venus  was  Teddy,  and 
the  rest  of  the  faculty  kicked 
away  as  a  Greek  chorus. 

‘Ding’  Separated 
The  piece  was  kindly  enough 
but  a  bit  irreverent.  Beloit  thought 
it  could  get  along  without  Ding 
for  a  while.  It  bwted  him  for  a 
year,  but  a  quarter-century  later 
brought  him  back  for  an  honor¬ 
ary  degree.  The  Ding  signature, 
disciplined  by  a  college  faculty, 
has  appeared  with  distinction  on 
more  than  17,000  cartoons. 

The  Pulitzer  prize  in  cartoon¬ 
ing,  the  author  quotes,  is  awarded 
“for  a  distinguished  example  of  a 
cartoonist’s  work  published  in  an 
American  newspaper  during  the 
year,  the  determining  qualities  be¬ 
ing  that  the  cartoon  shall  embody 
an  idea  made  clearly  apparent, 
shall  show  good  drawing  and 
striking  pictorial  effect,  and  shall 
be  intended  to  be  helpful  to  some 
commendable  cause  of  public  im¬ 
portance,  due  account  being  taken 
of  the  whole  volume  of  the  artist’s 
work  during  the  year.” 

The  chief  talent  for  cartooning, 
one  gathers  from  this  book,  is  not 
the  talent  for  drawing.  The  genius 
needed  most  is  that  ascribed  to  Ed 


Duffy  by  his  colleague,  Gerald 
Johnson,  on  the  Baltimore  Sun: 
“the  extraordinary  ability  to  see 
and  to  make  you  see  the  pivotal 
truth  in  a  complicated  situation.” 
It  is  the  chief  talent  needed  also 
by  all  newspaper  writers. 

The  incisive,  flashing  vividness 
of  that  gift  comes  sharply  to  light 
through  an  anecdote  in  the  book 
about  Lute  Pease  who  at  80  won 
the  1949  award  for  the  Newark 
(N.  J.)  Evening  News: 

Wallace  M.  Scudder,  founder 
of  the  News,  had  resented  Teddy 
Roosevelt’s  stinging  criticisms  of 
Woodrow  Wilson.  So  he  asked 
Pease  to  cartoon  Teddy  expressing 
the  Scudder  point  of  view.  Pease 
said  he  knew  the  cartoon  would 
be  a  mistake.  So  he  drew  a  bitter, 
biting  caricature  that  delighted  his 
publisher. 

“Just  what  I  wanted.  Lute,”  the 
great  man  chuckled.  “I’ll  hold  it 
on  my  desk  till  the  right  time 
comes  along.” 

“And,”  Lute  recalls  with  a 
twinkle,  “the  right  time  never 
came.” 


Query  and  Reply 

“Has  anything  been  published 
on  the  electoral  laws  and  political 
party  situation  in  Western  Ger¬ 
many?”  asks  a  Canadian  editor. 

Yes,  in  January  of  this  year. 


the  European  .Affairs  Division  of 
the  Library  of  Congress  published 
a  monograph  entitled,  “Political 
Parties  in  Western  Germany.”  It 
was  written  by  Ernest  Wilhelm 
Meyer,  foreign  consultant  to  the 
Library.  The  chief  of  the  division 
is  Dr.  Harry  J.  Krould.  former 
.Austrian  journalist  and  one-time 
vicepresident  of  the  Anti-Nazi 
party  in  .Austria.  The  52-page 
study  reviews  the  peculiarities  of 
the  German  political  situation, 
outlines  the  electoral  laws,  and 
thumbnails  the  political  parties. 

■ 

Haynes  Leaves  NEA; 
Mahood  Successor 

Chicago — Don  C.  Haynes,  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  National  Editorial  .As¬ 
sociation  publications  —  National 
Publisher  and  Publisher’s  Tab — 
for  the  past  two  years  and  NEA 
service  manager,  has  announced 
his  resignation.  He  will  be  suc¬ 
ceeded  Oct.  1  by  Nancy  Mahood, 
formerly  manager  of  the  Nebraska 
Press  Association  and  recently 
named  assistant  manager  of  NEA, 
it  was  announced  by  Don  Eck, 
NEA  manager. 

Mr.  Haynes  is  joining  Hiram 
Walker  &  Sons,  Inc.,  Peoria,  111., 
in  the  industrial  relations  depart¬ 
ment.  He  will  supervise  the  com¬ 
pany  publication. 
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$33,666,000 

*Safes  Manas^meni's 
Corrected  Survey  Fisure. 
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1950  RETAIL  FOOD  SALES 

PEORIA  . $33,666,000 

Rockford  . $30,676,000 

Rock  Island-Moline  .  $27,472,000 

Springfield  . $23,819,000 

Excepting  Chicago  .  .  .  PEORIA  (Illinois’  Largest  City)  is  FIRST 
in  Retail  Sales  .  .  .  FIRST  in  Effective  Buying  Income  .  .  .  FIRST 
in  General  Mdse.  Sales  .  .  .  and,  of  course,  FIRST  in  Food  Sales 
in  Illinois. 

Figures  ere  Irem  Seles  Menegement's  1951 
Survey  of  Buying  Power.  Peorie  Food  Seles 
corrected  in  S.M/s  Aug.  1st  issue,  p.  103. 

PEORIA  JOURNAL  STAR 

Covers  All  Peoriarea 

Represented  Nationally  by  WARD>GRIFFITH  CO..  Inc. 
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Jones  to  Sue; 
Fired  Officers 
Form  Agency 

Duane  Jones,  top  man  at  the 
Duane  Jones  Co.,  New  York  City, 
this  week  followed  up  his  firing  of 
five  key  executives  (E&P,  Aug. 
25,  page  16)  with  the  announce¬ 
ment  that  he  will  file  suit  for 
$1,000,000  against  a  group  of 
former  employes  who  were  of¬ 
ficers  and  stockholders. 

In  a  statement  issued  to  the 
press  Mr.  Jones  said:  “Evidence 
now  unfolding  shows  that  I  am 
the  victim  of  a  conspiracy  carried 
out  by  a  group  of  my  employes 
who  were  officers  and  stockholders 
in  the  Duane  Jones  Co. 

“I  am  now  starting  suit  against 
this  group  for  $1,000,000.  Due 
to  their  piracy  I  may  lose  50Cf 
of  my  business.  Men  that  I  hired 
and  trusted  as  officers  and  ac¬ 
count  executives  have  pirated  the 
accounts  I  paid  them  to  represent. 

“This  practice  has  long  been 
prevalent  in  the  agency  business 
and  nobody  has  ever  done  any¬ 
thing  about  it.  Ihe  thing  that  is 
happening  to  me  can  happen  to 
any  agency.  Therefore,”  Mr. 
Jones  concluded,  “my  battle  to 
save  my  business  is  not  merely  an 
individual  fight  but  one  in  which 
I  shall  wage  an  offensive  for  the 
entire  advertising  industry.”  Mr. 
Jones  did  not  name  names  in  the 
upcoming  suit. 

New  Agency 

Announcement  of  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  Scheideler,  Beck  &  Werner 
by  three  of  the  deposed  officers 
followed  Mr.  Jones’  statement  by 
hours. 

According  to  the  release  the 
new  agency  will  open  Sept  10. 
Joseph  Scheideler,  formerly  a 
vicepresident  and  director  of  the 
Jones  company,  will  be  president; 
Joseph  F.  Beck,  ex-account  execu¬ 
tive,  becomes  vicepresident  and 
treasurer,  and  Paul  A.  Werner, 
also  a  former  Jones  account  ex¬ 
ecutive,  W'll  be  executive  vice- 
president. 

The  three  partners  announced 
that  they  would  employ  initially 
.  about  80  persons  and  that  ac¬ 
counts  already  represent  $5,500,- 
I  000  in  billings.  Just*  what  ac- 
.  counts  the  three  ex-Jones  officers 
were  taking  from  their  former  em¬ 
ployer  was  somewhat  up  in  the 
;  air  at  week’s  end.  although  the 
loss  of  the  Manhattan  Soap  Co. 
account  to  S.B.&W.  was  confirmed 
'  by  a  Jones  spokesman.  Definite 
loss  of  the  Hudson  Pulp  and  Paper 
I  Co.  account  was  also  confirmed 
but  to  what  agency  wasn’t  known. 
‘  ■ 

I  Reporter  on  WSB 

i  Washington — Thomas  Coman, 
former  labor  reporter  for  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press  in  Washington,  was 
I  sworn  in  as  public  member  of 
:  the  Wage  Stabilization  Board 
Thursday.  He  succeeds  George 
W.  Taylor,  resigned. 


Oil  Progress  Week 
Kits  Going  To  Papers 

An  eight-page  proof  book  con¬ 
taining  30  suggested  newspaper 
ads  for  use  during  Oil  Progress 
Week  will  be  distributed  next  week 
by  the  Oil  Industry  Information 
Committee,  of  the  American  Pe¬ 
troleum  Insthute  in  preparation 
for  this  year’s  observance,  Oct. 
14-20  (E&P,  May  26,  page  42). 
The  book  will  be  sent  to  every 
dally  and  weekly  paper  in  the 
United  States. 

In  addition,  mats  will  be  sent  to 
dailies,  while  weeklies  are  asked 
to  write  to  the  OllC  for  their 
sets.  The  mats,  which  range  from 
single  column  to  page  layouts,  will 
be  supplied  free. 

Last  year,  a  similar  tie-in  ad  kit 
resulted  in  the  publication  during 
Oil  Progress  Week  of  more  than 
4,()00.0()0  lines  of  local  advertis¬ 
ing  sponsored  by  oil  companies, 
dealers,  jobbers,  associations,  sup¬ 
pliers  and  other  industry  affiliates. 
Total  value  of  this  advertising  was 
estimated  to  top  $1,000,000. 

Material  for  use  by  other  media 
is  included  in  the  over-all  kit. 

■ 

Chicago  Firms  Aid 
Red  Cross  Drive 

Chicago — Thirteen  local  firms 
joined  hands  in  sponsoring  14 
dramatic,  1,000-line  ads  in  news¬ 
papers  here  during  the  first  two 
weeks  of  August  to  assist  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Chapter  of  the  American 
Red  Cross  in  its  flood  relief  drive. 

Commonwealth  Edison,  Hot- 
point,  Continental-lllinois  Bank, 
Sears  Roebuck,  International  Har¬ 
vester,  Standard  Oil  of  Ind.,  First 
National  Bank,  Peoples  Gas  Light 
and  Coke,  Swift,  Armour,  Wilson 
&  Co.,  and  the  State  Street  Coun¬ 
cil  sponsored  newspaper  ads.  The 
latter  underwrote  two  such  inser¬ 
tions. 

Ads  were  prepared  by  J.  R. 
Pershall  Co.,  agency  designated 
for  the  voluntary  assignment.  J. 
M.  Bundscho,  typographers,  Jahn 
and  Ollier,  engravers,  and  Pat- 
ridge  and  Anderson,  electrotypers, 
also  volunteered  mechanical  work 
at  cost  in  preparing  the  ads  which 
appeared  in  six  Chicago  dailies. 

■ 

Home  Supplement 

Chicago — A  special  Home  and 
Home  Furnishings  supplement  of 
the  Chicago  Sunday  Tribune  Sept. 
16  will  coincide  with  the  opening 
of  the  5th  annual  Chicagoland 
Home  and  Home  Furnishings  Fes¬ 
tival.  Approximately  80  new 
homes  will  be  exhibited  throughout 
the  Festival,  with  the  cooperation 
of  the  Tribune. 

■ 

Woodman  Joins  Agency 

Pittsburgh — Robert  G.  Wood¬ 
man,  financial  publication  writer 
since  193.3,  has  become  an  account 
executive  in  the  public  relations 
department  of  Ketchum,  MacLeod 
&  Grove,  Inc.,  ad  agency.  At  one 
time  Mr.  Woodman  was  on  the 
staff  of  the  Wall  Street  Journal. 


Ill.  loins  Ind.  on 
Secrecy  Defiance 

The  Illinois  legislature  recently 
passed  and  Governor  Stevenson 
signed  a  bill  which  r^eals  the  se¬ 
crecy  provision  for  lists  of  relief 
applicants  and  makes  such  lists 
public  records  available  for  in¬ 
formation. 

A  similar  law  is  in  effect  in  In¬ 
diana,  which  is  now  suing  the 
Federal  Security  Administration  to 
release  federal  funds  for  the  State 
Welfare  Fund  which  the  FSA  cut 
off  after  the  law  was  passed. 

AAAN  Publishes  New 
Media  Selection  Book 

Grand  Rapids,  Mich. — First  of 
a  series  of  booklets,  entitled  Me¬ 
dia  Selection,  is  ready  for  distri¬ 
bution,  according  to  Robert  E. 
Jaqua,  publicity  chairman  of  the 
Affiliated  .Advertising  .Agencies 
Network. 

The  book,  the  final  result  of 
more  than  two  years,  research  and 
planning  by  the  34  .AAAN  mem¬ 
bers,  presents  an  unbiased  report 
on  the  uses  and  effectiveness  of 
various  media;  shows  their  use  in 
relationship  to  different  products 
and  various  advertising  objectives. 

■ 

Apple  Ad  Drive 

Portland,  Me. — Maine’s  apple 
growers  are  joining  the  New  York- 
New  England  .Apple  Institute  in  an 
extensive  advertising  program  to 
get  more  people  to  eat  apples. 
Maine  and  other  eastern  commer¬ 
cial  apple  men  are  being  asked  to 
contribute  one  cent  a  bushel  on 
all  apples  packed  to  pay  for  ad¬ 
vertising. 

■ 

Tintair  Maps  Campaign 

Extended  use  of  local  newspa¬ 
per  and  radio-TV  advertising,  to¬ 
gether  with  color  displays  in 
fashion  magazines,  Sunday  sup¬ 
plements  and  comics  will  high¬ 
light  Tintair’s  fall  and  winter  ad 
program.  Co-op  newspaper  ads 
launched  last  year  with  Tintair’s 
50,000  drug  and  department  stores 
will  be  increased  to  cover  2,000 
dailies. 

■ 

Paper  Resumes 

The  oldest  Yiddish  newspaper 
in  New  York  City  resumed  pub¬ 
lication  Aug.  31.  The  Jewish 
Morning  Journal,  which  suspended 
16  weeks  ago  pending  a  change  in 
management,  appeared  on  news¬ 
stands  again  still  under  the  editor¬ 
ship  of  David  L.  Mekler.  Benja¬ 
min  Glazer,  is  chairman  of  the 
newly  organized  Associated  Jew¬ 
ish  Journal,  Inc. 

■ 

Joins  Katz  Agency 

Charles  G.  Crawley  has  joined 
the  publication  sales  staff  of  the 
Katz  .Agency,  Inc.,  advertising 
representative.  New  York.  For  the 
last  two  years  he  has  been  gen¬ 
eral  advertising  manager  of  the 
Charlotte  (N.  C.)  Mews. 
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Hotpoint  Set 
For  'Pigskin 
Payoff  Drive 

Chicago  —  Aggressive  selling 
will  assure  continued  high  sales 
volume  for  appliance  dealers,  Hot¬ 
point  distributors  and  dealers  were 
told  at  a  recent  sales  conference 
to  announce  the  firm’s  Fall  mer¬ 
chandising  program. 

John  F.  McDaniel,  sales  mana¬ 
ger,  said  that  Hotpoint  will  co¬ 
ordinate  all  selling  activities  on 
kitchen  appliances  and  automatic 
home  laundries  for  the  balance  of 
the  year  around  the  “Pigskin  Pay¬ 
off”  football  theme  of  the  new 
sales  drive. 

S  Newspaper  Ads 

Competition  will  be  among  dis¬ 
tributors  as  well  as  dealers  to  win 
prizes  that  include  all-expense 
trips  to  Hawaii  or  California  for 
the  Pineapple  Bowl  and  Rose 
Bowl  football  games  on  New 
Year's  Day. 

.As  part  of  the  selling  campaign, 
five  large  newspaper  ads  have 
been  prepared  to  coincide  with 
the  various  phases  of  the  “foot¬ 
ball  competition.”  Each  ad,  to  be 
placed  on  a  cooperative  basis 
either  by  the  distributor  or  by  the 
distributor  and  dealers  in  each 
sales  area,  will  serve  as  a  “kick¬ 
off”  to  the  specific  sales  drive. 
Ads  will  feature  electric  ranges, 
refrigerators  and  freezers,  dish¬ 
washers,  home  laundries  and  water 
heaters. 

Newspaper  ads  will  be  supple¬ 
mented  by  Hot  Point’s  national 
advertising  in  magazines. 

■ 

Faye  Emerson  Column 
Due  in  36  Papers 

A  chatty  advertising  column 
about  people,  places  and  products 
will  be  written  by  TV  star  Faye 
Emerson  starting  Feb.  3  in  the 
Sunday  magazine  sections  of  36 
newspapers  in  as  many  cities. 

James  White,  executive  director 
of  Miss  Emerson’s  column  with 
offices  in  New  York  City,  told 
Editor  &  Publisher  that  the  col¬ 
umn  will  run  some  400  lines;  will 
plug  nine  non-competing  products 
in  42-linc  blurbs  apiece.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  Mr.  White  cost  of  a  13  in¬ 
sertion  minimum  will  run  $29,000; 
reach  17,500,000  readers  at  a  cost 
per  thousand  of  13c  per  42-line 
insertion.  Insertions  may  be  run 
consecutively  or  spaced  over  26 
weeks. 

Several  important  national  ad¬ 
vertisers  have  been  signed  up. 

■ 

DuMont's  'Inside'  Story 

Allen  B.  DuMont  Laboratories, 
Inc.,  this  week  announced  an  ex¬ 
tensive  Fall  campaign  (via  Cainp- 
bell-Ewald  Co.)  for  its  TV  re¬ 
ceiver  chassis  urging  the  buyer  to 
look  at  the  inside  of  the  set.  Daily 
newspapers  in  key  TV  cities  will 
be  Used  along  with  dealer  tie-ins 
and  heavy  air  promotion. 
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Puck/  McKesson 
Join  in  Xmas 
Dnig  Promotion 

Puck — The  Comic  Weekly  and 
McKesson  &  Robbins,  Inc.,  have 
jointly  announced  details  of  a 
nation-wide  ChrisUnas  gift  tie-in 
promotion  said  to  be  the  “most 
spectacular  in  the  history  of  the 
drug  trade.” 

Conceived  to  help  U.  S.  drug¬ 
gists  get  a  bigger  slice  of  the  $3- 
billion  Christmas  market,  the  tie- 
in  will  embrace  36  advertisers,  a 
record-breaking  expenditure  of 
$430,000  in  a  single  issue  ad  sec¬ 
tion  of  Puck,  plus  a  host  of  mer¬ 
chandising  and  promotion  gim¬ 
micks. 

Big  gun  in  the  big  push  will  be 
an  eight-page,  full-color  gift  sec¬ 
tion  in  the  Sunday,  Dec.  2,  issue 
of  Puck’s  19  affiliates,  together 
with  15  other  cooperating  comic 
sections. 

The  promotion  also  involves — 
for  the  first  time — the  use  of 
Puck  characters  in  plugging  sales 
in  retail  drug  outlets.  Blondie  and 
Dagwood.  Jiggs  and  Maggie,  Pop- 
eye  and  Flash  Gordon  will  appear 
on  point-of-purchase  material  in 
more  than  35,000  drug  stores. 

‘Try  Druggist  First’ 

Pegged  to  the  theme,  “This 
Christmas  try  your  druggist  first 
and  make  gift  selections  from  the 
items  advertised  in  your  Sunday 
Comic  Gift  Section,”  the  promo¬ 
tion  is  the  brainchild  of  Robert 
P.  Davidson  and  Kenneth  “Pete” 

Hurd,  respectively  general  mana¬ 
ger  and  ad  director  of  Puck. 

Some  7,000,000  reprints  of  the 
four-color  section  will  be  distribu¬ 
ted  to  consumers  directly  or  by 
mail  through  participating  drug 
stores. 

A  unique  phase  of  the  exploita¬ 
tion  will  be  a  black  &  white  page 
announcement  ad  in  the  Nov.  24 
issue  of  Satevepost  over  the  Puck 
logo.  In  addition.  Puck’s  business, 
in^trial  and  advertising  trade 
paper  schedule  will  be  tied  in  di¬ 
rectly  with  this  promotion. 

Puck  and  McKesson  &  Robbins 
are  using  their  respective  sales 
staffs  to  sell  the  campaign  at  trade 
levels  and  will  pick  up  the  tab  on 
advertising  for  the  amount  of 
some  $250,000. 

■ 

Thor  Washer  To  Debut 

Chicago — Late  this  month  Thor 
Corp.  will  unveil  its  first  fully 
autonvatic  wa.sher  in  the  local 
market  with  a  “shoot-the-works” 
campaign  in  newspapers  and  TV. 

National  distribution,  planned  on 
a  market-by-market  basis,  is  not 
expected  to  be  reached  until  the 
spring,  1952. 

■ 

A.  S.  Beck  Campaign 

A.  S.  Beck  .Shoe  Corp.  this  week 
kicked-off  its  Fall  campaign  with 
15  Sunday  and  90  daily  newspa¬ 
pers  carrying  ads  of  from  400  to 
1.500  lines. 
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24  Dailies  to  Carry 
Men's  Wear  Section 

Twenty-four  newspapers  through¬ 
out  the  country  have  signed  up  to 
carry  Men’s  Wear  Magazine’s  Fall 
Fashion  and  Merchandise  Section, 
thereby  doubling  the  number  of 
papers  utilizing  this  new  service 
when  it  was  launched  in  the  spring 
of  this  year.  This  brings  the  total 
circulation  of  Men’s  Wear’s  fall 
fashion  material  to  4,771.833. 

The  syndicated  program,  which 
is  under  the  direction  of  William 
D.  Williams,  general  manager  of 
Men’s  Wear  Magazine,  provides 
for  the  preparation  three  times  a 
year  of  complete  editorial  material 
for  an  eight  to  20-page  men’s 
fashion  section  in  consumer  news¬ 
papers.  Issued  in  the  spring,  sum¬ 
mer  and  fall,  the  material  includes 
merchandise  and  feature  stories, 
fashion  and  merchandise  photo¬ 
graphs.  fashion  drawings  and  cover 
artwork. 

The  fall  fashion  section  will  ap¬ 
pear  in  the  following  newspapers 
starting  Sept.  5:  Boston  Globe, 
Chicago  Daily  Tribune,  Cincinnati 
Enquirer,  Jackson  (Miss.)  Clarion- 
Ledger,  Dallas  Times  Herald,  Den¬ 
ver  Rocky  Mt.  News,  Detroit  Free 
Press,  Evansville  (Ind.)  Courier- 
Press,  Joliet  (111.)  Herald  News, 
Portland  Oregonian,  San  Francisco 
News,  Washington  Post,  Wiscon¬ 
sin  (Madison)  State  Journal,  In¬ 
dianapolis  Times,  Knoxville  News 
Sentinel,  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch, 
Bloomington  (Ill.)  Pantograph,  Il¬ 
linois  (Springfield)  State  Journal, 
Houston  Press,  Cleveland  News, 
The  Atlanta  Journal,  The  Atlanta 
Constitution,  The  Pittsburgh  Press 
and  South  Bend  Tribune. 

■ 

Sohio  in  125  Dailies 

Cleveland  —  Introduction  of 
Sohio  HQD  motor  oil  by  the 
Standard  Oil  Co.  (Ohio)  at  its 
service  stations  throughout  the 
state  this  week  was  supported  by 
a  concentrated  newspaper,  radio- 
TV  campaign.  Newspaper  sched¬ 
ules,  featuring  a  $23,750  prize  con¬ 
test  for  a  slogan  on  the  new  oil, 
includes  125  dailies  throughout 
Ohio,  with  a  combined  circulation 
of  3,235,000. 

■ 

Dri-Glo  Drive 

Chicago — ^This  month,  O-Cedar 
Corp.  will  launch  an  extensive 
newspaper  advertising  schedule 
(via  Young  &  Rubicam)  on  its 
Dri-Glo  silicone  furniture  polish 
in  key  metropolitan  markets. 
Schedule  consists  of  initial  1,500- 
line  black  and  white  ads  followed 
by  a  series  of  1,000-line  inser¬ 
tions. 

■ 

Linage  Correction 

On  page  57  of  the  Aug.  25th 
issue,  the  July  advertising  linage 
for  both  Paterson,  N.  J.  newspa¬ 
pers  was  erroneously  attributed  to 
the  Call  which  publishes  only  in 
the  morning.  The  evening  figures 
should  have  been  credited  to  the 
Paterson  Evening  News. 


OPS  Permits 
Ad  Costs  in 
Grocery  Prices 

A  new  order  which  will  permit 
certain  advertising  and  promotion 
expenses  to  be  reflected  in  the 
pricing  of  owned  or  controlled 
brands  of  grocery  items  was  called 
to  the  attention  of  the  advertising 
and  grocery  industries  Aug.  28  by 
James  G.  Lyons.  OPS  regional  di¬ 
rector  for  New  York  and  north¬ 
ern  New  Jersey. 

He  noted  that  the  order,  con¬ 
tained  in  Amendment  6  to  the 
wholesale  grocery  Ceiling  Price 
Regulation  14,  is  of  wide  interest 
to  advertising  agencies  and  press, 
radio  and  other  media  as  well  as 
to  the  wholesalers  and  their  many 
small  processors  engaged  in  pro¬ 
moting  and  packing  these  branded 
goods. 

Lyons  stressed  that  the  whole¬ 
saler  electing  to  price  under  the 
new  amendment  must  file  the  re¬ 
quired  application  with  the  OPS 
in  Washington.  The  amendment 
became  effective  Septem’oer  1. 

In  announcing  the  new  provi¬ 
sion  in  Washington.  OPS  said: 
“Generally,  a  wholesaler  with  an 
owned  or  exclusively  controlled 
brand,  purchases  goods  in  carload 
lots  and  advertises  his  brand  m 
newspapers,  radio,  television, 
magazines,  etc.,  and  with  direct 
promotional  aids  to  his  retail 
trade. 

“In  many  cases  labeling,  spe¬ 
cialized  sales  effort,  etc.  is  re¬ 
quired.  These  wholesalers  should 
be  permitted  to  recoup  part  or 
all  of  this  expense  in  their  selling 
price.” 

Today’s  amendment  would  per¬ 
mit  recapture  of  these  costs  by  in¬ 
cluding  them  in  the  net  cost  of  the 
commodities  before  figuring  the 
markups  provided  by  the  regula¬ 
tion. 

However,  the  amendment  sets 
certain  limitations  and  stipulations. 

The  amount  of  advertising  and 
sales  promotion  expense  which 
may  be  added  to  net  cost  is  limi¬ 
ted  to  not  more  than  5%.  Also, 
if  such  expense  is  less  than  lVi%, 
it  cannot  be  added  to  net  cost. 


Advertising  Survey 

continued  from  page  14 

ing  says  that  some  of  the  long¬ 
term  objections  to  co-op  allow¬ 
ances  include: 

(1)  A  manufacturer  cannot  af¬ 
ford  to  buy  distribution  and  a  ' 
consumer  franchise  at  the  same 
time. 

(2)  The  large  retailer  is  becom¬ 
ing  increasingly  interested  in  pro¬ 
moting  his  store-controlled  brands. 
The  money  he  gets  in  co-op  allow¬ 
ances  “give”  him  the  budget  re¬ 
quired  to  push  his  own  brands. 
Thus,  manufacturers  are  really 
underwriting  what  is  becoining 
their  most  threatening  competition: 
the  store-controlled  brand. 

(3)  Retailing  is  going  robot;  de¬ 
mands  self-propelled  merchandise; 
pre-sold  brands.  Pre-selling  is 
best  done  when  the  manufacturer 
spends  his  total  ad  budget  under 
his  own  control. 

‘Subsidized’  Retailing 

All  of  this  adds  up  to  no  good, 
concludes  Grey  Matter.  The  “total 
take”  of  retailers  in  subsidies  in¬ 
creases  every  year;  the  variety  of 
subsidies  mounts  greatly. 

“The  tendency,”  concludes  Grey 
Matter,  “is  to  find  the  net  profit  in 
subsidies — instead  of  in  organiza¬ 
tional  efficiency  and  in  intelligent 
merchandising  and  promotion.  In 
several  retail  organizations  the 
total  of  subsidies  received  and  the 
total  net  profit  tend  to  match  al¬ 
most  to  the  dollar.  When  the  net 
declines,  instead  of  cutting  costs 
and  improving  methods,  the  natu¬ 
ral  reaction  is  to  seek  larger  sub¬ 
sidies.” 

Whether  or  not  you  agree  with 
Grey’s  thinking,  it  all  adds  up  to 
interesting  speculation.  Sometimes 
men  put  forward  revolutionary 
ideas  merely  to  call  attention  to 
themselves;  other  times  they  are 
quite  sincere. 

■ 

R.  H.  Richards  Dies 

Wilmington,  Del. — Robert  H. 
Richards  died  Monday  at  the  age 
of  77  years.  He  was  chairman  of 
News-Journal  Co.  of  Wilmington, 
publisher  of  the  Morning  News 
and  Journal-Every  Evening. 
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Executors  Take  Over 
Heorst  Reins 

continued  from  page  1 1 

The  report  that  Marion  Davies 
held  an  agreement  drawn  last  No¬ 
vember  which  gave  her  complete 
control  of  the  Hearst  properties 
was  first  noted  here  in  the  syndi¬ 
cated  column  of  Hedda  Hopper 
which  appeared  Sunday.  Aug.  26. 

Validity  of  this  document  was 
denied  the  following  day  in  a 
statement  issued  by  the  office  of 
Henr>’  S.  MacKay,  Jr.,  which 
read: 

‘Never  Executed’ 

“Messrs.  Henry  S.  MacKay,  Jr., 
and  Randolph  Apperson  Hearst, 
the  special  administrators  of  the 
estate  of  William  Randolph 
Hearst,  state  that  they  have  known 
about  the  paper  dated  November 
5,  1950 — the  so-called  agreement 
referred  to  in  today’s  newspapers. 
According  to  the  report,  this  paper 
is  supposed  to  make  Miss  Marion 
Douras  the  sole  voting  trustee  in 
control  of  all  the  Hearst  prop¬ 
erties.  This  so-called  agreement 
dated  November  5,  1950,  was 

never  executed  and  for  this  and 
many  other  reasons  has  no  more 
effect  than  if  it  never  existed.” 

Up  to  6:15  p.m.  Aug.  27, 
Gregson  Bautzer,  attorney,  could 
not  be  reached  at  his  office,  where 
inquiries  into  the  matter  were  met 
with  the  reply  that  any  statement 
must  come  from  Mr.  Bautzer. 

Miss  Hopper  told  E&P  that  the 
30,000  shares  held  by  Miss  Davies 
was  class  “A”  preferred,  “most 
Valuable  and  nothing  common.” 

Hearst  Holdings 

Inquiry  as  to  the  personal 
Hearst  estate  holdings  in  Hearst 
stocks  provided  only  a  reference 
to  the  securities  with  the  Bank  of 
America  impounded  to  reduce  the 
$20,000,000  bond.  These  were: 

30,000  shares  of  Class  A  pre¬ 
ferred,  Hearst  Corporation. 

80,000  shares  of  Class  B  pre¬ 
ferred,  Hearst  Corporation. 

60,000  shares  of  Class  C  pre¬ 
ferred,  Hearst  Corporation. 

66,667  shares  common,  Hearst 
Corporation. 

700  shares  of  Hearst  Consoli¬ 
dated  Publications,  Class  A,  and 
also:  5,292  shares  Standard  Oil 
of  California;  2,100  shares  Ken* 
necott  Copper  Co.;  620  shares, 
American  Telephone  &  Telegraph 
Co.;  five  $1,000  gold  bonds.  South¬ 
ern  Pacific  Co.;  11  $1,000  AT&T 
convertible  debentures;  and  20 
shares  of  Barham  &  Mitchell,  Inc., 
Los  Angeles  agents  and  brokers  in¬ 
surance  company.  The  total  of 
all  these  was  reported  to  reduce 
the  bond  requirements  by  $18,- 
400,000  to  $1,600,000. 

The  inference  given  Editor  & 
Publisher  was  that  the  Hearst 
Corporation  issues  as  listed  repre¬ 
sented,  with  fair  accuracy,  the  es¬ 
tate’s  holdings  in  this  corporation. 

Market  value  of  the  non-Hearst 
securities  totals  less  than  $600,000. 
This  would  indicate  that  the 


Hearst  shares,  including  approxi¬ 
mately  $11,200  in  Hearst  Consoli¬ 
dated,  were  valued  for  surety  bond 
purposes  at  $17,800,000.  But  a 
bank  official  told  E&P  frankly  he 
doubted  if  the  value  of  the  prop¬ 
erty  can  be  estimated  accurately 
until  there  has  been  an  inventory. 

Surety  bond  requirements  for 
the  interim  bond  for  Randolph 
Hearst  and  Mr.  MacKay  were 
based  on  personal  property  com¬ 
posed  of  $18,400,000  in  stocks 
plus  $700,000  in  personal  effects, 
and  in  the  estimated  annual  in¬ 
come  for  a  year,  listed  as  $900,- 
000. 

Meanwhile,  with  conferences  of 
Hearst  officials  present  here  repre¬ 
senting  all  divisions  of  the  vast 
estate  operations,  the  six  execu¬ 
tors  reported  confidence  that  the 
newspapers  and  magazines  would 
achieve  greater  heights  than  ever 
before. 

The  executors’  statement  read: 

Continuity  .Assured 

“There  is  complete  agreement 
among  the  executors  of  all  the 
Hearst  corporations.  The  com¬ 
panies  are  in  sound  condition  and 
the  policies  of  Mr.  Hearst  will  be 
continued  and  executed  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  his  will  and  wishes. 

“Continuity  of  management  of 
all  the  Hearst  enterprises  is  as¬ 
sured,  and  all  of  us  are  confident 
that  with  the  virile  and  fighting 
organization  now  installed,  the 
papers  and  magazines  will  reach 
even  greater  heights  in  serving  the 
public  than  they  ever  have  before. 

“Mr.  Hearst’s  sons  will  continue 
to  exercise  a  leading  part  in  the 
management  and  munificent  bene¬ 
fits  which  Mr.  Hearst  conferred 
upon  the  various  charitable,  educa¬ 
tional,  religious  and  scientific  or¬ 
ganizations  which  will  be  carried 
out.” 

It  was  toward  the  perpetuation 
of  his  publishing  enterprises  in¬ 
itiated  64  years  ago  that  Mr. 
Hearst  devoted  a  great  portion  of 
his  lengthy  will.  The  document 
provided  that  before  payment  of 
the  residuary  estate,  the  executors 
shall  first  meet  debts  and  claims 
against  the  estate;  that  there  shall 
be  no  sale  of  any  publishing  prop¬ 
erty  unless  it  shall  be  necessary; 
nor  shall  there  be  sale  or  ex¬ 
change  of  “any  newspaper,  mag¬ 
azine,  news  service,  photo  service 
or  periodical  nor  of  any  such  stock 
...  to  or  with  one  or  more  of 
my  beneficiaries  without  written 
consent  written  and  acknowledged 
by  the  remaining  adult  benefici¬ 
aries”  and  then  not  without  court 
order. 

Hearst  Corp.  to  Stay 

Among  suggestions,  Mr.  Hearst 
asked  that  the  trustees  should  “sell 
all”  before  disposing  of  Hearst 
Corporation  common  except  to 
that  corporation  or  a  subsidiary. 
And  he  added,  later,  a  hope  that 
the  trustees  of  the  residuary  trust 
“will  avoid  any  liquidation  of  the 
interests  in  Hearst  Corporation.” 

As  a  safeguard  in  management 
affairs,  the  will  authorized  trustees 
and  executors  to  “compromise  and 


No  Change  in  HQ 

Los  Angeles — No  changes  in 
headquarters  of  Hearst  companies 
located  here  are  contemplated, 
E&P  learned. 

settle  all  claims  by  or  against  my 
estate  or  by  or  against  any  trust 
estate  by  me  made  and  herein 
created.”  He  further  stated  later 
that  in  event  of  any  disagreement 
the  desires  of  the  majority  of  the 
executors  “shall  control.” 

.And  while  the  probate  proceed¬ 
ings  were  without  the  glamour  ex¬ 
pected  in  this  area  where  film 
fanfare  often  accompanies  even 
a  routine  activity,  there  were  mo¬ 
ments  of  tension  in  the  Plaza 
courtroom  in  the  wooden  building 
huddled  amidst  the  Civic  Center’s 
towering  structures. 

The  entrance  of  the  six  execu¬ 
tors,  the  alertness  of  the  press  and 
public  gathered  as  Judge  Condee 
asked  the  lawyers  interested  in  the 
case  to  identify  themselves,  and 
the  careful  verification  of  the  will 
and  codicils  showed  that  for  the 
moment  the  future  of  the  Hearst 
estate  was  centered  in  this  modest 
courtroom,  unadorned  except  for 
the  American  flag. 

Court  Proceeding 

Mr.  MacKay  and  his  secretary, 
Mrs.  Bernice  B.  Fry,  were  on  the 
stand  and  Mr.  McKay’s  associate. 
Arch  R.  Tuthill,  questioned  Mrs. 
Fry  to  verify  the  will  and  the 
codicils.  Mrs.  Fry  was  a  witness 
who  had  signed  each  of  the  docu¬ 
ments.  A  series  of  10  to  12  ques¬ 
tions  were  used  on  each  of  the 
codicils. 

The  sixth  codicil,  dated  Aug. 
23,  1948,  revoked  all  but  one  of 
the  predecessor  codicils.  Judge 
Condee  observed  that  the  signa¬ 
ture  showed  some  feebleness,  and 
asked  Mrs.  Fry: 

“Do  you  recall  Mr.  Hearst  sign¬ 
ing  this?” 

And  on  the  seventh  codicil,  the 
jurist  noted  that  the  signature  had 
“returned  to  the  appearance  of  a 
firm  signature.  He  must  have 
been  feeling  better.”  The  last  of 
the  nine  codicils  was  written 
March  28,  1949,  and  the  first  six 
were  all  deemed  revoked  by  the 
subsequent  actions. 

The  will  and  the  unrevoked 
codicils  created  three  trusts.  One 
was  for  Mrs.  Hearst,  and  com¬ 
posed  of  Hearst  Coropration  pre¬ 
ferred  stock  described  as  having 
a  liquid  value  of  $6,000,000  plus 
a  $1,500,000  bequest. 

The  second  trust,  for  the  five 
sons,  set  aside  preferred  stock  to 
yield  $150,000  yearly,  plus  100 
shares  of  Hearst  Corporation  com¬ 
mon.  The  third  trust  was  for  phi¬ 
lanthropic  purposes,  with  prefer¬ 
ence  requested  for  the  California 
Charities  Foundation,  the  Los 
Angeles  County  Museum  of  His¬ 
tory,  Science  and  Art  and  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  California. 

The  court  ruled  that  a  surety 
bond  was  necessary — despite  the 
fact  this  was  waived  in  the  will — 


because  four  of  the  six  executors 
live  outside  of  California. 

Appearing  for  the  executors  in 
addition  to  Mr.  MacKay  and  Mr. 
Tuthill  was  Archibald  R.  Grau- 
stein  of  New  York  City.  The  wid¬ 
ow  was  represented  in  court  bv 
Herman  Phleger,  San  Francisco. 

Corporation  Meetings 

Meetings  since  the  will  was  pro¬ 
bated  included  sessions  of  Hearst 
Consolidated  and  Hearst  Publish¬ 
ing  Co.  which  continued  late  Tues¬ 
day  and  again  Wednesday.  Hearst 
Corporation  directors  will  meet  in 
September,  Editor  &  Publisher 
was  advised.  I 

The  Hearst  Corporation  is  a 
private  corporation.  No  data  on 
its  stock  issues  is  available  other  I 
than  that  provided  in  the  will  and  | 
codicils.  Officials  thus  far  have 
declined  all  comment  except  for 
a  verbal  statement  by  attorneys 
confirming  reports  that  Miss  Da¬ 
vies  is  beneficiary  of  a  trust  fund 
composed  of  30.000  shares  of 
Hearst  Corporation  preferred. 
They  declared  she  is  entitled  to 
income  only,  the  principal  going 
to  Hearst’s  sons  upon  her  death. 

The  establishment  of  four  types 
of  Hearst  Corporation  stock  was 
described  in  Mr.  Hearst’s  seventh 
codicil,  dated  August  23,  1948, 
when  the  move  was  in  progress, 
and  in  the  last  codicil  March  28, 
1949,  when  he  referred  to  the 
completion  of  the  plan. 

In  the  seventh  codicil,  Mr. 
Hearst  noted  that  Hearst  Corpora¬ 
tion  then  had  outstanding  200,000 
shares  of  par  $50  preferred,  con¬ 
vertible  .share  for  share  into  com¬ 
mon  and  callable  at  $875.  The 
proposal  was  to  establish  class 
“A,”  “B”  and  “C”  preferreds  with 
$50  par  value,  with  “A”  and  “B” 
entitled  to  a  cumulative  dividend 
of  $5  yearly  and  an  $80  liquida¬ 
tion  value,  plus  dividends,  and 
“C”  to  have  the  same  dividend 
provision  but  be  entitled  to  $100 
in  event  of  liquidation.  Of  these 
three  preferreds,  only  “A”  would 
have  voting  privileges  while  “B,” 
“C”  and  common  stock  would 
have  no  voting  rights.  Only  “B" 
stock  was  to  have  conversion 
rights  either  to  “C”  stock  or  op¬ 
tionally,  to  common.  Mr.  Hearst 
said  he  anticipated  receipt,  from 
the  170,000  preferred  .shares  he 
then  held  or  would  acquire,  of  30,- 
000  “A”  and  60,000  shares  of  “C” 
preferred.  He  proposed  that  the^ 
“C”  stock  be  transferred  to  the 
family  trusts  to  meet  the  $6,000,- 
000  trust  bequest  to  his  wife. 

The  seventh  codicil  set  up  the 
requirement  for  13  trustees  with 
up  to  five  being  continuously  “ot 
my  issue,  of  legal  age  male  or 
female”  and  the  other  eight  being 
non-family  members  from  the  di¬ 
rectorates  of  Hearst  Corporations. 

■ 

Ad  Women  to  Convene 

The  Midwest  Inter-City  Confer¬ 
ence  of  Women’s  Advertising 
Clubs  will  be  held  in  Toledo  at 
the  Commodore  Perry  hotel  Oct. 
26-28. 
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Sports  Reporters 
Speed  Demons,  Too 


Sports  writers  have  their 
problems,  too.  .\1I  is  not  cheering 
crowds  and  colorful  hyperbole  for 
them.  Dowmright 
drudgery  is  re¬ 
quired  along  with 
Npeed  and  accu¬ 
racy  to  cover  a 
major  sports 
event. 

Gene  Ward, 
veteran  sports 
writer  for  the 
VfH'  York  Daily 
Sews,  who  cur¬ 
rently  is  writing 
Jimmy  Powers’ 


Ward 


column  during  Mr.  Powers’  vaca¬ 
tion,  described  the  background  of 
covering  a  major  fi^t  in  a  column 
in  the  News  entitled  “Ringside 
Seat”  on  Aug.  23. 

.Mr.  Ward,  who  has  been  with 
the  News  .sports  department  as  a 
fight,  racing,  tennis  and  basketball 
reporter  since  1935  (with  four 
years  out  for  Marine  Corps  ser¬ 
vice,  two  of  them  overseas  as  a 
Marine  Corps  combat  correspond¬ 
ent),  wrote  as  follows: 

«  •  * 

Initial  Story 

First  off,  a  boxing  writer  for 
a  morning  paper  must  prepare  an 
initial  story  to  be  carried  in  the 
early  editions,  for  the  News  goes 
to  press  at  7  P.  M.,  or  three  hours 
before  the  gladiators  climb  into 
the  ring.  So,  we  hie  ourselves 
down  to  the  weigh-in  for  perti¬ 
nent  material  such  as  weights,  fi¬ 
nal  statements,  deathless  pep-talk 
prose  from  boxing  commissioners 
and  a  last  look  at  the  fighting  trim 
of  the  pugilists. 

.\11  right,  your  early  piece  is 

Louis  Stork  Joins 
Editorial  Page  Staff 

Washington — Praised  in  a  let¬ 
ter  from  President  Truman  for 
“your  careful  reporting”  and  feted 
by  colleagues  and  government  of¬ 
ficials,  Louis  Stark,  dean  of  Amer¬ 
ica’s  labor  reporters,  has  left  Wash¬ 
ington  on  a  vacation  at  the  ter¬ 
mination  of  which  he  will  become 
a  member  of  the  New  York  Times 
editorial  page  staff. 

Stark  came  to  Washington  in 
1933  for  the  Times  and  reported 
the  development  of  labor-manage¬ 
ment  relations  from  the  birth  of 
the  Wagner  Act  and  NRA.  A  for¬ 
mer  teacher  who  entered  newspa¬ 
per  business  as  an  advertising 
writer,  turned  reporter  six  years 
later— in  1923 — and  specialized  in 
economics  and  labor.  He  won  a 
Pulitzer  Prip  in  1941.  The  Times 
has  been  his  only  newspaper  em¬ 
ployer. 


done,  but  Charley  Hoerter,  Frank 
.Adams  or  Mark  Dempsey  alw'ays 
can  be  depended  on  to  toss  some 
rewrite  your  way,  so  you  get  out 
to  dinner  sometime  between  six 
and  seven.  It  is  the  one  break  in 
a  13-hour  day  and  you’re  back  on 
the  job  at  the  Garden  by  nine  for 
interviews,  background  material 
and  general  hobnobbing  with 
managers,  trainers,  seconds,  etc., 
in  the  lobby  or  along  the  tunnel 
on  the  50th  Street  side  of  the 
Garden. 

At  ringside,  your  direct  tele¬ 
graph  wire  to  the  office  is  opened 
at  8:30,  Jimmy  Kronthal.  your 
crack-a-jack.  regular  Morse  sender 
on  your  end  and  Eddie  Shaw, 
third  member  of  the  team  on  the 
receiving  end  in  the  News  office. 
Maxim  and  Murphy  come  down 
the  aisles  to  their  corners.  Jim¬ 
my  alerts  the  News — “the  fighters 
are  in  the  ring.”  Meanwhile, 
Shaw,  on  the  other  end,  has 
moved  his  equipment  —  bug  and 
key — down  from  the  regular  News 
wire  room  to  a  special  glass-en¬ 
closed  cubby-hole  on  the  compos¬ 
ing  room  floor. 

Speed  and  Accuracy 

From  now  in  the  accent  is  on 
speed  and  accuracy,  a  meshing  of 
mental,  mechanical  and  electrical 
gears  from  the  moment  the  battle 
starts  until  Ivan  Annenberg’s 
drivers  whiz  away  from  the  News 
building,  with  ink-fresh  bundles 
of  papers  telling  you  the  five  W’s 
re  the  world’s  light  heavyweight 
championship. 

Jimmy  has  sent  in  your  early 
estimates  on  the  size  of  the  crowd 
and  gate  receipts;  also  the  names 
of  the  two  judges  and  the  referee. 
The  opening  bell,  and  you  go  to 
work  —  dictating  into  Jimmy’s 
shell-like  ear  the  word  picture  of 
the  battle  which  he,  in  .some  facile 
fashion,  re-forms  into  dot-and- 
dash  symbols  and  which  the 
equally  adept  Eddie  puts  back  into 
your  original  words  on  .sheets  of 
paper  in  the  News  composing 
room.  In  the  minute  between 
rounds,  you  keep  your  score  card, 
pencil  in  pertinent  punches, 
changes  of  tactics,  injuries  and  so 
forth. 

Headlines  and  bunk  leads  to 
cover  every  contingency  already 
are  in  type  and  awaiting  proper 
selection  once  the  verdict  is 
flashed.  From  the  time  of  the 
knockout  or  decision  until  the 
News  hits  the  street  consumes  on 
the  average  of  20  minutes.  It  has 
been  done  in  less. 

Knockout  Flash 

When  the  verdict  has  been 
flashed,  you  knock  out  a  fast  bul¬ 
letin  and  this  is  replated  into  the 
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LISTENING  IN  while  Col.  Chang,  chief  North  Korean  liaison  officer, 
talks  with  aide  are,  left  to  right:  Howard  Handleman,  INS;  Robert 
Tuckman,  .AP;  and  Peter  Kalischer,  U.P. 


paper  in  place  of  the  bunk  lead 
which  topped  your  round-by-round 
description.  Next  you  punch  out 
a  complete  sub  story — a  full 
wrap-up  on  the  fight — and  this  is 
substituted  for  all  the  bulletin  and 
round  -  by  -  round  material.  Once 
the  sub  has  been  cleared,  your 
day  is  done,  unless  the  desk  hap¬ 
pens  to  want  a  dressing  room 
story  or  is  unhappy  with  your  pol¬ 
ished  product. 

At  this  point  you  fans  must  be 
convinced  that  what  seemed  a 
glamorous  occupation  is  just  a  lot 
of  drudgery.  But  we’ll  let  you  in 
on  a  secret — when  the  thrill  is 
gone  we’ll  close  up  the  portable 
and  go  fishing. 

75,  Wears  ‘Longies' 

In  105  Temperature 

D.allas — J.  Phil  Appel,  a  .spry 
reporter  on  the  Dallas  Times  Her¬ 
ald,  walked  2'/2  miles  to  work, 
and  wore  his  long  underwear.  Just 
like  any  other  day. 

The  difference  was  that  it  was 
his  75th  birthday,  and  also  that 
it  was  an  August  day  on  which 
the  Dallas  tenvperature  touched 
105  degrees. 

But  “Phil”  argues  that  the  long 
underwear  (cotton)  keeps  him 
cool.  His  walking,  he  says,  helps 
keep  him  youthful. 

When  he  got  home  after  work, 
he  found  a  birthday  cake  and  7 
neckties  (one  for  each  day),  sur¬ 
prise  gifts  from  his  colleagues  on 
the  Times  Herald  business-page 
staff.  .Also,  a  news  broadcast  on 
Times  Herald’s  KRLD  made  Mr. 
Appel  the  “story  of  the  night.” 

Eden  the  Diplomat 
Handles  TV-Newsmen 

Chicago — Anthony  Eden,  Brit¬ 
ish  diplomat,  gave  Chicago  new.s- 
men  last  week  a  neat  demonstra¬ 
tion  of  diplomacy  in  action  when 
he  settled  a  feud  between  tele¬ 
vision  and  newspapermen  covering 
his  press  conference. 

TV  cameramen  had  lured  Mr. 
Eden  into  a  side  room  and  had 
started  filming  their  own  interview 
with  him,  while  newspaper  pho¬ 
tographers  and  reporters  with 


earlier  deadlines  waited  indig¬ 
nantly  outside. 

Suddenly,  the  television  crew 
blew  a  fuse  that  halted  their  op¬ 
erations.  Mr.  Eden,  aware  of  the 
waiting  newspapermen,  made  what 
Bill  Leonard,  Chicago  Tribune 
colunvnist,  described  as  “a  beam¬ 
ing  entrance  into  the  camp  of  the 
dissatisfied  journalists.” 

Mr.  Eden  suggested  photogra¬ 
phers  shoot  their  pictures  and  get 
it  over  with,  so  that  he  could 
“chat  with  his  friends  of  the  press 
without  the  distraction  of  popping 
bulbs.”  Even  after  the  flurry  of 
flashes  had  died  down,  one  cam¬ 
eraman  continued  to  shoot. 

Mr.  Eden  looked  at  him  quiz¬ 
zically  and  the  photographer  said: 
“At  least  we  didn’t  blow  all  the 
fuses.”  The  British  diplomat  made 
a  quick  recovery  in  good  Ameri¬ 
can  slang.  “O.K.,”  he  said,  and 
the  press  conference  continued  on 
an  amiable  note. 

Walkie-Talkie 
Solves  Problem 

Providence,  R.  I. — The  recent 
return  of  four  Atlantic  Fleet  de¬ 
stroyers  posed  quite  a  problem  for 
Journal-Hulletin  editors.  They  de¬ 
sired  to  print  a  complete  story  of 
the  arrival  of  the  seamen,  and 
do  so  as  quickly  as  possible,  es¬ 
pecially  to  reach  the  state’s  out¬ 
lying  districts.  Fifty  of  the  return¬ 
ing  servicemen  came  from  all  parts 
of  Rhode  Island. 

According  to  information  pro¬ 
vided  by  the  Navy,  the  warships 
were  scheduled  to  stop  briefly 
near  the  Brenton  Reef  lightship 
off  Newport  and  then  proceed  to 
the  Melville  base  for  welcoming 
ceremonies. 

The  Journal-Bulletin  took  the 
bull  by  the  horns.  The  newspa¬ 
pers  sent  a  reporter  and  camera- 
rrum  on  a  landing  ship  close  to 
the  lightship,  where  they  boarded 
one  of  the  destroyers.  The  news¬ 
man,  equipped  with  a  walkie- 
talkie  radio,  maintained  communi¬ 
cation  with  another  reporter  in  a 
radio-equipped  car  on  shore.  Thus 
the  story  went  rapidly  from  the 
warship  to  the  car  to  the  news¬ 
room  in  Providence. 
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continued  from  page  7 

The  majority  opinion  makes  it 
plain  that  that  part  of  the  plan 
of  the  conspiracy  centering  around 
the  use  of  newspapers  and  other 
means  of  publication  was  one  of 
the  ingredients  about  which  the 
government,  in  self-protection,  has 
a  right  to  show  concern.  The 
over-all  philosophy  of  the  ma¬ 
jority  opinion  is  that  the  govern¬ 
ment  is  under  no  obligation  to 
stretch  freedom  of  the  press  to  the 
point  at  which  that  freedom  may 
become  part  of  an  armed  internal 
attack  which,  in  the  end,  would 
destroy  that  very  freedom. 

It  is  the  old  question  of  how 
far  should  authority  go  to  protect 
liberty.  Newspapermen  should 
carefully  watch  the  evidence  in 
the  upcoming  trial.  Will  the 
evidence  prove  that  the  Commu¬ 
nists  were  guilty  of  teaching  and 
advocating  the  duty  and  necessity 
of  destroying  our  government  by 
force  and  violence?  Have  direc¬ 
tives  been  issued  and  circulated 
for  the  organization  of  clubs,  of 
district  and  state  units,  of  schools 
and  classes  and  of  plans  to  go 
underground  in  the  event  of  an 
emergency,  as  the  indictment 
states?  Have  some  of  the  de¬ 
fendants  participated  in  party 
classes  and  meetings  on  revolu¬ 
tion?  Have  they  burrowed  into 
the  auto  industry?  Have  they 
used  the  mails?  These  are  all 
enumerated  in  the  new  indictment. 

It  was  likely  that  your  question 
will  influence  our  newspapers  to 
examine  the  evidence  with  great 
care.  In  that  examination.  Amer¬ 
ican  editors  will  certainly  keep  in 
mind  that  if  it  should  ever  happen 
that  their  jobs  were  taken  over  by 
party  editors  imported  from  Rus¬ 
sia,  there  would  be  little  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  anybody  to  raise  any 
questions  about  the  First  Amend¬ 
ment,  either  in  print  or  in  the 
Supreme  Court. 

Erwin  D.  Canham,  editor, 
Christian  Science  Monitor: 

I  believe  the  government  was 
entirely  right  in  prosecuting  the 
various  Communists,  even  though 
some  of  them  were  newspaper 
men.  The  indictment  was  exact. 

But  1  further  feel  it  would  be 
possible  for  an  arbitrary  govern¬ 
ment  to  use  this  same  technique 
against  legitimate  newspaper  men. 
Our  government  is  not  going  to  do 
that  as  long  as  we  remain  vigilant. 

Our  security  depends  not  mere¬ 
ly  on  the  wording  of  the  First 
Amendment,  but  on  our  alertness 
in  detecting  and  preventing  abuses 
of  it.  The  First  Amendment  is 
just  as  good  as  the  will  of  news¬ 
paper  men  and  of  the  public  gen¬ 
erally  to  enforce  and  respect  it. 

Thus  I  am  not  disturbed  at 
these  indictments,  but  I  fully  rec¬ 
ognize  the  same  processes  could 
be  used  abusively.  I  do  not  think 
the  indictments  are  a  precedent 
making  this  abuse  necessarily 
more  likely. 


Sevellon  Brown,  editor  and  pub¬ 
lisher,  Providence  Journal  and 
Evening  Bulletin: 

I  see  no  infringement  of  the 
constitutional  guarantee  of  press 
freedom  in  the  wording  in  point 
six  and  seven  of  the  indictment 
of  the  21  “second  string”  Com¬ 
munist  leaders. 

If  the  conspiracy  itself  consti¬ 
tutes  an  indictable  offense  (and  I 
think  it  does),  the  conspiracy  to 
teach  and  advocate  the  duty  and 
necessity  of  overthrowing  and 
destroying  the  government  of  the 
United  States  by  force  and  violence 
by  the  publication  and  circulation 
of  newspaper  or  other  article 
must  be  considered  equally  an  in¬ 
dictable  offense. 

Virginius  Dabney,  editor,  Rich¬ 
mond  (Va.)  Tinies-Dispatch: 

I  have  reached  the  following 
conclusions,  in  response  to  your 
query: 

If  the  conviction  of  the  11  top 
Communist  leaders,  under  the 
Smith  Act,  was  upheld  by  a  6- 
to-2  vote  of  the  Supreme  Court 
as  not  in  conflict  with  the  First 
Amendment  to  the  Constitution,  it 
does  not  seem  to  me  that  the  new 
indictment  will  be  held  to  violate 
that  amendment. 

The  case  involving  the  1 1  lead¬ 
ers  is  considered  by  some  to  be  in 
conflict  with  the  First  Amendment 
because  of  its  seeming  denial  of 
freedom  of  speech.  The  court 
held  otherwise  by  a  sizeable  ma¬ 
jority.  It  appears  probable,  then, 
that  the  court  will  return  a  similar 
finding  with  respect  to  freedom  of 
the  press,  as  involved  in  the  in¬ 
dictment  of  the  second  batch  of 
leaders. 

Freedom  of  speech  and  free¬ 
dom  of  the  press  are  mentioned 
together,  of  course,  in  the  First 
Amendment,  which  says  “Congress 
shall  make  no  law  .  .  .  abridging 
the  freedom  of  speech  or  of  the 
press.”  If  the  court  failed  to 
discern  any  threat  to  freedom  of 
speech  in  the  Smith  Act,  as  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  first  group  of  de¬ 
fendants — and  I  think  the  ma¬ 
jority  of  the  court  were  right  in 
taking  that  position — it  seems 
probable  that  they  will  take  the 
same  position  in  the  second  case, 
if  and  when  it  comes  before  them 
for  review. 

John  H.  Crider,  editor-in-chief, 
Boston  Herald: 

I  do  not  think  the  language  of 
points  6  and  7  of  the  indictment 
constitutes  a  threat  to  press  free¬ 
dom  provided  its  application  is 
left  in  the  hands  of  our  courts.  It 
could  be  tyrannical  if  the  Execu¬ 
tive  Department  of  the  Federal 
Government  was  to  apply  it. 

The  exceptional  words  in  the 
sections  referred  to  are  “by  force 
and  violence.”  It  is  one  thing  to 
advocate  changing  our  govern¬ 
ment  by  Constitutional  means.  I 
do  it  in  my  own  paper  most  of  the 
time.  But  it  is  quite  another  to 


urge  its  overthrow  “by  force  and 
violence.” 

I  would  make  still  another  dis¬ 
tinction.  It  was  one  thing  to  urge 
overthrow  of  our  government 
even  “by  force  and  violence”  in 
the  days  when  such  advocacy  had 
no  connection  with  a  great  rival 
foreign  power.  It  is  something 
very  much  more  sinister  when 
practically  the  only  advocates  of 
such  use  of  force  and  violence 
are  agents  of  a  great  foreign 
power  which  is  dedicated  to  de¬ 
struction  of  our  system  of  govern¬ 
ment.  Since  that  pjower  makes 
no  secret  of  its  intent  to  effect 
such  destruction  through  “Trojan 
horse”  methods,  I  think  it  becomes 
clear  that  the  advocacy  denounced 
in  the  indictment  constitutes  what 
the  late  Mr.  Justice  Holmes  de¬ 
scribed  as  “a  clear  and  present 
danger.” 

To  guard  against  such,  the 
protection  of  the  First  ,\mend- 
ment  should  most  certainly  be 
waived. 

In  relying  as  I  do  upon  our 
courts  to  apply  this  doctrine  with¬ 
out  interference  with  legitimate 
freedom  of  the  press,  I  am  not 
unmindful  of  the  danger  inherent 
in  the  one-party  complexion  of 
our  Federal  court  system.  It  is 
one  of  the  most  costly  penalties 
we  pay  for  almost  20  years  of  a 
single  party’s  domination  of  the 
Executive  Department.  But  our 
Constitution,  which  permits  this 
to  happen,  also  provided  a  rem¬ 
edy. 

The  people  are  left  to  choose 
for  how  long  they  want  their 
justice  as  well  as  their  executive 
of  one-party  caste.  I  have  faith 
that  in  due  time  the  people  will 
apply  the  remedy. 

L.  D.  Hotchkiss,  editor,  I.os  An¬ 
geles  Times: 

It  would  seem  we  are  looking 
for  burglars  under  the  bed  in  this 
matter. 

If  a  newspaper  publishes  an 
editorial  clearly  inciting  a  riot 
or  lynching,  no  reasonable  man 
would  let  that  publication  hide 
behind  the  First  Amendment. 

Justice  Holmes  said  in  the 
World  War  I  Socialist  case  that 
a  person  who  leaps  up  and  yells 
“Fire”  in  a  crowded  theater  could 
hardly  defend  his  action  on  the 
ground  of  his  guaranteed  right  of 
free  speech. 

The  “clear  and  present  danger” 
doctrine  enunciated  by  the  Su¬ 
preme  Court  some  years  ago 
seems,  in  our  opinion,  to  cover 
the  case  in  question  clearly. 

True,  there  may  come  a  time 
when  Communists  may  be  harm¬ 
less  and  should  he  permitted  to 
sound  off  to  their  hearts’  content, 
but  that  time  is  not  now  when 
everyone  knows  what  they  advo¬ 
cate  contains  a  clear  and  present 
danger  to  the  United  States  and 
whether  they  sound  off  on  soap 
boxes  or  in  publications  makes 
little  difference. 

EDITOR  &  PU 


Manchester  Boddy,  editor-b- 
chief  and  publisher,  Los  Angeles 
Daily  News: 

I  will  quote  from  that  section  of 
the  Smith  Act  which  is  applicable 
in  this  instance  and  then  give  you 
my  opinion  concerning  same: 

“It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any 
person  to  knowingly  or  willfully 
advocate,  abet,  advise  or  teach 
the  duty,  necessity,  desirability  or 
propriety  of  overthrowing  or  de¬ 
stroying  any  government  in  the 
United  States  by  force  or  violence 
or  by  assassination  of  any  officer 
of  any  such  government.” 

In  my  opinion  the  words  in  this 
act  that  save  it  from  being  a  vio¬ 
lation  of  the  First  Amendment 
are  those  four  as  follows:  “by 
force  or  violence.” 

There  appears  to  be  nothing  in 
the  act  that  would  prohibit  any 
newspaper  or  person  to  advocate 
a  change  in  form  of  the  United 
States  Government  as  long  as  that 
change  is  made  by  the  electorate. 

■ 

“Weekend"  Magazine 
Starts  Sept.  8 

Montreal,  Que. — ^The  Montreal 
Standard’s  Weekend  Magazine 
starts  Sept.  8.  (E&P,  March  24, 
page  50.)  The  following  newspa¬ 
pers  will  carry  it  on  that  date: 
Kingston  (Ont.)  Whig-Standard; 
Peterborough  (Ont.)  Examiner; 
Montreal  Standard;  Toronto  Tele¬ 
gram;  St.  John  (N.  B.)  Telegraph- 
Journal  and  Evening  Times-Globe; 
Moncton  (N.  B.)  Times  and 
Transcript,  and  the  Vancouver 
Sun. 

To  date  the  following  newspa¬ 
pers  have  decided  to  include  the 
Weekend  Magazine  starting  Jan. 
5,  1952:  Timmins  (Ont.)  Daily 
Press;  Kirkland  Lake  (Ont.) 
Northern  Daily  News;  Moose  Jaw 
(Sask.)  Times-Herald;  Port  Ar¬ 
thur  (Ont.)  News  -  Chronicle; 
Prince  Albert  (Alb.)  Daily  Her¬ 
ald;  and  the  Quebec  Chronicle- 
Telegraph. 

The  new  magazine  is  a  combi¬ 
nation  of  the  roto  and  magazine 
sections  of  the  Standard. 

■ 

Dean  of  Conn. 
Newsmen  Dies  at  81 

Hartford,  Conn.  —  Thomas 
Ferguson,  81,  publisher  of  the 
Manchester  (Conn.)  Evening  Her-^ 
aid,  dean  of  Connecticut  daily 
newspaper  publishers,  died  Wed¬ 
nesday  night  at  the  Manchester 
Memorial  Hospital.  He  had  en¬ 
tered  the  hospital  only  Tuesday 
for  treatment  of  a  gall  bladder 
condition.  Ferguson  started  work 
with  the  Herald  as  a  printers 
devil  more  than  sixty  years  ago. 
In  1924,  he  took  over  the  man¬ 
agement. 

Survivors  include  a  son,  Ronald 
Hall  Ferguson,  managing  editor; 
and  two  grandsons,  Thomas  Free¬ 
land  Ferguson  and  Walter  Ronald 
Ferguson,  both  now  active  in  the 
afternoon  daily’s  organization. 

1 L I  S  H  E  R  for  September  1,  1951 
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Free  Press  Not 
Editor's  Cloak/ 
Replies  Clarvoe 


Richmond  and  Connelly  and  that  Union  Printers  freezing  was  “contrary  to  the  ex- 

of  Zengcr,  he  declared.  ju  k-j  press  provisions  of  the  price  con- 

“But  just  as  racketeers  hate  to  l^CIUa  Xiearst  lOr  iuO  trol  law.”  The  resolution  asking 
have  their  pictures  in  the  newspa-  San  Francisco — -A  resolution  draft  deferments  for  apprentices 
pers,  so  do  politicians  hate  to  have  expressing  “its  genuine  sorrow  in  “in  all  trades”  was  rejected  by 

their  act  commented  upon  critic-  the  passing  of  William  Randolph  delegates  who  reversed  the  18-1 

ally  by  the  newspapers.  The  shut-  Hearst”  and  extending  sympathy  majority  report  of  the  Committee 

down  of  La  Prensa  in  Argentina  to  the  family  was  voted  recently  on  Apprentices.  A.  H.  Becker,  of 

is  a  perfect  case  in  point,”  asserted  by  San  Francisco  Local  21,  ITU.  Jersey  City,  N.  J.,  expressed  sen- 
Mr.  Watson.  Noting  that  “without  fanfare  or  timents  of  the  union  when  he  de- 

But  Senor  Paz  is  a  patriot  who  Publicity,  Mr.  Hearst,  over  a  long  dared  “we  don’t  want  to  advocate 
nri  line,  renlied  V^^rs  provided  old  age  draft  dodging.” 


S/tN  Francisco — An  appeal  on 
behalf  of  two  California  editors 
who  were  arrested  was  printed 
and  answered  on  the  editorial 

page  of  the  San  ^ronci^o  News  ^ 

here  by  Frank  A.  Clam)e,  _editOT.  a^r^oc.  La  Prensa  was 


The  plea  was  from  Morris  Wat¬ 
son,  a  veteran  newspaperman  here 
who  now  edits  the  Dispatcher,  of¬ 
ficial  newspaper  of  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Longshoremen’s  &  Ware¬ 
housemen’s  Union.  Similar  appeals 
were  sent  elsewhere,  and  the  letter 
to  the  News  was  addressed  to 
“Fellow  Publishers,  Editors  and 
Newspapermen.” 

“If  one  editor  can  be  arrested 
for  criticizing  government  policies 
and  authorities,  then  cannot  other 
editors  be  arrested?”  Mr.  Watson 


closed  “in  the  same  manner  and 
for  the  same  purpose  which  the 
lords  of  the  Kremlin  would  adopt 
in  the  U.  S.  if  their  Communist 
took,  pretending  to  be  Americans, 
could  gain  control.” 

Press  Freedom  Not  the  Issue 
And  in  reply  to  Mr.  Watson’s 
declaration  that  he  feels  the  threat 
to  a  free  press  is  “real  and  immi¬ 
nent,”  and  his  urging  that  news¬ 
papers  print  the  Smith  Act  dissent 
of  Justices  Douglas  and  Black, 


security  for  a  number  of  mem¬ 
bers,”  the  union  resolution  pointed 
out  Mr.  Hearst  was  its  last  sur¬ 
viving  honorary  member.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  he  and  also  his  father  “ma¬ 
terially  assisted”  No.  21  in  its 
early  day  efforts  to  bring  about 
unionization  of  other  newspapers 
and  commercial  shops  in  San 
Francisco,  and  Mr.  Hearst’s  revo¬ 
lutionary  innovations  in  the  indus¬ 
try  created  thousands  of  jobs,  the 
resolution  stated. 


asked,  citing  the  arrest  of  A1  Rich-  Mr.  Clarvoe  retorted  the  News  ITU  Backs  Lobor  Daily 


mood,  executive  editor.  Daily 
People’s  World,  San  Francisco, 
and  Philip  M.  Connelly,  the  Daily 
People’s  World’s  Southern  Cali¬ 
fornia  editor. 

Not  a  ‘Cloak’ 

Mr.  Clarvoe  replied  that  he 
docs  not  believe  the  First  Amend¬ 
ment  to  the  Constitution  “was  de¬ 
signed  as  an  inviolable  cloak  for 
editors.  If  this  were  so,  any  trait¬ 
orous  blackguard  might  find  the 
money  to  set  up  a  press  and  pub¬ 
lish  a  self  styled  ‘newspaper.’  ” 

Mr.  Watson  expressed  his  con¬ 
cern  with  preservation  of  the  free 
press,  and  Mr.  Clarvoe  replied 
that  “the  editors  you  defend  were 
arrested  because  they  are  believed 
by  l^al  authority  to  be  Commu¬ 
nists  engaged  in  a  conspiracy  to 
overthrow  the  Government  of  the 
U.  S.  by  force  and  violence. 

“Their  personal  guilt  is  for  the 
courts  to  decide,  and  it  is  signifi¬ 
cant,  in  the  light  of  your  argu¬ 
ment,  that  their  publication  has 
not  been  suppressed,  and  there  has  t?  •  wt 
been  no  interference  with  the  N©WSni©n 

campaign  for  funds  to  keep  it  Visit  th©  U.  S. 
alive,”  the  News  editor  stressed. 

The  labor  editor  quoted  the  St. 

Louis  Post  Dispatch  on  the  Su¬ 
preme  Court  decision  in  upholding 
the  Smith  Act,  which  noted  that 
“never  before  has  such  a  restric¬ 
tion  been  placed  on  the  right  to 
hold  opinions  and  express  them 
in  the  USA.” 

Mr.  Watson  also  pointed  to 
constant  struggles  to  maintain  the 
free  press,  observing  that  John 
Peter  Zenger  “criticized  the  gov¬ 
ernor  of  New  York  and  was 
thrown  into  jail  for  doing  it,”  and 
that  ever  since  the  press  has  ral¬ 
lied  to  protect  the  right  to  criti¬ 
cize. 

No  Parallel  with  Zenger 
Zenger’s  arrest  came  on  a  spe- 


had  printed  that  dissent,  adding: 

“It  is  one  thing  for  an  editor  to 
be  critical  of  practices  under  that 
government,  to  urge  changes  .  .  . 
and  to  take  his  inspiration  from 
the  wellspring  of  liberty.  It  is 
quite  another  for  a  man  to  call 
himself  an  editor  and  draw  his  in¬ 
spiration  .  .  .  from  a  ‘party  line’ 
originating  in  an  alien  concept 
which  denies  the  very  things  our 
Constitution  guarantees. 

“The  ‘loyal  opposition’  seeks  a 
solution,  seeks  progress,  seeks  re¬ 
dress  and  correction  with  stability. 
The  Communist,  whether  he  calls 
himself  editor,  party  organizer  or 
whatever,  seeks  no  solution  except 
Moscow’s  terms;  not  progress,  but 
retrogression;  not  redress  .  .  .  but 
continued  turmoil;  and  chaos 
rather  than  stability.  .  .  .  You  call 
Communistic  opinion  ‘radical.’  It 
is  nothing  of  the  sort.  It  is  reac¬ 
tionary. 

“Freedom  of  the  press  is  not  the 
issue.” 


Washington  —  Several  foreign 
newsmen  are  among  the  list  of 
visitors  to  the  United  States  from 
other  countries  under  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  State’s  Exchange  of  Per¬ 
sons  Program.  They  include: 

George  Hamers,  sub-editor  for 
international  affairs  of  the  Flem¬ 
ish  newspaper,  Vooruit,  Ghent, 
Belgium.  From  1941  until  1944, 
Mr.  Hamers  was  managing  editor 
of  Vrij,  the  Flemish  edition  of  the 
famous  Belgian  underground  news¬ 
paper,  La  Libre  Belgique. 

Nil  wan  Pinthong,  editor  of  Satri 
Sarn  Woman’s  Magazine,  and  di¬ 
rector  of  the  Satri  Sarn  Printing 
Company,  Ltd.,  Bangkok.  Thai¬ 
land. 

E.  Anton  Malga,  political  cor- 


continued  from  page  12 

C.  G.  Sparkman  in  his  proposal 
that  the  disputed  jurisdictional 
section  be  deleted  and  referred  to 
the  membership  at  large  for  an¬ 
other  vote. 

Delegate  John  J.  Slack,  of  Al¬ 
bany,  N.  Y.  in  defending  the  pres¬ 
ent  union  law  said  it  was  not  a 
threat  to  the  printing  trade  and 
declared  “when  the  issue  was  being 
debated  by  the  membership  that 
Editor  &  Publisher  was  in  its 
glory  .  .  .  assisted  by  hatchet  men 
within  the  union.”  He  also  said 
that  the  measure  meant  no  inten¬ 
tion  of  stepping  in  to  raid,  “it’s 
merely  a  protective  measure.” 
The  jurisdictional  provision  was 
also  defended  by  Randolph. 

So-called  political  organizations 
within  the  ITU  was  the  target  of 
John  A.  Parker,  of  Cleveland,  who 
displayed  and  distributed  two 
pamphlets  on  the  convention  floor 
— one  was  the  product  of  the  Pro¬ 
gressives,  while  the  other  was 
signed  by  the  Independents.  He 
suggested  delegates  no  longer  be 
required  to  swear  that  they  did 
not  belong  to  an  organization 
“the  intent  and  purpose  of  which 
is  the  selection  or  election  of  any 
officer  or  officers.”  He  said  that 
“we  should  be  honest  with  our¬ 
selves  and  delete  that.”  Parker’s 
proposition  was  reported  unfav¬ 
orably  by  the  committee  on  mor¬ 
als  and  was  defeated. 

A  proposal  to  provide  pensions 
for  employes  of  the  union  was 
also  rejected  by  the  delegates. 
President  Randolph,  who  .said  that 
he  had  favored  a  similar  proposal 
at  the  union’s  convention  at  Oak¬ 
land,  pointed  out  that  the  ITU’s 
membership  had  rejected  the  sug¬ 
gestion  in  a  referendum  vote 
which  followed. 

A  resolution  urging  the  end  of 


rial  warrant  from  the  governor’s  respondent  for  the  Afrikaans-lan-  wage  freezing  in  any  industry  not 
council  after  the  grand  jury  had 
refused  to  indict  him  on  a  charge 
of  libelling  Governor  Cosby,  re¬ 
plied  Mr.  Clarvoe.  There  is  no 
similarity  between  the  case  of 
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guage  newspapers.  Die  Burger, 
Capetown;  Die  Transvaler,  Jo¬ 
hannesburg;  and  Die  Volkshlad, 
Bloemfontein,  Union  of  South 
Africa. 


covered  by  price  control  •  was 
passed.  The  resolution,  protest¬ 
ing  the  freezing  of  wages,  par¬ 
ticularly  in  the  printing  and  pub¬ 
lishing  world,  contended  such 


dodging.' 

The  union  passed  a  resolution 
asking  ITU  officers  to  urge  the 
governments  of  the  United  States 
and  Canada  to  take  effective  steps 
to  alleviate  and  correct  the  dis¬ 
astrous  newsprint  shortage.” 

The  union  also  urged  Con¬ 
gressional  approval  of  the  Mis¬ 
souri  Valley  Authority  as  a  flood 
control  measure  and  turned  down 
a  proposal  to  create  a  joint  de¬ 
fense  fund  with  the  United  Mine 
Workers  and  other  unions  for 
strike  benefits  and  legal  defense. 

Other  Resolutions 
Delegates  also  renewed  an  invi¬ 
tation  to  the  Anoalgamated  Lith¬ 
ographers  of  America  to  affiliate 
with  the  ITU;  called  on  President 
Truman  to  insist  that  the  Federal 
Reserve  Bank  resume  support  of 
all  United  States  bonds  “to  the 
extent  necessary  to  maintain  their 
market  value  at  par”;  raised  union 
allowances  to  residents  of  the 
Union  Printers  Home  from  $1  to 
$2  a  week  each;  protested  VA 
regulation  which  denies  payment 
of  subsistence  to  veterans  serving 
apprenticeships  as  printers;  urged 
Congressional  action  to  amend  the 
Social  Security  law  reducing  the 
retirement  age  of  men  and 
women  from  65  to  60;  requested 
AFL  officials  to  use  every  pos¬ 
sible  means  to  preserve  the  Labor 
Unity  Committee  “for  united  ef¬ 
fort  on  behalf  of  all  labor”;  called 
on  ITU  locals  to  affiliate  with 
state  federations  of  labor;  urged 
ITU  locals  to  enlarge  their  efforts 
in  cooperating  with  allied  crafts; 
asked  locals  to  “use  all  honorable 
means”  to  bring  all  mailers  into 
the  ITU. 

Candidates  selected  by  the  In¬ 
dependent  Party  to  oppose  the 
ITU  administrative  heads  at  a 
national  election  to  be  held  next 
May,  include:  C.  G.  Sparkman, 
Detroit,  for  president;  John  R. 
Evans,  Washington,  D.  C.,  first 
vicepresident;  William  Gill,  Kansas 
City,  second  vicepresident;  George 
N.  Bante,  Chicago,  Ill.,  secretary- 
treasurer;  while  a  third  vicepresi¬ 
dent  candidate  will  be  selected 
“in  a  few  weeks.” 

The  next  ITU  convention  will 
be  held  in  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

a 

Rais©  Carri©r  Rat©s 

Washington  —  Carrier  -  deliv¬ 
ered  subscription  rates  for  the 
Washington  Evening  Star  have 
been  boosted,  effective  Sept.  1. 
Single  copy  prices  for  daily  and 
Sunday  remain  unchanged  but 
monthly  rates  on  evening  and 
Sunday  go  from  $1.50  to  $1.75, 
and  the  monthly  rate  on  evening 
from  $1.10  to  $1.30. 
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10,000  Visit 
New  Plant  of 
Sentinel-Star 

Orlando,  Fla.  —  The  Orlando 
Sentinel-Star  held  open  house  on 
Aug.  26,  and  over  10,000  visitors 
crowded  in  to  inspect  the  news¬ 
papers’  new  $300,000  air-condi¬ 
tioned  plant. 

.\11  visitors  were  provided  with 
free  orange  juice,  free  azaleas, 
and  mu>ic,  and  were  guided 
through  the  building  to  see  all 
steps  in  the  production  of  the 
morning  and  evening  dailies. 
Scheduled  conducted  tours  had  to 
be  abandoned  because  of  the  over¬ 
flow  crowd. 

First  guests  were  greeted  at  the 
new  building's  “magic  carpet” 
doors  by  Marcia  and  Dorris  An¬ 
dersen,  daughters  of  Publisher 
Martin  Andersen  and  co-owners 
of  the  building.  Doors  were 
opened  ahead  of  schedule  to  ac¬ 
commodate  the  waiting  visitors. 

Among  the  guests  present  were 


comic  strip  artist  Frank  King,  the 
creator  of  “Gasoline  Alley,”  and 
his  assistant.  Bill  Perry,  who  does 
the  Sunday  “Gasoline  Alley”  page. 
(See  picture  on  Syndicate  page.) 

The  tours  were  part  of  Open 
House  Week,  sponsored  by  the 
Orlando  Retail  Merchants  Asso¬ 
ciation. 

■ 

Bureau,  Nurserymen 
Release  Ad  Primer 

A  new  primer  on  advertising 
for  retail  nurserymen,  jointly  pre¬ 
pared  by  the  .\merican  .Associa¬ 
tion  of  Nurserymen  and  the  re¬ 
tail  division.  Bureau  of  Advertis¬ 
ing,  .AN PA,  will  be  mailed  this 
week  to  1.500  retail  nurseries  and 
some  1.000  daily  newspapers. 

Entitled,  “How  to  Grow  Cus¬ 
tomers  for  Nursery  Products,”  the 
primer  has  been  designed  to  help 
nurserymen  realize  the  four-point 
objective  of  increasing  volume, 
improving  merchandising  tech¬ 
niques,  getting  bigger  returns  from 
advertising  investments,  and  mak¬ 
ing  more  profit. 


THE  ADS  THAT  DO  THESE  JOBS: 


Sell  or  locate  all  types  ot  printing  equipment,  supplies  and 
service;  sell  or  locate  dally  or  weekly  newspapers,  trade  Journals, 
news  magazines,  country  shoppers,  etc.;  sell  or  locate  circulation 
building  features,  cartoons;  sell  or  locate  advertising  promotion 
services;  and  of  course  the  far-reaching  contact  with  competent 
personnel  and  finding  that  new  opportunly  for  you  .  .  . 


2 

3 

4  and  over  .40 

Situation  Wanted  Ads  payable 
in  advance. 


AIJ.  trrHER  CLASSIFICATIONS 
Insertions  Line  Rate 

1  $1.00 

2  .96 

3  .90 

4  and  over  .86 

Inquire  for  26  and  52  time  rates. 
Charge  Orders  Accepted. 


RATES — consecutive  Insertions — S  line  minimum. 

8ITCATION8  WANTED 
Insertions  Line  Rate 

1  .$66 


ADVERTISING  AGENCIES  charged  at  our  National  Classified  rate 
less  commission.  (Inquire  for  rates.) 


Count  30  units  per  line  (add  1  line  for  Box  Information).  No 
abbreviations.  Add  15c  for  box  service.  Replies  mailed  dally. 
Box  holders'  Identities  held  In  strictest  confidence.  Deadline 
Wednesday  at  2  PJd.  (After  last  Mall). 


EDITOR  &  PUBIilSHER  reserves  the  right  to  edit  all  copy. 


.Editor  &  Pubiishor  Classified  Dept. 
Times  Tower,  New  York  18,  N.  Y.  BRyant  9-3052 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 
_ Newspaper  Brokers _ 

CALIFORNIA  DAILIES,  WEEKLIES 
J.  A.  Snyder,  3570  Prances  Avenue 

_ Venice,  California _ 

JACK  R.  LYDDON 
1016  Baltimore 

K.ANSAS  CITY  6,  MISSOURI 

MAY  BROTHERS,  Binghamton,  N.  T. 
Established  1914.  Newspapers  bought 
and  sold  without  publicity. _ 

PACIFIC  OOtAST,  sound  investments 
in  good  newspaper  properties.  J.  R. 
Gabbert,  3937  Oronge,  Riverside.  Cal. 

FOR  31  YBAR^i — ^We  have  dealt  in 
nothing  hut  newspapers.  Nation  wide. 
Honest  service  to  both  hnyer  and 
seller. 

LEN  PEIGHNBR  AGENCY 
Box  192 _ Mt.  Pleasant.  Michigan 

FOB  better  new^aper  properties. 
Good  selection  dailies,  weeklies. 

ODETT  A  ODETT,  Brokers 
P.  O.  Box  527,  San  Fernando,  Oalif. 
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AN”VOlJNCEMENTS 
Newspaper  Brokers 

D.UL1ES  OK  w»;eklies 
Ray  E.  Mohler  &  Associates 

312  Boston  Bldg. _ Denver,  Colo. 

★★  We  are  not  as  much  interested  in 
sales  as  in  .satisfaction.  Arthur  5Y. 
Slypes.  625  Market  St.,  San  Francisco 
.5.  Calif. 

FROSPatOUS  Iowa,  Nebraska,  South 
Dakota  Newspapers.  Herman  Koch, 
2610  Nabraaka  St,,  Sioux  City,  Iowa. 
CONFIDENTIAL  INFORMATION 
Daily  Newspaper  Properties. 

W.  H.  Glover  Co.,  Ventnra,  California. 
DALLIES  AND  VVBBKLIES,  southern 
and  southwestern  states  only.  J.  R. 
Manley  &  Co..  2013  Republic  Bank 
Bide..  Dallas.  Texss. 

Newspaper  Counselors 

PERSONNEL  PROBLEMS  are  some¬ 
times  tough.  We  help  fit  superior  peo¬ 
ple  into  superior  jobs.  Correspondence 
invited.  PUBLISHERS  SERVICE 
P.  O.  Box  3132.  Greensboro,  N.  C. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 
_ Newspaper  Appraisers _ 

NEWSPAPER  .APPRAISALS 
MAY  BROTHHRS 
Binghaiutun,  N.  Y. 

newspaper  valuations 

Tax  and  all  other  purposes. 

A.  S.  VAN  BENTHUYSEN 
446  Ocean  Avenue,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y 

_ Publications  for  Sale _ 

DAILIES)  FUK  ^ALE:  Nansas  $40, 
OOU;  Mississippi  $75,000;  Colorado 
$65,000;  Nebraska  $85,000;  Arkansas 
$110,000:  also  others  and  many  week¬ 
lies.  Bailey-Krehbiel  Newspaper  Serv- 

ice.  Box  396,  Salina,  Kansas. _ 

CALIFORNIA  WEEKLY.  City  of 
6.000  population.  35  miles  from  Los 
-Angeles.  Gross  $40,000.  Ray  Camp- 
hell,  4101  W.  3rd  St,,  Los  .Angeles, 
LE.ASE  OR  SELL.  Growing  weekly 
paper  in  Middle  AVest.  Good  office 
but  no  plant.  Paper  will  net  owner 
.$5,500  to  $7,000  first  year.  Takes 
$1,000  to  swing  deal.  Larry  Towe 
Agency.  1807  S.  Shore.  Hcillaiid.  .Mirli. 
POTENTIAL  SEMI  WEEKLY  in  N. 
Illinois  county  seat.  Now  2-paper 
town.  Stronger  paper  for  sale.  Has 
growing  sub  list,  support  of  town. 
Place  itself  has  new  industries,  new 
stores;  starting  to  grow  fast.  Please 
tell  about  yourself  in  first  letter. 
Larry  Towe  -Agency,  1807  S.  Shore, 

Holland,  Michigan. _ 

TWO  old  and  well  established  metro¬ 
politan  New  York  weeklies.  Paid  cir¬ 
culation.  Net  publishers  $10,000  an¬ 
nually.  No  plant,  low  cost  photo-offset 
printing  contract.  Publishers  have 
other  interest  which  conflict.  Will  sell 
for  $30,000,  terms.  Box  2644  Editor 

&  Publisher. _ 

C.ALIFORNI.A — Semi-weekly.  Grossing 
about  $75,000.  Fully  equipped  shop 
with  complete  engraving  plant.  County 
seat.  .Asking  $60,000  with  $18,000 
down.  .Tack  L.  Stoll  &  Associates,  4958 
Melrose  Ave..  Los  Angeles  29,  Calif. 

Publications  Wanted 


UP  TO  $500,000  DAILY 
Replies  Absolutely  Confidential 
JACK  R.  LYDDON 

1016  Baltimore,  Kansas  City  6,  Mo. 
HARD-HITTING,  capable  publisher 
wants  to  lease  (with  option  to  buy) 
small  or  medium-sized  daily  newspaper. 
South,  Southeast  or  Southwest  pre¬ 
ferred.  Best  of  references.  All  replies 
in  confidence.  Write  Box  2834,  Editor 

&  Publisher, _ 

NORTHEASTERN  weekly  wanted,  pre¬ 
ferably  in  Connecticut.  Up  to  $8,000 
cash.  Box  2830,  Editor  &  Publisher. 
PURCHASE  part  inlen-st  in  trade  puh- 
lieation(s)  with  good  potential  by 
experienced  young  man.  Submit  de¬ 
tails — Must  stand  investigation.  New 
York  area.  Box  2836.  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


Cartoons  —  Features 


THE  W.AUKEGAN  News-Sun  has  re¬ 
newed  for  the  Religions  Spotlight 
oddity  cartoon.  Write  for  proofs  to 
Midwest  Syndicate.  334  St.  Charles 
Street.  Elgin.  Illinois. 


Promotion  Service* 


NEW  BOOK  GIVES  KEYS  TO 
MORE  REAL  ESTATE  LINAGE  1 

NEW  128-page  hoioQc,  ‘“How  to' 
Write  Productive  Real  Estate  Ads,”  | 
shows  brokers  why  it  pays  to  use 
more  (uid  better  ads,  tells  how  to 
pack  pull  into  copy. 

‘‘.A  RE.AL  hit.  Send  25  more  for 
a  total  of  175.” — H.  M.  Hartshorn. 
Ohio  State  Journal.  ”.A  fine  book: 
something  real  estate  dealers  need.'* 
— Helen  Kimbrell,  Ft.  Madison  Demo¬ 
crat.  “We  like  it;  quote  price  for  25 
more  copies.” — Ruth  Cassidy,  James¬ 
town  Post-Journal. 

YOURS  for  $2.50  per  copy  plus 
postal  fees.  Or  send  check  with  order 
and  I’ll  pay  postage.  Money-iback 
guarantee  either  way.  Ask  about  our 
bulk-price  plan.  Order  TODAY  1 

HOWARD  PARISH 

Tested  Want  Ad  Selling  Plans 
Box  126.  Northwest  Branch, 
Miami  47.  Fla. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 
_ Business  Opportunities 

NEWSPRINT  MILLS  FOR  SAL*. 
WE  are  in  position  negotiate  yale  of 
modern  mill  for  production  newsprint. 
Ninety  tons  daily.  Also  have  small 
20  ton  mill  that  ran  change  over  news¬ 
print  two  weeks  time.  Box  2722,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 

Mat  Services 


CliRI8TMAS-.AKT  Mat  Service.  New, 
top  quality.  Free  proof  folder.  Allan 
K.  Jensen,  Audubon,  Iowa. 

Press  Engineers _ 

Maintenance,  Service,  Kepaira,  Erectioa 
SA.\1  S.  PUNTOLILLO 
311  Lincoln  Ave.,  Lyndhurst,  N.  J, 
SPECIALIZING  in  Duplex  and 

_ Goas  Flat-Bed  W ebs. _ 

-MACHINISTS — Dismantling]  moving, 
assembling,  entire  newspaper  planta'. 
Repairs,  maintenance,  service  nation¬ 
wide. 

LORENZ  PRINTING 
MACHINE  CO..  INC. 

3626 — 31  St.,  Long  Island  City  1,  N.T 
_ STillwell  6  0098  0099 


CENTRE-AMMON  CO..  Inc. 

(Div.  of  Centre  Trucking  Co.,  Inc.) 
Machinists  —  Riggers  —  Hanling 
For  the  Allied  Printing  Trades. 

Dismantling  -  Moving  -  Erecting 
Single  Machines  or  Entire  Planta. 

LOCAL  AND  LONG  DISTANCE 
575  Washington  St.,  N.  Y.  14,  N.  T. 
PHONE  WATKINS  4-2010 

FOLTZ  BROS.  ' 

Cap  Frank 

Experienced  Tubular  and  Flatbed 
Service.  Ansrwhere,  any  time. 

Erecting,  moving  and  repairing. 
417  Kolping  Ave.,  Dayton  10,  Ohio 
5ladison  4266 


LOYAL  S.  DIXON  00. 
Newspaper  Press  Erectors 
Dismantling  -  Moving  -  Erecting 
Newspaper  Conveyor  Installstioni 
Service  Nationwide 
738  N.  Victory  Blvd:  Burbank,  Calif. 
CHarleston  8-9042  —  Sunset  1-4576 

E.  P.  WALLMAN  AND  COMPANY 
Printing  Machinery 
Bought  and  Sold 
Erecting  and  Rebuilding 
975  North  Church  Street 
Rockford  Illlnoil 

MASONTmOORE-TRACY.  Inc. 
Printing  Press  Engineers 
Machinists  and  Movers 
Web,  Offset.  Flat-Bed  Experts 

We  will  move,  erect  or  repair  preaiti 
ANYWHERE 

28  East  4fh  St..  New  York  3.  N.  T. 
Phone:  SPring  7-1740 


MACHINERY  and  SITPLIES  ' 
Complete  Plants _ 


FINAL  LIQUIDATION 
ST.  LOUIS 

STAR-TIMES  PLANT 


Composing  Room 

3- ModeI  5  Linotypes 
8-Model  8  Linotypes 

4- Model  C  Intertypes 
2-Model  eSM  Intertypes 

70-Pnnt8  Mats 
6  Monotypes — Giants,  Rules.  Sorts. 


STEREOTYPE  ROOM 
Saws-Trimmers.  Routers,  Sta-Hi 
Autoformers,  etc. 


Pressroom 

8  Unit  Duplex  (16  years  old) 

Unit  Type  Drives  23-9/16  with  com¬ 
plete  Stereo,  Trackage  and  Turntables. 
Will  sell  as  one  or  two  Presses. 


BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

800  N.  12th  St.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
Phone  CHestnnt  4205 
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Press  Room  _ i 


PRINTERS  BARGAINS  I  ^  MODERN  HOE  UNITS 
everything  for  the  printer  !  Coftw" 

T  ..  in  l<?rs:  Rubbep  Rollers,  late  news  de- 

Largest  stock  in  the  countrj.  vices,  21'/i  inch  Cut-off.  Complete' 

®'^*rmirM'KTF'*^P^t\TS  stereo.  Will  sell  as  a  6  unit  press  or' 

Tiii'iw- HT  t-*  II  n  ,  Iwo  3  ““R  presses.  Can  be  inspected 

BOIGHT  S.  bOLD  ;  „^,,ration  at  Washington 

_  f,  k  j  L-  I  iD-  C.)  Tiiiies-Herald.  I 

Craftsmen  Machinery  Oo. 

f,lb  .Atlantic  .Vveniie,  Boston.  Mass,  j  24-48  PAGE  HOE  UNITS 

THREE  Units:  22?*  inch  cut  off;  A.C.  | 
INTERTYPES  Drive;  complete  Stereo  with  Pony  i 

•C”  Intertypes  212835,  214889  -^“‘opiate,  | 

*C’’ in?eX*e  Vilsar  quad-  32-64  PAGE  GOSS  OCTUPLE  1 

ding  attachment.  PERFECT  Condition:  A.C.  Drives; 

03SM  27867,  electric  pot,  21?j  inch  cut-off;  end  feed;  ideal  for- 

linotypes  Color. 

JWos®.’  Ma?*Roller  HIGH  SPEED  HOE  UNITS 

72D  Goss  Shaver _ _ _  3  EXCEPTIONALLY  fine  units;  22 

NORTHERN  MACHINE  WORKS  inch  cut-off;  A.C.  Motors;  substrnc- 

523-29  N.  4th  St.,  Philadelphia  6,  Pa.  ture;  Rubber  Rollers;  serial  no.  2478. 

SWE  one-third  on  Newspaper  turtles. 

Too  "■'■“e  BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

North  Carolina™*’*"^’  500  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  18,  N.  Y.  j 

LUDLOW  machine,  water-cooled  mold,  - 

electric  pot.  AC  motor.  orknq  ±  'nvX'K’  qix 

RE-MELTING  furnace.  1,000  lb.  *  pWsS 

capacity,  gas  heated  with  water-cooled  rrimw  invi  i- 

Molds.  Box  2753.  Editor  &  Publisher.  eut  off  ^C  drWi 

MODEL  30  LINOTY  PE  232352 — 72-90  equipment,  now  availab 
with  Quadder,  Mohr  Saw,  Electric  Pot. 

In  daily  operation.  Priced  at  $6000.00  DUPLEX  TUBUL.V 
Lincoln  Nebraska.  Phil  D.  Schwartz  TWO  to  One  model, 

Co.,  1004  Howard  St.,  Omaha,  Neb-  stereotype  equipment,  J 
raska. 

_ DUPLEX  32-PAG 

Newspnnt  TWX)  color  cylinders, 

„  ,  . .  one  has  W  page  folder 

CANADIAN  Newsprint,  original  mill 

shipment,  any  site  rolls,  carload  lots  12-HOE  UN 

St  attractive  prices.  September  ship-  SELL  any  amount  n'e 

ment  and  continuous  bookings.  In-  cut-off  length. 

■niries  invited.  Canadian  Newsprint 

Supply  Co.,  .Alfred  Horn,  18  East  41  10-P.AGE  DUl 

Street,  New  York,  N.  Y.  Tel.  ORegon  THIS  will  print  10  pai 

9-5870. _  available. 

NEWSPRINT  AVA1LABI£ 

Box  1840  AC  motor  drives  30-40 

_ Editor  &  Publisher _  Pony  Autoplates,  hand 

ONE  of  N.  Y.’s  largest  converters 

olfers  newsprint.  S.  B.  Behrens  A  Oo.,  _  . 

115  Onderdonk  Ave.,  Brooklyn.  Phone  GEORGE  C.  ( 

Evergreen  6-0505. _  BO.K  903.  BOISK 

ROLLS  AND  SHEETS,  AVAILABLE.  _ 

Behrens  Sales  Oom-pany,  43-01  46th  oxK  Plate  Drop  (appri 
SDeet,  Long  Island  City,  New  York,  drop).  Complete  and 

IBonside  6-0745. _  dition. 

TEN  TONS  PLUS  of  standard  news-  ONE  Plate  Conveyor 
print  in  35  and  70  inch  rolls.  Surplus.  Complete  with  motor 
Make  offer.  Box  2811,  Editor  &  Pub-  year  belt  in  perfect  c 
Usher.  ON_E  Bundle  Conveyor 

STANDARD  NEWSPRINT.  Rolls —  Complete  with  motor 

iheets.  All  sizes.  All  types  printing  J".®*’’  ^rri^  belt  in 

papers.  Hsve  35  52  Y4'.  70".  SO*  diam- 

«J;:^Bo,  158,  Editor  4  PubUsher.  __  Oo^‘';ro“.i;5;ts.“"Mar  b 

NEWSPRINT  WANTED  whole  or  in  sections 

ROLLS,  sheets,  any  size.  Phone  (New  fOhio)  Repository, 

York)  ORsmerrv  7-5288. 

NEWSPRINT  WANTED  USED 

RtlLLS.  Sheets.  Any  sise.  All  type  GOSS-DUl 

Print  Papers.  ALgnnqnin  4-8729,  N.Y 

*~  '  g.  " .  '  '  PKEobE 

Ncwsnle  Binder? _ 

O.  J.  POR.MAN  CO.  Excellent  Sel 

NEWSFILE  Binders — Monmonth,  HI.  Semi-cylindi 

CUSTOM  BUILT — GUARANTEED  Tubular,  Flat  Be< 

_ Press  Room _  J|-)g  0(^ 

Duplex  Tubular  PRINTING  PRI 

NOW  AVAILABLE!  ,535  g,  p.,,,, 

W  OR  16  PAGE  capacity;  2-to-l;  Chioago  8,  II 

Complete  stereo;  Router;  Rubber  Roll-  _ 

eri.  Perfect  condition.  MODEL  A  DI 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES  dcm  Vwni 

500  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  18,  N.  Y.  .  oHULMAN 
DUPLEX.  GOSS.~  HOE  ^ew'ipi^er  ~»nn  Fifth  Ave..  NW  '' 
presses — from  8  pages  to  96  pages.  Photo-Ensravine 
wntsct  Newspaper  Division,  Turner  ipuiM'ri.-uu  utiri'ni 
Printing  Machinery,  Inc.  2630  Payne  !I’R-l-''T't'Rb  —  PHOTt 
Avenne,  Cleveland  14,  Ohio.  Branch-  rrqFn  nlafa  .i 

_  Fl®  4?  CltilUr  mide 

wra-ol?.  *  UNIT  engravers  plate  whirle 

Press.  22  ent-off,  h.p.  220  volt  A.  C.  mo 
l^nble  Polders,  Rnbher  Rollers,  Jones  Radial  router,  ail  it* 

1  auto-plate  and  com-  qnick  sale, 

piete  Stereotype  Equipment.  Oan  be 

PWNT^aI??’  REPRESENTATIVES  "^^M^l-Xm^wn^ 

777  Broadway,  New  York  7.  N.  Y. 

editor  &  PUBLISHER  for  September  1,  1951 


machinery  and  SUPPLIES  j  MACHINERY  and  SUPPLIES 


GOSS  4  DECK  SINGLEWIDTH 
PRESS 

COLOR  CYLINDER 
22 -Y*"  cut  off,  AC  drive,  plate  casting 
equipment,  now-  available. 

DUPLEX  TUBULAR  24-PAGE 
TWO  to  One  model,  two  formers, 
stereotype  equipment,  AC  motor  drive. 

DUPLEX  32-PAGE  2-UNIT 
TWK)  color  cylinders,  two  folders, 
one  has  '/i  page  folder.  22%"  cut-off. 

12-HOE  UNITS 

SELL  any  amount  needed,  23-9/16" 
cut-off  length. 

10-PAGE  DUPLEX 

THIS  will  print  10  pages,  7  columns, 
available. 

AC  motor  drives  30-40-60-75-100  HP. 
Pony  Autoplates,  hand  easting  equip¬ 
ment.  j 

GEORGE  C.  OXFORD 

)tl)X  903.  BOISK.  IDAHO 

OXV;  Plate  Drop  (approximately  40  ft.  I 
drop).  Complete  and  in  perfect  con-  | 
dition. 

ONE  Plate  Conveyor  (65  ft.  long). 
Complete  with  motor  and  new  Good¬ 
year  belt  in  perfect  condition. 

ONE  Bundle  Conveyor  (80  ft.  long). 
Complete  w-ifh  motor  and  new  Good¬ 
year  carrier  belt — in  1st  class  condi¬ 
tion.  Can  be  seen  on  our  floor. 

The  above  are  Capitol  Lift  and  Mfg. 
Oo.  products.  May  be  bought  as  a 
whole  or  in  sections.  The  Canton  > 

(Ohio)  Repository.  j 

USED  I 

GOSS-DUPLEX 
PRESSES 

Excellent  Selection 
Semi-cylindrlcal, 

Tubular,  Flat  Bed  Presaea. 

THE  GOSS  I 

PRINTING  PRESS  CO. 

1535  S.  Paulina  St. 

Chioago  8,  Illinois 

.MODEL  A  DUPLEX  | 

flat  bed  available  immediately. 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES! 

■Ann  Fifth  Ave..  New-  York  18.  V  Y.  I 

Photo-Engraving  Equipment  i 

I  PRINTERS  —  PHOTOENGRAVERSI 

USED  plate  beveler,  stereo  saw,  mod¬ 
el  40  multilith,  model  50  multilith, 
engravers  plate  whirler.  3  hm.  and  5 
h.p.  220  volt  A.  C.  motors.  Hammond 
Radial  router,  all  items  priced  for 
qnick  sale. 

The  Augnetine  Company, 
Marshalltown,  lows 


MACHINERY  and  SUPPLIES 


Photo-Engraviiig  Equipment 


hXJR  SALE — 

PHOTO  ENGRAVING  EQUIPMENT 

ONE  (1)  Tasope  9x11  Camera  with 
automatic  aperture,  lens,  and  60  line 
screen. 

ONE  (1)  plate  whirler,  complete  with 
motor, 

ONE  (1)  pressure  printing  frame  for 
plates. 

ONE  (1)  stoneware  etching  tank,  com¬ 
plete  with  adjustable  motor,  (for 
plates  up  to  10x14), 

ONE  (1)  General  Electric  water  cooled 
Mercury  A'apor  printing  lamp,  com¬ 
plete. 

.ABOVE  equipment  in  good  condition. 
l>rice  for  complete  plant,  not  crated, 
$3,50.00. 

Contact  OLEAN  TIMES  HERALD 
Olean,  New-  York 
Phone  3121 

_ Stereotype _ 

GOOD  VALUES  FOR  SALE 

GOSS  full  pg.  Flat  Casting  Box,  late 
type. 

4.500  LB.  Goss  Melting  Furnace. 

4-TON  Ensign  Reynolds  Stereo.  Pot. 

2,400  LB.  Hoe  Electrotype  Metal  Fur¬ 
nace. 

HOE  Double  Molding  Press,  electrical¬ 
ly  heated. 

HOE  Jig  Saw  and  Drill. 

HOE  Dry  Mat  Roller. 

MODEL  25  Vandercook  lull  page 
newspaper  proof  press. 

WESEL  heavy  duty  Electric  Galley 
Proof  Press. 

HOE  Curved  Casting  Box,  Shaver  k 
Plate  Trimmer  for  15"  diam.  plates, 
7/16"  thick. 

SCOTT  4-pie«e  Stereo.  Plate  Finish¬ 
ing  outfit  for  lb*  diam.  plates,  H" 
thick. 

HOE  dno-cooled  Casting  Box  with  Fin¬ 
ishing  Machine  for  lAj^'  plates, 
7/16"  thick. 

HOE  Curved  A  Flat  Piste  Routers. 

SIS  INDUSTRIAL  Paper  Shredder. 

HAND  Balers,  new,  three  siies. 

NEW  HALL  Newspaper  Form  Tables 

A  "Dnral”  light-weight  Stereo  Chases. 

THOMAS  W.  HALL  (XIMPANY,  INC. 

120  West  42nd  St.,  New  York  18,  N.Y. 

_ (Plant  at  Stamford.  Conn.) _ 

NA/OOD  COLOR  PLATE 
PRE-REGISTER  MACHINE 

FOR  23  9/16  inch  ent-off:  equipped 

with  .V.U.  Motor.  New-  Condition. 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

.".00  Fifth  Ave.,  New  Y'ork  18,  N.  Y. 


MACHINERY  and  SUPPLIES 


Newsprint  Mills 


GOSS-DUPLEX  tubular  casting  box, 
and  full-page  shaver.  Best  offer  takes 
them.  .Attleboro  (Massachusetts).  Sun. 

Wanted  to  Bny _ 

NEWSPAPER  PRESSES 
LINOTYPES  -  INTERTYPBS 
COMPOSING  ROOM  EQUIPMENT 
PLANT  APPRASAL8 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

.500  Fifth  -Ave.,  New  York  18,  N.  Y. 

LINOTYPES  —  Highest  cash  prices 
paid  for  all  typesetting  machines.  Call 
or  write  particulars.  American  Print¬ 
ing  Machinery  Co.,  88  Gold  Street. 
New  York  7,  New  York.  REctor 
2-2283. _ 

GOSS  Press  single  width  (two  pages 
wide),  13%.  inch  printing  diameter, 
21 H  inch  ent-off  or  deck  for  same. 
Give  full  details  and  prices.  Box  1042, 
Editor  k  Puhlisher, _ 

MAT  ROLLER,  full  page, 
state  make  and  model. 

Box  903  Boise.  Idaho 

WANTED  TO  BUY— Wood  Pony 
.Antoplate  Machine.  22  %"  length  of 
sheet  entoff  with  alternating  current 
equipment.  Advise  price  and  avail- 
ahility.  Box  2739,  Editor  k  PubUsher. 

WANTED  TO  BUY;  Sta  Hi  Junior 
Former.  Good  condition.  Give  serial 
number  and  age.  Box  2701,  Editor  k 
Publisher. _ 

WANTED  TO  BUY — ^Used  50  or  60 
H.P.  220  Volt.  3  phase,  60  cycle,  fully 
automatic  motor  drive  complete.  Write 
Box  2813.  Editor  A  Publisher,  giving 
age,  complete  list  and  cash  price. 


PUBLISHERS: 
FACE  FACTS! 

A  WORLD-WIDE 
SHORTAGE  OF 
NEWSPRINT  IS  HERE! 

THE  Free  Nations  throughout 
the  worH  are  clamoring  for 
more  and  more  newsprint  to 
maintain  a  democratic  free 
press  and  broaden  the  spread 
of  information  to  the  masses. 

This  makes  an  already  critical 
supply  problem  progressively 
worse. 

FURTHERMORE,  there  is  no 
planned  expansion  of  newsprint 
production  in  Canada  where 
mills  are  being  pushed  beyond 
capacity  to  produce  54%  of 
the  world's  supply,  of  which  89% 
is  already  coming  to  United 
States  publishers. 

IT  is  a  well-known  fact  that  new 
venture  capital  will  not  engage 
in  newsprint  production  for 
numerous  reasons,  so  where  can 
the  newspaper  industry  invest 
its  surplus  to  better  advantage 
than  in  expanding  newsprint 
production  wherever  possible. 

WE  ARE  ABLE  TO  OFFER  TO  A  SMALL 
GROUP  OR  A  SINGLE  PUBLISHER  A 
UNITED  STATES  MILL  WHICH  CAN  BE 
QUICKLY  CONVERTED  TO  AN  ANNUAL 
PRODUCTION  OF  15.000  TONS  OF  HIGH 
QUALITY  NEWSPRINT  AT  A  MANUFAC¬ 
TURING  COST  COMMENSURATE  WITH 
REGULAR  MILL  PRICE.  THE  MILL  IS  IN 
EXCELLENT  STATE  OF  REPAIR  AND  IS 
NOW  PRODUCING  50  TONS  OF  KRAFT 
PAPER  DAILY  AT  AN  ANNUAL  PROFIT 
OF  OVER  $100,000. 

THIS  property  is  priced  rea¬ 
sonably  and  will  sell  at  once. 
The  total  capital  requirement  is 
LESS  THAN  $1,000,000.  Includ¬ 
ing  cost  of  conversion. 

HARVEY  MALOTT 

237  MADISON  AVE. 
NEW  YORK  CITY.  N.  Y. 

PHONE  MURRAY  HILL  6-0300 
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HFI.P  W/\NTED 


Adminuitralive 


NEWSPAPERMAN  with  broad  experi¬ 
ence  and  some  money  for  associate  in 
newspaper  brokerage  business.  Call  or 
address:  7G — ^237  Madison  Ave.,  New 
York  City.  MUrray  Hill  6-0300. 


WANTED:  Pace-setting  home  delirerj 
district  manager  with  thorough  knowf- 


district  manager  with  thorough  knowl¬ 
edge  of  Little  Merchant  who  la  ready 
for  a  step  toward  more  responsibility. 
Must  be  able  to  take  and  give  direc¬ 
tions.  Your  future  based  on  results. 
Apply  with  references  to  Box  2601, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


Correspondents _ 

GOOD  spare-time  earnings  offered  to 
competent  reporters  by  national  trade 
new's  bureau.  Photographic  experience 
desirable.  Need  Akron,  Baton  ^uge, 
Birmingham,  Boston,  Chattanooga,  Cin¬ 
cinnati,  Erie,  Fort  Worth,  Jackson, 
Jacksonville,  Knoxville,  Little  Rock, 
Memphis,  Mobile,  New  Orleans,  Nor¬ 
folk,  Omaha,  Philadelphia,  Raleigh, 
Rochester,  San  Diego,  San  Francisco, 
Seattle.  Spokane,  Trenton,  Washing¬ 
ton,  and  other  principal  cities.  Write 
fully.  Will  acknowledge  full  resumes 
from  above  cities  with  our  policies  and 
fee  schedule.  Box  1139,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


PART  TIME  correspondents,  by 
Greater  Philadelphia  area  columnist: 
to  cover  city's  east,  west,  south  and 
north  neighborhood  activities.  State 
job,  witli  whom,  age;  this  data  kept 
in  confidence.  Box  '2805,  Editor  & 
PnbliNh'r. 


OUTSTANDING  display  salesman 
(not  a  solicitor)  for  a  large  morning 
and  Sunday  Ohio  newspaper.  Best  of 
working  conditions,  retirement  plan, 
etc.  Real  opportunity  if  you  qualify. 
Full  information  in  confidence.  Box 
2717,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


HELP  WANTED 


Display  Advertising 


HELP  WANTED 


Editorial 


SITUATIONS  wanted 


WANTED  Display  ad  salesman  with 
minimum  of  3  years  experience.  Must 
make  neat  layouts  that  will  sell  mer¬ 
chandise  and  willing  to  help  our  ad¬ 
vertisers  in  every  possible  way.  Write 
or  wire  E.  A.  Schafer  c/o  Meridian 

(Mississippi)  Star. _ 

AFTERNOON  DAILY'  of  7,000  circu¬ 
lation  is  looking  for  young  woman, 
preferably  college  education,  with  some 
experience  in  selling  advertising,  copy 
writing,  layout  and  servicing  accounts. 
Good  chance  for  career  in  growing 
tosvn.  Journal.  Sturgis.  Michigan. 


3450  ABC  daily,  seeks  circulation 
manager  with  car.  $50  per  week  and 
liberal  commission  and  mileage.  Jen- 
nings  (Louisiana)  Daily  News. 
CIRCULATION  MANAGER  for  30,000 
weekly  newspaper.  Experience  on 
blanket  circulation  preferred.  Good 
salary,  bonus.  Write  Fully.  The  Spec¬ 
tator,  Joliet.  Illinois. 


DISPLAY  SPACE 
SALESMAN 


GROWING  Northern  New  Jersey  daily 
will  have  opening  for  a  thoroughly 
experienced  man  with  several  years 
selling,  good  layout  and  copy  experi¬ 
ence.  plus  merchandise  knowledge.  Ex¬ 
cellent  salary  and  working  conditions. 
40  hour,  5  day  work  week. 

WITH  your  application  please  in¬ 
clude  a  resume  with  complete  details 
about  yourself,  experience  and  present 
salary.  Replies  held  in  confidence.  Ad¬ 
dress  Box  2802,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


SPACE  SALESMAN  with  some  week¬ 
ly  experience.  Must  be  steady  and  of 
good  habits.  Car  necessary.  Growing 
weekly  in  a  17,000  New  England  com¬ 
munity.  Good  pay  for  right  man.  Write 

Box  2825.  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

ADVERTISING  SALESMAN:  Prefer 
young  man  with  several  years  exper¬ 
ience.  Good  salary,  bonus  plan,  per¬ 
manent.  Progressive  9,000  circulation 
daily  and  Sunday.  Write  giving  refer¬ 
ences,  experience,  availability  for  per¬ 
sonal  interview.  Charles  E.  Barrus. 
-Advertising  Manager.  Albert  Lea  Even¬ 
ing  Tribune.  .Albert  Lea.  Minnesota. 


ASSISTANT  EDITOR.  The  Organic 
Farmer  Magazine,  Emmaus,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  needs  a  man  who  can  THINK, 
who  knows  farming  and  who  is  re¬ 
ceptive  to  the  organic  method.  A  chal- 
lenging  job.  Excellent  advancement. 
COMBIN.ATION  SPORTS,  general  re¬ 
porter  wanted,  small  Virginia  daily. 
Prefer  draft  exempt  college  man.  Re¬ 
ply  fully  to  Box  2823,  Editor  &  Pub- 

lisher.  _ 

ELECTRONICS  FIELD  —  Reporter- 
rewrite  man,  facile,  intelligent,  will¬ 
ing  worker,  to  join  fast-moving  AVash- 
ington  trade  news  service  specializing 
in  electronics  and  television,  both  tech¬ 
nical  and  non-technical.  Prefer  family 
man,  30-35,  with  Signal  Corps  or 
Navy  radio  experience  who  already 
knows  electronic  rudiments  and  ter¬ 
minology.  Reply  should  give  all  de¬ 
tails  including  references  and  starting 
salary  expected.  Box  2814,  Editor  & 

Publisher. _ 

OPENING  for  right  man,  26  to  30, 
as  assitant  editor  of  Illinois  Farm 
Bureau  magazine,  185,000  circulation. 
Journalism  graduate,  farm  reared^  and 
able  to  operate  Speed  Graphic.  News¬ 
paper  experience  preferred.  Knowledge 
of  magazine  typography  and  layout 
helpful.  Give  personal  data,  including 
draft  status,  in  first  letter.  Box  2826, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


BECAUSE  OF  DEATH  of  majority 
stockholder  in  corporation,  minority 
stockholder,  present  vice-president 
and  general  manager,  unable  to  buy 
balance  of  stock,  will  shurlly  be  avail. 
able  for  similar  position  with  good 
size  daily  or  top  notch  semi-weekly 
or  weekly.  Experienced  in  all  depart¬ 
ments.  Record  speaks  for  itself.  Re¬ 
quire  good  salary,  but  worth  it.  Write 
Box  2733,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Y'OUNG  CITY  EDITOR 
50,000  midwest  daily  wants  responsi¬ 
ble  job  ON  SUCCESSFUL  WEEKLY 
to  learn  all  phases  Weekly  Publica¬ 
tion.  Interested  in  eventual  P.AR'T  or 
FULL  Ownership.  Box  2619,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


GENER.AL  MANAGER 
BUSINESS  MANAGER  OR 
ASSISTANT  TO  PUBUSHER 


nUpliiv  VHvertising _ 

AD\  EKTISIND  S.ALE.SAlAN  thorough¬ 
ly  experienced  for  large  weekly  news¬ 
paper.  Must  have  the  initiative  and 
know  how  to  take  over  position  of 
advertising  manager  within  a  short 
period  of  time  Write  giving  full  in¬ 
formation  and  salary  expected.  THE 
GUIDE  PUBLICATIONS,  3160  Ken¬ 


sington  Ave.,  Philadelphia  34,  Penn¬ 
sylvania 


ADVERTISING  M.ANAGER,  strong  on 
layout,  copy.  Good  salary,  car  allow¬ 
ance.  incentive.  Write  fully  to  Don 
McKay,  Oak  Ridger.  Oak  Ridge,  Ten¬ 
nessee. 


NEWS  M.AN — AVe  want  a  dependable  i 
man  who  wants  to  make  his  home  in  ! 
the  west  Rewrites  and  best.  This  Job 
is  for  an  experienced  reporter.  After-  : 
noon  and  Sunday  in  city  of  30.000.  I 
Air  mail  to  Rob  Paulos.  Idaho  State  j 
.Tournal.  Pocatello.  Idaho.  1 

EDITOR — for  only  daily  in  town  of  | 
15.000  in  heart  of  western  cattle 
country.  Want  experienced  man  under  | 
40  capable  of  budding  thorough  local 
and  territory  news  coverage.  A  good  I 
permanent  position  with  long  estab¬ 
lished  growing  newspaper.  Good  town  ' 
in  which  to  live  and  raise  a  family,  I 


in  wnicn  to  live  ana  raise  a  lamily, 
fine  schools.  Write  qualifications  in  ' 
detail  to  Box  2708,  Editor  4  Pub¬ 
lisher 


A.DA^KRTISINO  DIRECTOR;  Aggres¬ 
sive  man  for  competitive  field,  15.000 
circulation  newspaper.  Give  all  de¬ 
tails  including  salary  expected.  Write 
Box  2703.  Editor  4  Publisher. 


A1ETROPOLTT.AN  newspaper  in  Rocky 
Mountain  area  has  an  immediate 
opening  for  one  good  reporter.  Please 
send  complete  details  in  first  letter 
to  Box  2707,  Editor  4  Publisher.  All 
applications  will  be  treated  confiden¬ 
tially. 


STRONG  Midwest  7-day  paper  has 
opening  near  top  for  capable  adman 
with  layout  and  copywriting  know¬ 
how  and  promotion  ideas  for  retail 
merchants.  Our  staff  knows  about  this  ! 
ad.  Write  Box  2740,  Editor  4  I^b-  i 
lisher. _ 

TABLOID  WEEKLY  needs  young] 
man  eager  to  sell,  experience  nnlm-  ; 
port  ant.  in  area  with  good  potential.  1 
Real  challenge  on  year-old  paper.  $40 
base  weekly,  car  allowance  and  good  j 
commission  Glastonbury  Citizen,  Glas¬ 
tonbury^ _ 

AVANTED — Advertising  and  Promo¬ 
tion  man.  When  answering  please 
give  references  Marion  County  Dem- 

ocrat.  Salem.  Illinois.  _ 

SOUTHERN  D.AILY  15.000  circula¬ 
tion,  needs  top  man  to  direct  advertis¬ 
ing  department.  Must  be  promotion- 
ally  minded,  able  to  inspire  and  lead 
staff.  Good  field.  Good  town  and  pay 
commensurate  with  ability  to  produce. 
Give  full  Information  and  references 
in  reply.  Box  2754,  Editor  4  Pub¬ 
lisher 


MIDWESTERN  afternoon  daily,  20.000 
circulation,  has  desirable  opening  for 
qualified  wire  editor.  Excellent  oppor¬ 
tunity.  working  conditions  and  pay. 
Write  Box  27.52.  Editor  4  Publisher, 
with  full  details  of  background  ex¬ 
perience  and  military  status.  Personal 
interview  required. _ 


GENER.AL  REPORTER,  also  some  fea¬ 
tures,  sports,  for  afternoon  daily. 
Write  all  about  yourself.  Daily  News. 
Lewistown  Montana. 


SOCIETY  EDITOR — Prominent  New 
England  newspaper  has  opening  for 
experienced  newswoman  who  can  head 
department  reporting  society  items  for 
daily  editions  and  assist  special  lay¬ 
outs  and  makeup  for  Sunday  section. 
State  age.  education,  experience  and 
salarv  desired.  Box  2828,  Bditor  4 
Publisher. 


AA' .ANTED:  Experienced  telegraph  edi¬ 
tor  to  work  on  growing  morning  daMy 
in  progressive  small  southern  city. 
Give  experience,  salary  expected  and 
when  can  report.  Box  2816,  Editor  4 
Publisher. 


ADVERTISING  MAN,  established 
metropolitan^  weekly.  Will  consider  in¬ 
vestment  with  eventual  partnership. 
P.O.  Box  1311,  Las  Vegas,  Nevada. 


YOUNG  LADY  with  some  experience 
to  handle  our  women’s  page  and  do 
some  general  reporting.  Also,  could  use 
young  man  in  advertising  department, 
prefera’-lv  one  with  some  news  experi¬ 
ence.  TIMES.  Wewoka,  OKLAHOMA 
(not  California  as  run  in  Aug.  18  is¬ 
sue)  . 


THOROUGH  experience  all  depart¬ 
ments  including  labor  negotiations.  At 
present  in  top  management  metropoli¬ 
tan  newspaper.  Seeks  greater  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  future  in  medium  or  metro¬ 
politan  group.  Early  40’ s,  family.  Beit 
of  references.  All  replies  in  confidence. 
AVrite  Box  2835,  Editor  4  Publisher. 


_ Photographers _ 

AA' .ANTED:  Experienced  Photographer, 
Fairchild  experience  preferable.  Im¬ 
mediate  opening.  Kindly  give  complete 
information  in  first  letter.  Casper 
(AA’yoming)  Tribune-Herald. 


■IDEA”  ADVERTISING  DIRECTOR 


Mechanical 


AVEB  PRESSMAN  for  5  day  40  hour  | 
week,  $2.54  per  hour.  No  Sunday  ; 
work.  Mid  western  city  under  100,-  | 
000  population.  Prefer  young  man  Just  I 
out  of  apprenticeship,  a  veteran  and  j 
have  union  card.  Box  2605,  Editor  4  | 

Publisher. _  | 

MECHANICAL  FOREMAN  wanted  I 
for  combination  Daily  newspaper  and  | 
job  shop  Must  be  capable  of  hamllmg  | 
men,  supervising  five  Lino  shop.  Kelly 
presses,  also  Ludlow,  Elrod,  etc.  Do¬ 
ing  all  kinds  letterpress  work.  19 
periodicals.  Excellent  wages,  paid  va¬ 
cation.  bonus.  Real  living,  in  college  ' 
town.  Address  Box  2702,  Editor  4  . 
Publisher.  i 


for  lease.  When  I  say  “idea”  it  means 
a  sensational  10  year  record  of  addi¬ 
tional  lineage.  Leaving  here  would 
be  a  heartbreaker— ray  grassroots  are 
everywhere — my  distress  is  someone'i 
gain — yours  perhaps  is  in  the  100. OOO 
class,  perfect  health,  civic  minded 
looking  for  Southern  opportunity. 
AVould  invest.  Box  2931,  Editor  & 

Publisher. _ 

PRESENT  PUBLISHER,  small  daily, 
seeks  larger  opportunity  with  chance 
to  acquire  part  ownership.  In  early 


40’s.  best  experience.  Box  2806,  Edi¬ 
tor  4  Publisher. 


IMMEDIATE  OPENING  for  experi-  j 
enced  teletypesctter  perforator  oper¬ 
ators  in  a  University  town.  Union  or 
eligible  for  union  membership  $2.22*4 
per  hour.  40  hours  per  week,  day 
work.  AA’rite  or  wire,  give  qualifications 
to  Composing  Room  Foreman,  care  of 
the  News  Gazette.  Champaign.  Illinois. 
NEAVSPAPER  PRESSMAN  wanted  by 
large-volume  press  room  equipped  with 
Duplex  tubulars.  Must  he  union  mem¬ 
ber.  or  eligible  to  membership.  Expe¬ 
rience  with  color  preferable,  but  not 
mandatory.  Scale  $102.74  days; 
$113.01  nights:  37)4  hour  work  week; 
6  paid  holidays;  1  day’s  vacation 
credit  for  each  17  days  or  nights 
worked.  No  trouble.  Shopping  News, 
5309  Hamilton  Ave.,  Cleveland  14, 
Ohio. 


WTtTTFRS’  SFRVirFS 
IJferary  Agent  v 

NEWSPAPERMEN’S  AGENCY  Arti¬ 
cles  Rooks.  Fiction.  Plays  marketed 
Bertha  Klansner,  130  E  40  St.  N  T 


STTUATIONS  WANTFn 
Administrative 


CIRCULATION  M.ANAGER.  30,  Ag¬ 
gressive,  Experienced  all  phases.  City 
and  Country.  ABC.  Prefer  South, 
Southwest.  Available  immediately. 

Box  2655,  Editor  —  Publisher. _ 

DO  YOU  NEED  a  successful  experi¬ 
enced  cooperative  circulation  manager 
with  know-how  from  bottom  npl  to- 
cellent  record  as  producer.  Desires 
change.  Box  2308,  Editor  A  Pobllthir. 
20  YEARS  experience  directing  Circu¬ 
lation  accounting.  Machine  application. 
Subscription  and  addressograph  De¬ 
partment.  Blotter  clerks.  Invoice  De¬ 
partment.  46  years  old.  Will  eoniider 
any  phase  of  above.  Box  2600,  Editor 

4  Pnblieher. _ 

WA.NTED  A  PUBLISHER  who  real¬ 
ises  the  tme  valuation  of  eircniation 
and  the  man  who  ran  produce  it 
profitably.  Employed  unhappily  (for 
lack  of  mentioned)  at  a  good  salary, 
setting  records  in  qnality-qusntity  cir¬ 
culation  and  revenue  24  years  com¬ 
prehensive  circulstion  experience.  50 
to  150  M.  Working  knowledge  sll  d»- 

?iartmente.  Interested  in  permsnency- 
ntnre.  Good  health,  Ajfe  41.  Family. 
Prefer  South.  Box  2608,  Editor  4 

Publisher  _ 

MANAGER — 18  yesri  one  chain.  Con¬ 
servative,  A.B.C.  Little  Merchant 
Plan.  Employed,  change  8  to  80.000. 
Age  40  Veteran.  Car  Family  South¬ 
west.  Box  2715,  Editor  4  Pnblishsr. 


PRESENTLY  Circulation  Manager 
newspaper  near  150.000.  Whipping 
one  most  difficult  situations  in  field. 
25  years  experience.  Have  full  knowl¬ 
edge  other  departments.  Happy  to 
compete  with  the  best  as  Oircnlstion 
nr  Business  Manager  or  Assistant 
Publisher.  South.  Age  42.  Mason  Fam¬ 
ily.  Box  2606,  Editor  4  Publisher. 


YOUNG  EX'BOUTIVE  presently  em¬ 
ployed  and  nffieer  of  newspaper  80.- 
000  class.  Trained  all  phases  printing, 
publishing,  incinding  administration, 
aceonnting,  personnel.  Seeks  position 
as  assistant  pnhiisher  nr  hnslness  man¬ 
ager.  Married.  Excellent  references. 
Reply  Box  2561.  Editor  4  Publisher. 


NO  ARMCHAIR  STRATEGIST— but 
hard  working  cirnilation  manager. 
Excellent  record — married — age  84 — 
12  years  circulation  advertising  ex¬ 
perience.  Know  inside-nnt.  Good  pro¬ 
motion,  Box  2732  Editor  4  Publisher. 
CIRCULATION  MANAGER  desires 
change,  preferably  New  Jersey,  New 
York,  Metropolitan  area,  now  em¬ 
ployed,  20  years  experience,  with  M 
phases  of  circulation  A  B.O..  Little 
Merchant,  City,  Suburban  county 
newsdealers  etc.,  excellent  record 
speaks  for  itself.  Box  2829,  Editor  4 

Publisher. _ 

DO  YOU  NEED  a  snccessfnl  experi¬ 


enced  cooperative  eircniation  manawr 
with  know-how  from  bottom  npf  Ex¬ 
cellent  record  as  producer.  Desires 
change.  Box  2308.  Editor  4  Publisher. 
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SITUATIONS  WANTED  SITUATIONS  WANTED 


Edhorial 

otrCDLATION  DIRECTOR  of  three 
medinin  sized  dailies  (.\M-PM)  desires 
rood  position  with  larger  operation 
in  South  or  Southwest.  Prefer  post 
of  Circulation  Manager,  but  will  con¬ 
sider  Assistant.  Country,  or  City  Cir- 
cnlstion  Manager,  or  Promotion  Man 
position  offering  larger  field  of  oppor¬ 
tunity.  13  years  with  present  pub¬ 
lisher.  Very  successful  production  rec¬ 
ord  in  circulation  and  promotion 
fields.  Age  38,  good  habits,  wife  and 
four  children.  Box  2820,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 

RETURN  TO  SPORTS.  Experienced 
Newsman  -  Magssine  Editor  wants 

sports  page  post.  Wire  service,  multi¬ 
ple  edition  daily  background.  28, 
Single.  Box  2529.  Editor  ft  Publisher. 

ABLE  NEWSMAN,  29,  married,  7 
years  rewrite,  reporting,  now  wire 
editor  small  daily.  Sharp  heads,  make¬ 
up.  Want  job  on  well-edited  progres¬ 
sive  daily.  Box  2643,  Editor  ft  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

ALL-AROUND  REPORTER 
General,  features  —  12  years  experi¬ 
ence,  now  employed,  but  wish  to  re¬ 
locate.  Ready  short  notice.  Box  2668, 
Editor  ft  Pnbliaher. 

YOU 

CAN  MAKE  A  GOOD  DEAL  if  you 
are*  in  8  to  20.000  class  and  need  a 
young,  aggressive  circulation  manager 
with  a  comprehensive,  working  know- 
edge  all  phases,  including  ABC,  mail¬ 
ing  room,*  motor  routes,  etc.  Presently 
employed  Southwest.  Consider  any 

location.  Write  Box  2837,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

EXPERIENCED 

NEWSMAN  editor  feature  and  top  re¬ 
porter.  Presently  employed.  Employer 
will  certify.  Seeking  broader  field. 
Available  for  interview,  Addreaa  Box 
2518,  Editor  ft  Pnbliaher. 

HERE  IS  YOUR  Opportunity  to  get 
a  top  flight  newspaperman:  Oity  edi¬ 
tor  18  years  on  paper  which  has  jnst 
been  purchased  by  its  competitor.  Di¬ 
rected  many  big  stories;  covered  local 
and  state  politics  and  national  con¬ 
ventions;  personally  conducted  numer¬ 
ous  major  metropolitan  newspaper  in¬ 
vestigations.  Can  fnrniah  highest  type 
references.  Box  2650,  Editor  ft  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

Correspondents 

for  SPECIAL  ASSIGNMENTS 
FROM  publishers  only.  Experienced 
newsman.  References.  Instructions 
followed  exactly.  Box  2807,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

Display  Advertising 

advertising  MANAGER  DESIRES 
change.  22  years  experience.  Married 

3  children,  solid  citizen.  Interested 
only  in  good  substantial  offer.  Box 
2617,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

JUST  WHAT  YOU  WANT:  ex  big 
city  reporter  now  editing  fine  daily 
wants  best  spot  raise  child;  34,  top, 
man.  Desk  or  reporting.  Box  2603, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 

ADVERTISING  MANAGER  OR 
.ASSISTANT  TO  PUBLISHER 
Aggressive,  top-tllight  tlioroiiglily  com¬ 
petent  and  responsible  working  Adver¬ 
tising  Manager  with  vision  and  know¬ 
how,  now  employed,  seeks  career  oppor¬ 
tunity.  Capable  of  becoming  part 
owner.  Draft  exempt  Vet  under  40, 
excellent  Health  and  Habits.  19  years 
experience  on  dailies,  combination  and 
weeklies.  Small  town.  Metropolitan 
and  siiburlian.  Key  accounts,  retail, 
national  advertising,  promotion,  public 
relitions.  staff  training.  Energetic, 

realistic  lineage  builder.  Top-notch 
layouts  and  copy  that  punch  and  sell. 
Fine  record,  best  r>f  references.  Prefer 
Esstern  States.  Box  2751.  Editor  A 
Puhlishcr. 

REPORTER  on  weekly,  2  years  expe¬ 
rience  in  news,  features  and  copy  edit¬ 
ing.  formerly  junior  editor  for  book 
publisher,  seeks  advancement  in  east. 
Single.  30,  college  grad.  Box  2632, 
Editor  A  Pnblisher. 

SPORTS  WRITER 

ALSO  general  reporting  experience. 
College  publicist  desires  return  to 
newspaper  field  immediately.  Daily, 
weekly,  go  anywhere.  Box  2600,  Edi¬ 
tor  ft  Publisher. 

VKRSATTLE  REPORTER — sports  or 
news— ♦*xpprienr»»ii  on  20,000  midwost 
daily  Colleife  jrrad.  23.  single,  draft* 
ex»»nipt  R**st  refer#*nces  Go  anywhere. 
Box  20.S2  Editor  A  Pub1ish»»r. 

ADVERTISING  SALESMAN  ready  for 
managing  job  on  small  daily  or  week¬ 
ly.  but  would  consider  number  tw-o 
spot  with  bright  future.  2)^  years 
isles,  copy  layout.  Now  on  top-notch 
46.0  00  daily.  Missouri  graduate.  Vet¬ 
eran  26.  Family.  Box  2817,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

CRACK  NEWSMAN,  daily,  ail  beats 
and  features.  AB.  26.  desk  experi¬ 
ence,  draft  exempt.  Stan  Wiseman. 
632  N.  Nevada,  Colorado  Springs. 
Coiorsdo. 

EDITOR  REPORTER,  6-year8  experi¬ 
ence,  27.  draft-exempt,  wanta  general 
assignment  or  desk  Southwest.  Mid¬ 
west.  or  South.  Available  on  2-week 
notice.  Box  2713,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 

EMPLOYED  advertising-editorial  man 
seeks  permanent  situation  on  daily  or 
weekly  in  Southern  California  coastal 
region.  10  years  experience,  B.A.  1951. 
Married  vet.  44.  own  car.  Box  2808, 
Editor  ft  Puhiisher. 

EDITOR-WRITER 

EDITOR  of  one  of  country’s  top 
honse  magazines  seeks  position  ont- 
side_  New  York  City.  Versatile,  pro¬ 
fessional  writer.  Formerly  managing 
editor  of  small  daily.  Can  handle  pnb- 
lic  relations  programs:  emplovee 

pamphlets,  press  releases,  executive 
speeches,  etc.  Draft  free.  Box  2706, 
Fditor  ft  Publisher. 

XATIONAL  ADVKRTISIXG 
SALESMAN 

in  one  of  Ameririi’n  mont  competitive 
Ditrketfl  wants  rhanire.  Prefer  South 
or  Southwest.  Experienced  in  broker 
•nd  distributor  contact.  Have  called 
on  out-state  asrencies.  Know  all  phases 
of  merrhandisine  and  have  workinsr 
knowledipe  of  market  analysis.  Aee  37. 

Linage  leader  on  accounts. 
So^r.  More  details  on  request.  Box 
2838,  Editor  &  Publisher 

EXPERIENCED  editor-reporter  wants 
position  with  New  York  Metropolitan 
weekly  or  daily.  Age  31.  Box  2730. 
Editor  ft  Publisher. 

FREE  LANCE  EDT’TORIAL  WORK 
MATURE  woman  with  teaching  back¬ 
ground.  experienced  in  research  and 
library  work.  Write  to  Box  2744,  Edi- 
to'  .ft  Pni'lisber 

FflHnrial 

A^WHERE.  Alert  yonng  man,  draft 
free.  Is  ready  to  fit  in  now  on  small 
or  medium  daily  Seeks  all-arnand  ex- 
J*B*nee,  emphasis  on  writing.  Vet, 
23,  AB.  journalism.  1950.  Experience 
OB  small  daily,  college  daily.  Traveled, 
cyieble  writer  Can  apell.  Box  2610, 
Editor  ft  Poblisher. 

GIRL  REPORTER,  with  limited  ex¬ 
perience  on  metropolitan  daily,  wants 
job  on  smaller  daily.  1950  nniveraity 
xrad.  Box  2736.  Editor  ft  Piibliiher. 

JOURNALISM  GRAD.  25.  seeks  edI 
torial  or  sports  job  anywhere.  Good 
featnres.  Short  on  experience.  Long 
on  drive.  Writing  abilUy.  What  have 
yon!  Box  2712.  Editor  A  Publish,  r. 

EDI’WR,  15  wears’  experience,  seeks 
position  as  publisher’s  assistant;  man- 
Sunday  or  city  editor.  Box 
“46,  Editor  ft  Pnblishor. 

NEWS  and  Feature  writer,  camera 
man.  18  mtinths  experience,  seeks  po¬ 
sition  on  progressive  daily.  Box  2719, 
Editor  ft  Publisher. 

K>IT0RSHIP  songht  on  small,  medinm- 
1'**^  daily.  Experienced  wires,  daily, 
"seifie  war  reporting;  Enrope  post- 
Jpir.  politics,  bnainets.  page  one  by- 
*0  Box  2683,  Editor 

•  PuMisber. 

REPORTER,  EDITOR,  pnblieiet:  8 
years  experience  most  phases  of  jour¬ 
nalism.  Now  employed.  Age  28,  single, 
car.  Willing  and  versatile,  college 
erad.  Minimnm  salary  $75  a  week. 
Box  2748,  Editor  A  Pnbliaher. 
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SITUATIONS  WANTED 
Editorial  _ 


NEWS  REPORTER  wants  job  on 
sports  staff ;  8  years  general  writing 
experience.  Box  2700,  Editor  &  Pub- 
Usher. _ 

SPORTS  EDITOR  or  writer — Wide 
experience,  background  on  good  dai¬ 
lies.  Top  references.  Live  column  and 
copy.  Now  in  east,  but  interested  in 
Pacific  Coast  or  West.  Box  2723,  Edi- 
tor  &  Publisher. _ 

SPORTS  WRITING  and  editing  have 
been  my  main  duties  on  good  dailies, 
and  will  be  available  in  September. 
Wide  experience,  including  turf  au¬ 
thority,  baseball  etc.  No  drifter,  seek 
live  daily  post.  Box  2723,  Editor  & 

Publisher. _ 

WEST  COAST  newsman  with  daily 
newspaper  experience  in  general  re¬ 
porting,  make-up  and  editing  seeks 
newspaper,  trade  paper  or  public  rela¬ 
tions  job  with  future — Hard  worker. 
University  graduate  in  Journalism. 
Box  2738,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

WOMAN  JOURNALIST,  BA  degree, 
1950,  assistant  editor  of  manufactur¬ 
ing  firm’s  employee  publication 
(writes  and  edits  copy,  crops  pic¬ 
tures,  makes  up  pages,  manages  dark 
room  activities  for  developing  and 
printing  speed  graphic  pictures) 
would  like  editorial  position  alon^ 
similar  lines  with  organisation  pn- 
marily  devoted  to  publishing.  Box 

2729,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

ABLE  NEW'S.MAN,  31,  experienced 
rewrite,  all  beats.  Wants  job  on  New 
York,  New  Jersey  or  Pennsylvania 
daily.  Box  2818,  Editor  &  Publisher. 
AGRICULTURAL  WHITER— Editor¬ 
ial-Ad  Copy.  All  farm  phases.  Strong 
Veterinary — -animal  nutrition  subjects 

Box  2812,  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

.-VLERT,  capable.  Graduate  journalism, 
.\.B.  English.  Wire  editor  16.000 
daily.  Prefer  east.  27,  single,  vet. 
Box  2824.  Editor  &  Publisher. 
AMBITIOUS  YOUNG  REPORTER — 
Year’s  experience  on  small  daily;  3 
years’  experience  on  college  daily; 

B. \  Cornell  University  1950;  Presi¬ 

dent  Senior  Class;  Seeks  job  with 
future;  Prefers  the  West;  Interest.-d 
editors  will  get  resume,  references, 
elijipings.  Lydia  Schuriiian.  161  East 
79  .St,,  New  York  ‘21,  N.  Y. _ 

C. XLIFORNI.A  D.AILY.  wire  service 
spot  wanted  by  experienced  newsjia- 
perwoman.  Can  handle  woman’s  gen¬ 
eral.  feature  and  review  assignments. 

Box  2822.  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

EDITOR,  feature  writer,  10  years 
experience.  Wrote  2  books,  hit  top 
magazines.  Best  references.  Room  404, 
5  N  Wahash,  Chicago,  Ill. 
EXPERIENCED  REPORTER  seeks 
bigger  paper.  Draft-free  vet.  28.  sin¬ 
gle.  Use  Speed  Graphic.  Native  south¬ 
erner,  Yale  Phi  Beta  Kappa.  Box 
2800.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

LONG  EXPERIENCED  metropolitan 
and  smaller.  Telegraph,  copyreader, 
rim.  slot,  features.  Keen  news  judge. 
Good  typography.  Box  2832,  Editor  A 

Publisher. _ 

SPORTS — 5  years  top  notch  desk,  re¬ 
porting  experience.  Prefer  East  or 
afidwest.  Vet.  25,  single.  Box  2833, 

Ed'tor  Jb  Publisher. _ 

SPORTS  EDITOR — Ohio.  Pennsylva¬ 
nia.  Maryland,  W.  Virginia  perimeter 
10  years  varied  experience  in  all 
phases.  Good  references.  Like  start 
before  football  season.  Box  2827,  Edi- 

tor  &  Publisher. _ 

SPORTS  M’HITING.  editing,  makeup. 
Headwriting,  features,  4  years  experV 
ence,  now  working  as  assistant  sports 
editor  on  Eastern  daily,  seek  paper 
over  40.000  circulation.  26  and  draft 
exempt.  Box  2819.  Editor  &  Publisher. 
SUSPENSION  of  Western  daily  leaves 
experienced  reporter  (female)  looking 
for  job.  Covered  all  beats.  B.\  degree. 
.4ge  23.  Write  Box  2815,  Editor  & 

Publisher. _ 

VETER.-kN,  versatile  newsman,  40, 
now  metropolitan  staffer,  seeks  beat 
or  desk  in  100,000  city  or  less.  Salary 
no  object.  Married,  draft  exempt.  Ex- 
Star-Times  staffer.  John  H.  MacAIe- 
ney.  339  Redwood  Dr.,  Webster 
Groves,  19.  Missouri, _ 

WOMAN’S  page  writer,  three  years 
experience  wants  position  in  North¬ 
east  as  feature  writer  or  what  have 
you  to  offer!  Knows  make-up,  heads. 
Box  2804,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


SITUATIONS  V^ANThD 
EdituriaJ 

YOUNG  WOMiVN,  highly  skilled  and 
experienced  desires  position  as  writer 
or  assistant  editor,  newspaper  or  mag¬ 
azine  preferred.  Salary  open  depending 
on  opportunity.  REgent  4-846'7  (New 
York_Cit22;j^^^^^__________^_ 

_ Pbotogniphcrs _ 


PHOTOGRAPHER  experienced  all 
black  and  white  and  color  processes. 
Desires  position  with  newspa{>er,  ad¬ 
vertising  agency  or  trade  journal. 
Box  28'21,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Promotion — Public  Relations 

PUBLICIST  WRITER  from  New  York 
City,  interested  in  preparing  show 
business  column,  at  cost.  Box  2622, 
Editor&Pnbli8her^^________^__ 

_ Representatives _ 


MAN,  38,  seeks  position  with  estab¬ 
lished  representative  firm.  Able,  con¬ 
scientious,  15  years  successful  experi¬ 
ence  all  phases  of  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising.  Navy  veteran,  rank:  command¬ 
er.  Holder  of  top  offices  in  advertising 
associations,  local  advisor  to  national 
fraternity.  (College  degree,  family,  pres¬ 
ently  employed.  Prefer  West  Coast. 
Future  more  important  than  salary. 
Box  2809,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Mechanical 


PRESSROOM  FOREMAN  complete 
knowledge  of  pressmanship,  26  years 
practical  experience.  Early  50’s.  Mar¬ 
ried,  reliable.  Box  2504,  Editor  A 

Publisher _ _ 

STEREOTYPE  SUPERIN’TENDENT 
OR  FOREMAN 

KNOWS  operation  of  ALL  types  of 
equipment,  years  of  experience  at  de¬ 
partment  head,  efficient,  esonomical 
operation.  Excellent  references.  Thor¬ 
ough  knowledge  of  all  mechanical  de¬ 
partments.  can  qualify  as  Mechani-.al 
Superintendent,  Union,  go  anywhere 
available  on  short  notice.  Box  2620, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 

TELETYPESETTER  SPECIALIST 
COMPLETE  development  of  depart¬ 
ment  including  mechanical  and  admin¬ 
istrative  phases,  extensive  experience, 
excellent  references.  College  back¬ 
ground.  Not  interested  In  minor  or 
temporary  expedient  installations.  Re¬ 
ply  in  confidence.  Box  2653,  Editor  A 
Publisher. _ 


COMPOSING  ROOM 
SUPERINTENDENT 
MECH.ANICAL  SUPERIN’TENDENT 

20  years  executive  experience.  Practi¬ 
cal  knowledge  all  phases  production. 
I.T.U  Can  definitely  produce  lowest 
possible  costs.  Very  adroit  In  person¬ 
nel  relationships.  Ayer  Award  winner. 
Numerous  plant  installations  Now  em¬ 
ployed.  Wish  expanded  opportunity. 
Prefer  daily  newspaper  IN  NEED  OP 
Reorganization  of  mechanical  depart¬ 
ments  which  would  ultimately  produce 
better  than  average  low  costs.  Age  46. 
Box  2565,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


FULLY  QUALIFIED  all  phases  com¬ 
posing  room.  Desire  change  to  execu¬ 
tive  foreman  open  shop  operation. 
Now  employed  as  production  manager 
medium  daily.  Considered  expert  all 
phases  Teletypesetter  including  new 
wire  service.  Box  2801,  Editor  A 

Publisher, _ 

MAN,  54.  with  33  years  of  experience 
with  motor  control  (Cutler-Hammer 
System)  .and  newspaper  conveyors, 
wants  maintenance  or  erecting  posi¬ 
tion.  I.  erected,  among  others.  St. 
Louis  Post-Dispatch.  Oscar  A.  Wille, 
Room  No.  406  Hotel  Martin.  707  E. 
Wisconsin  Ave.,  Milwaukee.  Wisconsin, 

MECHANICAL  SUPERINTENDENT 
now  employed  desires  change  for  ade¬ 
quate  reasons.  Willing  to  prove  ability. 
Practical  experience  all  departments 
including  stereo  and  press.  Five  years 
experience  all  phases  Teletypesetter. 
Non-union.  Box  2803.  Editor  A  Pnb- 
lisber. 

OFFERING:  thorough  mechanical 

know-how;  executive  ability;  efficient, 
economical  production  to  some  pub¬ 
lisher  in  need  of  intelligent,  effective 
operation.  Prefer  city  not  more  than 
inn  nnn.  Write  Box,  2810,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 
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Shop  Talk  at  Thirty 


By  Robert  U.  Brown 


)l:st  last  week.  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher  reported: 

A  series  of  stories  in  the  H'ooii- 
sockcl  (R.  1.)  Call  and  the  Provi¬ 
dence  Journal  -  Bulletin  were  re¬ 
sponsible  for  bringing  about  the 
indictment  of  four  Woonsocket  of¬ 
ficials  and  two  others  on  charges 
of  perjury,  attempted  bribery  and 
embezzlement; 

A  series  in  the  Newark  Star- 
Ledger  led  to  the  indictment  and 
conviction  of  a  Prohibition  figure 
(On  income  tax  evasion  charges; 

Buffalo  Evening  News  disclos¬ 
ures  of  professional  gambling 
.brought  about  the  indictment  of 
13  persons. 

These  are  only  a  few  of  the  ac- 
.complishments  of  newspapers  and 
reporters  on  behalf  of  law  and 
.order  that  sprinkle  the  pages  of 
E&P  almost  every  week. 

But  what  does  a  newspaper  do 
when  the  law  won’t  cooperate? 

Take  a  look  at  what  the  Lake 
Charles  (La.)  American  Press  did. 

In  district  court  recently,  33 
bar  and  night  club  owners  pleaded 
guilty  to  charges  of  gambling. 
They  received  fines  of  from  $25 


which  he  was  found  guilty  with 
total  convictions  of  6  years  and 
150  days.  They  were  all  sus¬ 
pended  sentences  with  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  two  totalling  120  days. 

In  all  there  were  100  charges 
ranging  from  disturbing  the  peace 
to  rape,  kidnapping,  larceny,  gam¬ 
bling  and  breaking  prison. 

Evidence  against  these  men  had 
been  collected  by  the  Parish  Peo¬ 
ple's  Action  Group — but  not  one 
of  them  went  to  jail. 

It  is  certain  that  the  local  news¬ 
paper  is  not  asleep  at  the  switch — 
the  American  Press  is  keeping  the 
people  informed  of  what  goes 
on  in  their  court  rooms.  Let’s 
hope  that  some  day  soon  the  peo¬ 
ple  will  do  something  about  their 
judge  who  administers  justice  with 
his  eyes  closed — or  perhaps  we 
should  say,  looking  the  other  way. 


As  this  page  went  to  press,  five 
executives  and  newsmen  of  the 
American  Press  were  indicted  on 
charges  of  defamation.  See  story 
on  this  page  and  editorial,  page  34. 


to  $100  and  costs,  and  30-day  jail 
sentences  which  were  immediately 
suspended. 

The  American  Press  was  sus¬ 
picious.  It  assigned  a  reporter  to 
dig  into  the  pai  ish  records  and 
on  Sunday,  August  12.  it  published 
the  lengthy  criminal  records  of  15 
of  those  men.  The  whole  front 
page  was  given  to  the  story. 

Under  an  eight-column  headline, 
an  Editor’s  Note  .said:  “By  normal 
judicial  custom,  persons  who  plead 
guilty  or  are  found  guilty  of 
crimes  and  misdemeanors  are 
given  suspended  sentences  only  if 
they  are  first  offenders  or  there 
are  special  extenuating  circum- 
stancs.  Otherwise,  if  a  jail  .sen¬ 
tence  is  handed  down  they  go  to 
jail.  .  .  .  Since  some  of  the  de¬ 
fendants’  names  and  faces  seemed 
familiar,  the  American  Press  as¬ 
signed  Police  Reporter  Carter 
George  to  check  the  record  and 
see  if  they  were  all  first  offenders. 
What  he  found,  all  of  wiiich  was 
or  could  have  been  available  to 
the  bench  at  the  time  of  sentenc¬ 
ing,  is  contained  in  the  following 
story:’’ 

In  3-column  measure,  six  of  the 
eight  front-page  columns  were 
devoted  to  a  listing  of  the  crim¬ 
inal  records  of  these  men  giving 
the  case  number,  the  date  (some 
going  back  to  1929).  the  charge, 
plea,  verdict  and  disposition  of  the 
,  case.  One  man  had  12  previous 
,  charges  against  him,  on  six  of 


aging  excellence  in  performance, 
and  it  may  be  that  if  offered  by  a 
highly  respected  unbiased  organi¬ 
zation  like  the  Better  Business  Bu¬ 
reau,  they  would  be  coveted  hon¬ 
ors.  There  is  within  each  individ¬ 
ual  the  instinct  of  chivalry,  and 
those  who  practice  it  are  always 
looked-up  to,  respected,  and 
quickly  gain  the  confidence  of 
those  about  them.  If  all  of  us  will 
be  just  a  little  bit  more  chival¬ 
rous,  I’m  sure  advertising  will  ex¬ 
perience  greater  acceptance,”  he 
concluded. 

If  the  BBB  won’t  take  on  the 
assignment  alone,  maybe  it  will 
with  the  help  of  the  FTC  which  is 
supposed  to  examine  practically 
all  copy.  A  citation  or  red  .seal 
of  approval  for  all  advertisers 
that  have  never  been  called  on 
the  carpet  by  either  agency  would 
be  a  good  starter.  Or  maybe  it 
should  be  given  for  a  clean  record 
of  10  years.  There  are  any  num¬ 
ber  of  ways  it  could  be  done. 


The  problem  of  increasing  the 
public  acceptance  of  advertising  is 
always  before  the  advertising  field. 

L.  E.  Prichard,  chairman  of  the 
-Advertising  Acceptance  Commit¬ 
tee  of  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch, 
addressed  the  annual  conference 
of  Better  Business  Bureaus  on  this 
subject  this  summer  and  sug¬ 
gested  a  method  that  seems  worth 
trying. 

•After  describing  what  the  P-D 
docs  to  protect  the  readers’  confi¬ 
dence  with  its  rules  oP advertising 
acceptability,  Mr.  Prichard  won¬ 
dered  how  advertisers  can  be  in¬ 
spired  to  reach  a  high  .standard  in 
their  copy  voluntarily.  He  said: 

“It  seems  to  me  those  who  do 
follow  the  high  standards  of  truth 
in  advertising  .should  be  rewarded; 
and  1  believe  if  the  Better  Busi¬ 
ness  Bureau  would  adopt  a  pro¬ 
gram  of  recognition  of  those  ad¬ 
vertisers  who  do  maintain  their 
advertising  on  a  high  plane,  it 
would  inspire  others  to  join  the 
ranks  by  demanding  that  their  ad¬ 
vertising  reflect  credit  and  inspire 
confidence. 


“There  are  hundreds  of  adver¬ 
tisers  throughout  the  land  whose 
advertising  is  above  reproach,” 
Mr.  Prichard  noted.  “In  the  past, 
all  the  advertising  copy  offered 
by  the  Better  Business  Bureau  as 
well  as  the  bulletins  call  attention 
to  the  infractions  and  serve  as  a 
penalizing  medium.  Whenever 
these  appear,  the  public  becomes 
apprehensive  of  all  advertising.  If 
the  public  were  reassured  with 
equal  frequency  of  the  number  of 
advertisers  who  are  honest  and 
honorable  in  their  advertising  it 
might  well  be  that  advertising 
would  be  seen  in  its  true  light  of 
having  only  a  few  violators,  and 
business  generally  would  be  re¬ 
leased  from  the  role  of  whipping- 
boy  it  has  so  long  occupied. 

“Gold  stars  and  seals  of  ap¬ 
proval  are  old  devices  for  encour- 


Five  Newsmen 


Are  Indicted 


After  Expose 


Lake  Charles,  La. — Four  offi¬ 
cials  and  a  reporter  of  the  Lake 
Charles  American  Press  were  in¬ 
dicted  Aug.  27  on  charges  of  de¬ 
faming  several  public  officials  and 
gamblers. 

The  indictments  were  handed 
down  by  the  Calcasieu  Parish 
(county)  grand  jury  after  a  spe¬ 
cial  session  called  to  investigate 
newspaper  reports  of  public  bri¬ 
bery,  defamation  of  public  offi¬ 
cials,  gambling  and  narcotics  law 
violations. 

Of  the  14  indictments  against 
the  five  newspapermen,  12  were 
based  on  the  Aug.  12  front  page 
of  the  American  Press  in  which 
the  court  records  of  15  men 
“having  names  identical”  with  a 
group  of  confessed  gamblers  were 
printed. 

Three  indictments  each  against 
Publisher  Thomas  B.  Shearman, 
Co-Publisher  W.  Hugh  Shearman, 
Managing  Editor  Kenneth  L.  Dix¬ 
on,  and  Court  Reporter  Carter 
George  were  brought  on  charges 
of  defamation  of  three  confessed 
and  convicted  gamblers;  Sam 
Smith,  E.  J.  Miller  and  Claude 
'A^illiams. 

Managing  Editor  Dixon  was 
also  indicted  on  a  charge  of  defa¬ 
mation  of  District  Attorney  Grif¬ 
fin  T.  Hawkins,  Assistant  District 
Attorney  Melvin  H.  Wetherill,  and 
the  13  members  of  the  Parish  po¬ 
lice  jury  (Parish  governing  body). 
The  charge  was  based  on  an  edi¬ 
torial  entitled  “Legal  Doubletalk.” 
and  on  an  editorial  column  writ¬ 
ten  daily  by  Dixon  entitled  “Char¬ 
ley  Lake  Says.” 

City  Editor  James  W.  Norton 
was  indicted  on  a  charge  of  defa¬ 
mation  of  Sheriff  Henry  A.  Reid. 

In  addition,  three  members  of 
the  People’s  Action  Group  were 
indicted  for  defamation  of  L.  P. 


E&P  CALENDAR 

Sept,  4-6 — New  England  As¬ 
sociation  of  Circulation  Mana¬ 
gers,  Fall  business  meeting. 
Rangeley  Lakes  Hotel,  Range 
ley,  Maine. 

^pt.  5-6— New  England  A. 
P.  News  Executives  Association, 
meeting,  Rangeley  Lakes  Hotel, 
Rangeley,  Maine. 

Sept,  10-11 — New  York  State 
Publishers  Association.  30th  an¬ 
nual  convention,  Whiteface  Inn, 
Lake  Placid,  N.  Y. 

Sept.  14-15  —  Allied  Dailv 
Newspapers  of  Washington  and 
Washington  Newspapers  Pub¬ 
lishers  .Assn.,  joint  Fall  Meet¬ 
ings,  Chinook  Hotel,  Yakima. 

Sept.  17-19 — Southern  Circu¬ 
lation  Managers  meeting.  Red- 
mont  Hotel.  Birmingham,  Ala. 

Sept.  20-21 — Audit  Bureau 
of  Circulations’  board  of  direc¬ 
tors  meeting,  Biltmore  Hotel, 
New  York. 


Guidry,  not  otherwise  identified. 

The  People’s  Action  Group  is  a 
good  government  organization 
which  has  been  operating  in  Cal¬ 
casieu  Parish  since  May  and  at 
whose  insistence  the  special  ses¬ 
sion  of  the  grand  jury  was  called 
to  investigate  gambling  and  dope 
conditions  in  the  Parish. 

The  P.A.G.  had  the  support  of 
the  American  Press.  Prior  to  the 
opening  of  the  special  session  it 
laid  100  notarized  statements  of 
gambling  operated  as  a  business 
in  this  Parish  on  the  desk  of  the 
district  attorney  and  subsequently 
33  of  the  men  n;imcd  in  the  state¬ 
ments  plead  guilty  in  district  court 
here  to  charges  of  gambling  and 
were  fined  from  $25  to  $100  and 
given  suspended  sentences.  The 
15  names  printed  in  the  American 
Press  with  the  court  records  were 
identical  with  the  names  of  15  of 
the  33  convicted  gamblers. 

After  the  grand  jury  convened 
the  P..A.G.  presented  it  with  half 
a  hundred  more  notarized  state¬ 
ments  of  gambling  and  19  indict¬ 
ments  were  returned  by  the  grand 
jury  against  the  men  named  in 
the  statements.  The  grand  jury, 
before  ending  its  session,  also  in¬ 
dicted  seven  on  charges  of  dope 
peddling  and  possession. 

Indictment  of  the  five  members 
of  the  American  Press  staff  and 
the  three  members  of  the  P..\.G. 
came  as  the  final  action  of  the 
grand  jury  Monday  afternoon. 

Thomas  D.  Shearman  and  Wil¬ 
liam  Hugh  Shearman  are  co¬ 
publishers  of  the  Lake  Charles 
American  Press,  the  flohhs  (N 
M.)  Daily  News-Sun;  the  Roswell 
(N.  M.)  Daily  Record,  and  the 
Trinidad  (Colo.)  News-Chronicle. 

The  developments  were  inforrn- 
ally  discussed  in  Congress  this 
week  but  there  was  no  serious  sug¬ 
gestion  for  federal  action  at  this 
time.  However,  some  members,  in¬ 
cluding  Senator  Estes  Kefauver  of 
crime  committee  fame,  suggested 
the  possibility  that  Senatorial  in¬ 
vestigation  might  be  in  order  un- 
lesss  the  charges  against  the 
newsmen  are  dropped. 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  September  1,  1951 


Who  asked  you  to  pay  for  electricity  used  by  people  you  never 
even  heard  of,  a  hundred  or  a  thousand  miles  away? 

Nobody!  But  you  ^  help  pay  the  bills  for  hundreds  of  thousands  of  favored 
people  and  hundreds  of  privileged  businesses  using  electricity  from  certain  federal 
power  systems.  Your  taxes  helped  build  those  systems.  Your  taxes  are  used  to 
subsidize  service  to  their  customers. 


Who  asked  you  to  foot  the  bill  so  that  this  country  could  have  socialized  electricity? 

Nobody!  Yet,  there  are  72  federally  owned  power  systems  already  in  operation, 
under  construction,  or  authorized  at  a  total  cost  of  over  10  billion  dollars  — and 
hundreds  more  are  planned  at  a  total  cost  of  about  60  billion  dollars.  That’s  your 
money  that’s  financing  socialism! 


Who  asked  you  for  permission  to  keep  on  building  expensive  socialistic 
power  systems  when  every  tax  dollar  and  every  pound  of 
critical  material  is  needed  for  defense? 

Nobody!  But  the  backers  of  socialized  power  are  planning  to  use  moie  of  your 
tax  money  to  build  costly  electric  lines  that  actually  duplicate  facilities  of 
business-managed  companies!  Why?  To  put  the  government  further  into  useless 
and  killing  competition  with  business-managed  companies. 


Who  asked  you  whether  you  have  enough  electric  power  or  not? 

Nobody!  The  “planners”  who  favor  socialized  electricity  speak  vaguely  of  a 
“power  shortage.”  Yet,  the  business-managed  companies  have  more  than  doubled 
this  nation’s  power  supply  since  Pearl  Harbor.  And  they’ve  got  a  lot  more  coming! 


This  message  is  published  by  America’s  local  business-managed,  tax-paying 
Electric  Light  and  Power  Companies^  who  are  prepared  now  as  always  to  provide 
excellent  service  at  low  cost  and  more  of  it  all  the  time. 

ir  Names  on  request  from  fhh  magatino 

"MEET  CORLISS  ARCHER"-CBS— Sundoyi-9  P.  M.,  Eastern  Tim*. 


LLRIN'TKD  IX  THK  f.  S.  A 


Have  you  a 
family  sales  problem? 


rpHIS  IS  AN  AVERAGE  FAMILY 
A  in  Vanderburgh  County 
I  Evansville),  Indiana. 


It’s  an  ideal  family  on  which  to  test 
new  products,  new  packaging,  and 
new  ad  campaigns,  because  it  has 
money  to  sjiend. 


Over  47,600  families  in  this  area  have 
an  average  Effective  Buying  Income 
of  $5500  (2L7'  (  above  the  U.S. 
average),  and  average  retail  sales 
per  family  come  to  $3525. 


Vanderburgh  County  is  part  of  a 
wealthy  and  compact  Tri-State  market 
covered  by  these  fine  newspapers  .  .  . 


Data  Source:  Sales  Management 


A  wealthy  market— 

An  ideal  test  market— 
Covered  by  these 

fine  newspapers 
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Evansville  C< 


Sunday  Courier 


Press  Th^  Evansville 
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